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FISHING © 


Here’s the most complete, concise up-to-the-minute reference book 

on fresh and salt water fishing ever published. Think of it! Now, in 

the sensational FISHING AND VACATION YEAR BOOK, you 

can have America’s top-notch angling experts — men like Ray 

Bergman ... Dan Holland . . . Kip Farrington . . . C. Blackburn 

Miller ... Van Campen Heilner . .. Allen Parsons . . . Bob Bush 
.. all writing together. 


PACKED WITH FACTS—These experts and other authorities tell, 
with lavish illustrations, ““How, When, Where to Fish and What 
to Use” for every type of sport fishing you can think of. You learn 
the best ways to fish with al] kinds of baits and lures and with wet 
and dry flies . .. How to tell one fish from another . . . Also trolling, 
surf-casting, fishing off-shore as well as ice and night fishing. The 
FISHING AND VACATION YEAR BOOK is jam-packed with 
world’s fishing records, casting records, tournament records. A per- 
fect argument settler for years to come, it’s published under the 
joint auspices of OUTDOOR LIFE and FIELD & STREAM. 


GET A COPY TODAY—There is only a limited supply of these 
YEAR BOOKS available due to the current paper and raw materials 
situation. And priced at only 25c, these are going real fast. So 
don’t delay. Get your FISHING AND VACATION YEAR 
BOOK foday at your favorite newsstand or sporting goods store. 


144 BIG PAGES ..... 594 ILLUSTRATIONS 
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DEPEN Dability 


T TAKES 100% THOROUGHNESS to build quality 

into a motor. There can be no short cuts in design, or 
materials, or manufacture, without a corresponding sacri- 
fice in DEPENDability. 

For over 20 years Johnson has chosen the thorough way 
to build outboard motors. We have never stinted where de- 
sign, materials or modern manufacturing equipment have 
he en concerned. Today we are doubly glad for our policy of 
thoroughness—because we are equipped to perform exact- 
ing work on vital parts which we are building for the war 
effort. These parts MUST be DEPENDable. They are. 


As for Sea-Horse outboard motors, very few are avail- 





able. But your Johnson Dealer may help you 


particularly 


with service and repairs. See him. He is 
listed under “Outboard Motors” in your 


classified telephone book. 
JOHNSON MOTORS, 1100 Pershing Rd.,Waukegan, III. 


Johnson Motors of Canada, Peterboro, ¢ ioniaie 





FREE! | The 1942 Sea-Horse Handy Chart of sizes and spec vifications tells all 


about the current line of Johnson outboards. Write for your copy. 
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Down West of the Brazos where once there 
glowed the campfires of the trail herds, lies 
Yoakum, Texas...land o'leather. Here wind- 
tanned saddle makers hand craft belts from 
solid, top-grain leather that, when twisted, 
squeaks like a new saddle. Texas Rangcrs 
are tooled in swaggerish designs that give 
“hell-for-leather’’ smartness to sports attire. 


No. 1. The "Neal 
Caldwell" — 
Fighting Lieutenant of Frontier Battalion that 
blasted cattle thieves across the border. 
Tooled floral design. Top grain cowhide. 
Sterling silver buckle set. 1” wide. Antique, 
Saddle Tan, or Brown... ...... $3.50 
No. 2. The “Cavalry Guard" —Named for 
VU. S. Cavalry whose valiant rear guard action 
protected troop withdrawal to Bataan. Tooled 
rope design. Bridle buckle. Military buckle 
guard holds buckle away from body. Fine 
saddle cowhide. %4” wide. Saddle Tan, $1.00 





=e ewe FREE CATALOG @ @ @ 2 - 

TexTan, Department O-242 | 

Yoakum, Texas. J 
Enclosed is $_ — for which 

please send belts as checked. If belts are not 

100% satisfactory, I reserve right to return within 


7 days for full retund. 
[_] “Neal Caldwell" [-] Saddle Tan 
[ ] The “Cavalry Guard" } ] Antique TD Brow n 


[] Send free catalo: Waist measure in. 
My Na» es — 
Addre - — 
a Sate ———— 
My Favorite Dealer —— . Saeeae iaiedaindais 
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Sportsmen—Help 
Save Your Forests! 


ONFRONTED by the most dan- | 
gerous fire hazard that it’s had 


to face in many years, the United 
States Forest Service asks all sports- 
men who live anywhere in the vicinity 
of a national forest to volunteer for 
fire-prevention work and for fire fight- 
ing this summer and fall. 
Our war effort already has weakened 


seriously the highly efficient fire-sup- | 
pression organizations which have been | 
built up in recent years in our 160 na- | 
tional forests—protective organizations | 
which last year—in spite of bad “fire | 
weather” in many sections—held down | 


fire losses in the national forests to 
1,213 acres burned to each million 
acres. The CCC has been greatly de- 
pleted, and many of its national-forest 
camps have been closed. A _ sizable 
proportion of the Forest Service’s rang- 
ers, firewardens, and towermen have 
changed their bronze-green uniforms 
for Army O.D. or Navy blue. So have 
many fundamentally trained emer- 
fire fighters formerly on the 
Service’s rolls. The Forest Service still 
has trained and experienced leaders and 
modern equipment, but it is dangerous- 
ly short of manpower. 

Sportsmen’s organizations and _ in- 
dividual sportsmen who are willing to 
give their efforts and some of their 
spare time to helping to protect our na- 
tional forests against fire during the 
war are asked to write to the supervisor 
of their nearest national forest, vol- 
unteering their services in emergencies. 
Volunteer lookouts, patrolmen, tele- 
phone and radio operators, and truck 
and car drivers may be needed for lim- 
ited periods. Volunteer fire fighters 
to serve as reserves for the weakened 
regular crews will be needed in nearly 
all the forests. All sportsmen will be 
welcomed, and men who are accustomed 
to traveling, living, and working in the 


woods will be especially valuable. 


S CONDITIONS vary widely on na- 
tional forests in various sections 

of the country, the utilization that will 
be made of volunteer fire fighters is be- 
ing left to the discretion of the indi- 
vidual forest supervisors. In sections 


| where the fire hazard is especially high, 





it is probable that the Forest Service 
will conduct classes for volunteers in 
the cities and supplement them with 
week-end instruction in the forests. 
The sportsman who volunteers for 
this work will render the nation a val- 
uable service by helping to conserve one 
of our most important natural re- 
sources. He also will help assure better 
fishing and hunting in future years. A 
third of o-:r big-game animals—three- 
quarters of them in the Western States 
—live in the national forests. So do 
millions of game birds and small-game 
animals. National-forest streams and 
lakes give us some of our best fishing. 
Forest fires kill both game and fish. 


If you can’t do your bit on the firing | 


line, do it on the fire line! 
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We promise each pipe lover he 


Will cheer this great discovery ! 
YO HO! AND THE FLAVOR OF K 
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Its new! Its grand! Its free of bite! 


It packs and smokes and tastes just right! 
: HO! AND 


E FLAVOR OF RUM! 





Its thrifty, too... this smoke sublime... 
The soft pouch only costs a dime! 


' AND THE FLAVOR OF RUM : 





The name of this tobacco treat 
Is FRIENDS — and Friends, it cant be beat ! 
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THE DELTA 


POWER/le 


%& 2 LIGHTS IN 1—SPOT- 
LIGHT OR FLOODLIGHT 


¥& GIVES 80 TO 100 HOURS 
OF LIGHT LIFE 


¥e AN EMERGENCY LIGHT 
FOR EVERY HOME 


%e INDISPENSABLE FOR 

FISHING, CAMPING, TRAIL- 

ER OR ALL AROUND OUT- 
DOOR USE 


@ Powerlite should be in every home— 
and every auto—as an emergency lantern. 
Its 6-volt power throws a piercing 800 fe. 
spot beam for distance. Its top lens gives 
wide floodlight for close-up use. Either at 
the flip of a switch. Uses standard 6-volt 
dry battery good for 80 to 100 hours. Un- 
breakable lens. Easily carried in auto trunk 
compartment. Is indispensable for night 
fishing, camping, trail- 

ers, lake cottages. 101 

FOR outdoor uses. Stands 





THE ARMY, 6'2" high. At electrical, 
NAVY, AIR sport, hardware stores. 
CORPS AND $3.35 less battery. 
CIVILIAN 
DEFENSE 
ui. | Melta 
— UILDS: 
pasate Captees ELECTRIC COMPANY 
lights, and vari 2100 W. 33rd Street 
we ty Ae MARION, INDIANA 











BUY U.S. DEFENSE BONDS 
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Behind the scenes with some of those who made this issue what it is 
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ORN in Illinois, 

where “tall corn 
and tall stories 
grow side by side,” 
Joel F. Webber has 
been lucky enough 
not only to fish and 
hunt practically all 
of his 35 years, but 
to acquire a wife 
and children who 
like to do the same. 
Mrs. Webber, he 
tells us, ‘‘would 
rather fish than attend a Broadway first 
night, invariably grabs off the best of 
any new tackle, and succeeds in catch- 
ing bigger fish than I. But I have one 
advantage—I can tell a bigger story.” 

The author of “So the Possum’s a 
Pushover?” literally cut his teeth on the 
barrel of a .22, and sharpened them, as 
time progressed, on guns of larger cali- 
ber. His father was an inveterate hunter 
and fisherman, and with him Webber 
hunted over practically every square 
inch of western Illinois and Missouri. 
Of more recent years the author himself 
has extended his shooting range to many 
parts of the country, and cast a line in 
most every stream of water that flows 
into the Atlantic, Pacific, or Gulf. 

With business and law training, Web- 
ber has tried his hand at a number of 
things, including writing political satire 
for newspapers, doing articles for maga- 
zines, and collecting reptiles for mu- 
seums. He also collects pipes and current 
books on political science and biology 
as a hobby, and busies himself with 
persuading farmers to improve game 
conditions on their land as one way of 
controlling injurious insects and vermin. 
When the war is over, he and his wife 
hope to make a fishing-and-hunting trip 
to Central America, and are studying 
photography with that in mind. 





HOULD your dog 
fall sick, you 

want only the best 
advice about how 
to help him. And 
no one could possi- 
bly be any better 
qualified to give 
you just that than 
Dr. James R. Kin- 
ney, who conducts 
“The Health of 
Your Dog” each 
month. Starting life 
at Netcong, N. J., Dr. Kinney was gradu- 
ated from the School of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, 
in 1925, and spent two years with the 
New Jersey Bureau of Animal Industry. 
Since then he has been associated with 
the New York Women’s League for 
Animals and its nationally famous insti- 
tution, the Ellin Prince Speyer Hospital, 
and for the last eight years has been 
veterinarian in charge. 

How Dr. Kinney copes with the snow- 
storm of questions he gets from readers, 
we can’t imagine, for those we print 
represent only a fraction of his month- 
ly mail. But we suspect he doesn’t mind 
work if a dog’s well-being is involved. 





ID you notice that “Lieut.” preceding 

the name of Chas. Askins Jr. in his 
picture feature this month: “High-Speed 
Handgun Harness?” It signifies that 
Askins is now contributing his valuable 
services as an arms expert with the Army 
Ordnance Department. In view of his 
combined technical knowledge and 
championship shooting experience with 
handguns and all types of small arms, it 
looks to us like mighty bad news for the 
Nazis, the Japs, and all their crew. 


HEN H. Vin- 

centini draws 
anything connected 
with outdoor sports 
you'll have to do 
some tall and fancy 
looking to find any- 
thing out of char- 
acter. For this ex- 
perienced illustra- 
tor is, at the same 
time, an all-around 
sportsman and a 
field-trial and bench 
judge of dogs. His experience as a wing- 
shot began at the age of 10, when his 
doting grandfather decided it was time 
to introduce him to the shotgun. His 
mother objected, until it was finally 
agreed that the gun would come out 
of the closet only when Grandfather 
came to visit. Since Grandfather came 
often, Vincentini got in plenty of shoot- 
ing, and everyone was satisfied. 

The young artist-to-be liked to draw 
pictures of animals and game birds, as 
well as shoot them, and spent as much 
time as he could at both pursuits and 
as little as possivle on education. Finally 
surrendering, he attended Ohio State 
University, then went on to New York 
to study art under Robert Henri, prob- 
ably the best-loved teacher of his day. 
Later, since it was considered impossible 
to establish an art career without going 
to Paris to study, Vincentini went—but 
found it very uninspiring after his New 
York days. He returned and took up 
illustrating, and eventually came to 
specialize in his early loves, sporting 
scenes and horses. 

In his lifetime, Vincentini has run the 
gamut of sports, from riding to hounds 
to shooting big game and from whipping 
Connecticut streams to deep-sea fishing, 
but says that a ruffed grouse booming up 
from a birch-wood hillside is life’s great- 
est sporting thrill to him. Living on a 
small farm in Connecticut, he keeps a 
few dogs, breeds pheasants, and has a 
collection of game fowls he’s been build- 
ing up for 30 years. As a dog judge, he 
prefers field trials to bench shows, be- 
cause in the former each dog really 
places himself, instead of being placed 
by the judge, and good sound training 
and experience bring the right con- 
testant to the top in the end He 
suspects that onlookers sometimes feel 
the judges are doing their best to throw 
dogs out of the running fast. On the 
contrary, he says, a good judge is eager 
to find a dog—any dog—that soundly 
deserves the prize. 

In this issue Vincentini illustrates 
“How to Form a Sportsman’s Club.” 
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A sportsman’s paradise 
Peaks. Located in 40,000-acre 
are abundant. Nearby is C 
lake and steel-head trout 


private tract 
lear Pond, 
fishing. MAIN 


ELK 


on 


C. D. Davis, Prop. 





ELK LAKE CAMPS FOR TROUT & SALMON 


awaits you at Elk Lake Camps 
Elk 
part of same tract 
CAMP AND 


LAKE 


the Southern Gateway to the Adirondack 
where naturally spawned brook trout 
offering splendid land-locked salmon 
COTTAGES WITH HOTEL SERVICE 


CAMPS 
Blue Ridge, P. O., Essex County, N. Y. 


Lake 
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home lakes 
lake 








Satisfying and easily 
many streams 
trout waters 
Easy rail connections 
Illustrated folders and Ice-Out card on request 


49th Season 


IMB Y’S 


COLD SPRING CLUB 


accessible for the fisherman and his folk. Five 
Excellent salmon, rainbow, brook and 
Private cottages, main lodge, pleasing service 
Evperienced, likeable guides when desired 


Hortense Quimby Averill, Northeastern Vermont 








LATE APRIL 
TO NOV. 15 


( Booklets ) 
Hotel Wachapreague 


FISHING 
INLAN 


A. H. G. Mears, Owner 
Wachapreague, Va. 
Inside 3 inlets and surfcast- Eastern Shore, close to 


ing as permitted by Gov't. Cape Charles 











ATTEAN LAKE CAMPS 


On Attean Lake 


JACKMAN, MAINE 
(Open As Soon As The Ice Is Out) 


Lake River and Stream Fishing for Trout, Salmon 
and Togrue Fly and bait. Capable guides All camps 
have baths Send for descriptive booklet and 
Write or wire 


RUEL E. HOLDEN, Prop. 








FISH IN FLORIDA 


May, June and July is the time to catch Tarpon, 
and Boca Grande Pass is where most Tarpon are 


caught. Wonderful small fishing also available. 
Hotel accommodations $3.50 per day and up, 


Plan. Guide and motor boat $18.00 | 
I can guarantee you a successful trip. | 
Write or wire for information. 

MACK L. MICKLE, Fish Guide, Boca Grande, Fia. 


WHOA THERE! 


This is IT—The Answer To a Vacationist’s 
Dream. Riding, Hunting, Fishing, Etc. 
Write for booklet & rates. 


AH RANCH 


Encampment, Wyoming 


American 
per day. 








Box 301, 


NORTHERN QUEBEC s,3::.2°""~ | 
TRENCH & WINDIGO DIST. 
250 sq. miles 


nping canoeing hee 








CLUB PANACHE 
200 sq. miles 


Speckled Trout, Moose, 
I Bear, Patridge, 


The best can 
combined wit 
trout fly-fishing 


good for Ducks, Geese, Comfort- 
kinds of . . < 

eal virgir able cabins. Competent 
Something ver guides. 





References, descriptive folder on request. } 


Write or wire 
hae: Leonce Hamel, Roberval, 


ANTICOSTI 


had a record year in 1941, for 
SALMON FISHING 


June 15 to Aug. 31 


TROUT FISHING 


June 15 to Oct. 15 


DEER & DUCK HUNTING 
Sept. 1 to Oct. 31 
This great island in the St. Lawrence, in pro- 
tected waters, remains entirely unspoiled, 
due to strict conservation and control. 
INCLUSIVE RATES FROM MONTREAL 
AND QUEBEC 

Write for folder—kindly specify sport in- 
terested in and approximate dates desired. 


DIVISION OL1, ANTICOSTI, BOX 69, MONTREAL 


Que., Canada, 
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LAKE TROUT—BASS—SALMON 


Big fighting bass; plenty of lake trout; also 
salmon. Positively good fishing here. Experi 
enced guides. Good cabins, boats, beaches 
Reached by car and boat, also by train 


$24 Illustrated 


SCHOODIC LAKE CAMPS 
Bill Gourley W. Seboois, Maine 


50 weekly booklet 








Mrs. E. A. Henderson 


HEALD PON D CAMPS 
—Est. 1888— 
Excellent Trout & Salmon Fishing 


Outlying ponds, “All the comforts of home 


in the heart of the woods.” American Plan. 
Excellent food—trails—recreational sports. 
No Hay Fever. No motor boats. Genuine 


log cabins. Hunting. Selected clientele. 


Mrs. Jessie M. Ellis, Jackman, Maine 








We, and a Heap of Fightin’ Fish 
Invite You to Our 


MAINE medley —. 


SALMON TROUT TOGU F will rise fo your in 4 as sO 
ut. Our logs yins. real 1g 

me de rn conveniences sur uu a Swe hk vac oer ym. Easy 

B. & A. R tR connections Send for folder and detail 


MOOSE CAMPS 
George Gustafson Winterville, 
On Fish River Chain of Lakes 


Maine 











Catch a String of “Big Ones” This 
Spring in Big Wood Lake 


HENDERSON CAMPS 


Jackman, Maine 
Capable guides and all conveniences of your 
own home. Easily reached by automobile 
or train 
Jackman, Maine 


(CANOE - CRUISING OUTFITS RENTED 


LAKE GEORGE 
CAMP ON STATE OWNED 


ISLANDS, FREE 
Complete outfits rented, consisting 
of canoe, tent, cots, kitchen uten- 
Sils, axe, grate, etc., sufficient for 
a ys of 2 $30 for two weeks. 
Send for fol oO 





Bolton Landing 
on Le —% Ge POrke. 


Cit, cto} 























@ Don’t get the idea that there are no fish 
stories in Maine. A Maine guide can curl 
your hair with yarns about the big ones. 


But Maine waters stand back of the sto- 
ries! There are more trout waters in Maine 
than all other eastern states combined. Maine 
is headquarters for landlocked salmon. 


Millions of legal-size game fish are freed 
in Maine lakes and streams every year. 
25,000 miles of good roads take you all 
over this fisherman’s state. Get the details 
on hotels, sporting camps and camp sites, 
Guide and license arranged in advance, if 
you wish. Mail the coupon. 





MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Tourist Service 
283 St. John Street, Portland, Maine 


Please send me the Official Maine 
Fishing Guide for 1942. 
Name honiete 
Address YAY = 
City 
State ne 





FREE 
BOOKLET 


soon cena en anenenanse 





There's finer way than the American 
Let’s keep it that way. Buy Defense 
Bonds and Stamps regularly. 


ho 
was 


Savings 











@ Calling All Sportsmen!... 
Come up to Nova Scotia where 
there's REAL fishing — every- 

ing from trout to tuna... 

Camps 





and guides await you 

. And 10% premium on 
your U.S. funds . . . Come by 
bus or plane . . . Write 





Bureau of Information (see 
below) for illustrated literature. 











ROOM 10, PROVINCE HOUSE, HALIFAX, N. S. or 
ROOM 30, 6 E. 45TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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These little muskies .. . 
tigers every one... ave 
readyforplanting. Fach 
year for the past five 
years, MORE THAN A 
BILLION FISH have 
been reare dand pla nted 
in Wisconsin's waters. 


7-7 
If you're itching to tangle with the 
country’s largest fresh water game 
fish, come to Wisconsin where the 
musky season opens on May 25th. Or 
if it’s real fishing variety you want, 
Wisconsin's famous lakes and streams 
abound in northern pike, trout, large 
and small mouth bass, walleyes and 
plenty of good-eating pan fish. Come 
by train, auto, bus or boat. Bring all 
the family. Enjoy excellent accommo- 
. lodges, cabins, hotels... 


dations .. 
delightful summer climate, and a host 
of vacation pleasures with the friendly 
folks in Wisconsin. 





Recreotional Publicity Division 
WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 
Room 20, Stale Office Building, Madison, Wis, 
Please send your package of W iscon- 
sin fishing and vacation literature. 


Name 


WISCONSIN 





























WITH 


PA. PARSONS 


MAZING facts department: Jimmy 
Ellison, cowboy movie actor, once 


succeeded in lassoing a 28-in. steel- 


Tackle Testers Are Waiting 
Small-Mouth Bass, Muskies, Pike, Walleyes 
Game fish that make your gear sing and your nerves 
tingle, are laying in wait for you along French River. 
Stay at comfortable, Wolseley Lodge on Wolseley Bay. 

Private Cottages. Central Dining Room 
OSCAR DAMBREMONT 
Noelville, Ont., Canada 
Americans welcome. No border restrictions! 














head trout, in Sequoia National Park, | 
Calif. Trout was induced to jump from 
water by tossing flies on the stream. 
Feat witnessed by forest ranger, who 
photographed it, and has the picture to 
prove it. Art Englebreght, Castle- | 
wood, S.D., last season shot a mallard 
high in air. Falling duck hit another, 
flying below, and both fell to ground 
dead. . . Qualifying for title of meanest 


man is the fellow who killed two deer 
in an inclosure at Cusino wildlife experi- 
ment station, Mich. Evidence strong 
that this hero killed one of them, a pet 
doe, with a club while she was feeding 
from his hand ... Beaver weighing 107 
lb. was taken in 1939 in Niobrara River, 
Neb., by N. C. Nelson, Bristow, Neb. 
Biggest ever taken in state, and prob- 
ably close to tops anywhere ... William 
Fosdick, Gaylord, Mich., was chasing 
wildcat with two other men, one a con- 
servation officer. Cat took refuge in hol- 
low log. Fosdick chopped log open, 
dragged out cat with his hands, and 
took it back to town alive. 

Oddity specials: A big swordfish has 
great power, its sword amazing strength. 
Nova Scotia records tell of whaler re- 
turning to port with broken sword of one 
of these fishes imbedded in its timbers. 


FAVORITE DREAMS 





Sword had gone through copper sheath- 
ing, a 1-in. board, a 8-in. hardwood plank, 
a solid-oak timber 12-in. thick, a board 
2-in. thick, finally coming to stop in head 


of an oil cask. There’s a giant cork 
tree near Georgetown, Ga., and no one 
knows how it came to be there. Tree not 
native to this country. .. Train crew of 
railroad in Kansas devised new and 
illegal way to bag pheasants. Engineer 
would open valves and blow steam into 
likely cover along right of way. AS 


scalded and blinded pheasants flushed, 
trainman with shotgun bagged them. 
Game protectors lay in wait and arrested 
railroaders. Result—train hands fined, 
later blasted by angry superintendent of 
railroad. .. W. S. Crute, tracking down 
in Virginia three hunters who were after 
turkeys out of season, found he couldn’t 


approach them. Used a turkey call, 
lured violators to him, and made the 
pinch. Fish and Hunter, a lumber 


company in Deadwood, 8S. D. 

Animal annals: Canadian government 
in 1906 placed 20 elk in fenced area 
which now is Elk Island National Park. 
Elk there have now increased to 550.... 
Killing of a moose near Steamboat 
Springs, Colo., naturalists think, does 
not indicate possibility of animal becom- 


ing established in state. Mountains of 
northern Colorado not thought to be 
natural moose territory. . . State patrol 
on Minnesota’s Red Lake Game Refuge 


killed last January one of biggest timber 


WOOD CARVING and WHITTLING 
AN ARTISTIC HOBBY FOR ALL 


This new manual shows you how to 
do every kind of wood carving. How to 
carve jewel boxes, picture frames, trays, 
chests, furniture, etc. How to do chip 
carving, level surface carving, incising, 
carving in relief. Carving human and ani- 
mal figures in the round completely ex- 
plained and simplified. 256 Pages. Fully 
illustrated,—full cloth bound. Send only 
$2.00 and your copy will be sent postpaid, 
or order COD plus postage if you wish. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


Outdoor Life—Dept. 52 
353-4th Ave. New York, N. Y. 














LOOK AT THE 


MINNESOTA 


LAND OF 10,000 LAKES! 










Wen vacation 


time comes, and 
you're itching to 
feel the strike of 
a scrappy bass, or 
a hard-fighting 
pike, head for Minnesota. Pick the lake or lakes 
you're going to fish from Minnesota's booklet 
FREE FISH DOPE... and right now is the time 
to send for your FREE copy. Fill out the coupon 
right now. Make your plans early. 


FREE FISH DOPE... 


I MINNESOTA STATE TOURIST BUREAU Dept. OL52 # 
1 State Capitol, St. Paul, Minnesota ’ 
1 Please send me your new FREE FISH DOPE about § 
} Minnesota and also the 1942 Minnesota Tourist Guide. g 
? 
1 
i 
1 


1 Nome _ - 








! 
i Address ___ — 
§ City State 


ee 
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long, weighed approximately 155 lb. 

Standish, a town only 15 mi. from Port- 
land, Maine’s biggest city, cracked state 
records with deer kill of 526 last season. 
Also led in 1940. Washington County led 


counties with kill of 3,543. 
Spot, 

BM. as 

Pa., 


Barfly’s bliss: 
Ark., Cork, Ga., 
Sherry, Wis., 
and Bromide, 


Hot 
Rye ’ 
Seltzer, 
Okla. 


Ky., 
Bourbon, Iil., 
Tipler, Wis., 


NO MORE NIGHT 
DRIVING, | GET 
ON THE TRAIN, 
SLEEP, IN THE) 
A.M, I'M On 
THE LAKE / | 





Vacation Industry Necessary, 
Says Michigan’s Governor 


URRAY D. VAN WAGONER, Gov- 
ernor of Michigan, in a letter to 
OvutTpoor LIFE so well expresses the im- 
portance of recreation and the vacation 





industry in wartime that we quote it 
herewith: 
“I was State Highway Commissioner 


of Michigan for eight years before be- 
coming Governor, and my work on 
shoreline roads and roadside parks gave 
me a deep appreciation of the value of 
the tourist trade, which is the second 
largest industry of Michigan, and which 
is the main source of livelihood for two 
thirds of our northern-Michigan resi- 
dents. 

“England learned early in this war 
that the morale and physical uplift of 
recreation becomes doubly important 
when a nation lives and works under 
war strain. So it is a sad mistake to look 
upon a vacation, or a week-end of fish- 
ing, as unpatriotic today. 

“Probably, because our people will be 
working long hours in the war factories, 
there will not be so much time during 
the war for such relaxation. But that is 
all the more reason why we should take 
advantage of every hour available to us, 
and get away from the worry and strain 
of war. 

“Naturally, the shortage of tires and 
cars will require some readjustment in 
plans for vacations and outings. Our 
Michigan tourist and resort interests 
intend to promote train excursions to a 
greater extent, and in instances where 
resorts are not on rail lines, they are 
seeking to charter buses. 

“Whereas in the past the vacationer 
usually was left to his own devices in 
planning his entertainment, we recog- 
nize today that he probably will not 
want, or be able, to drive from lake to 
lake, or around the countryside, in the 
neighborhood of his vacation spot. So 
Michigan resort communities this year 
plan to close-in entertainment 
facilities. 

“Michigan’s vacationland contributes 
to the support of the farmers, grocers, 
other retailers, and the operation of the 
state government. It is an industry that 
annually brings in $400,000,000 from out- 
state visitors, and that supports more of 


stress 


our citizens than any other business ex- 
cept automobile manufacture. It is a 
valid and necessary industry. We be- 


lieve it will enjoy a good season again 
this year, and that it will contribute 
considerably to renewing the mental and 
physical vigor essential to a nation in 
time of war.” 


Tarry, 
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rest and physical relaxation. 


a ° . & 
@ Whatever you may be doing, you'll do 
it better after a week or two of mental 





Sun Valley is the answer to a tired man’s 


prayer; particularly so if he’s a fisher- 
man. The primitive Sawtooth Mountain 


region has more intriguing lakes and 
streams than you can shake a rod at— 
and more trout than you can net ina 


“ 
ed 


month of Sundays. 


Then, too, you can golf, ride, trap- 

shoot, swim, skate on an outdoor ice 

. rink, bowl—enjoy almost any sport 
SK you can name. The guest accommo- 
dations are perfect, the rates reason- 
able. For any information, or reser- 


vations, write — 






Sun Valley, Idaho 


a 





There’s mighty fine fishing waiting for you at || 


SHEEHAN’S CAMP 


LAKE 


and our illustrated folder with maps will tell 
you all about it. Address 


Sheehan's Camp, Whitefish, C. P. R., Ont. 
NEW FISHING GROUNDS 


in Northern Ontario 
The BEST ever. in MUSKIE, LAKE TROUT, WALLEYEF 
ind N. PIKE fishing. MOOSE, DEER, BEAR. DUCKS 
Spring Bear Hunting & Trout Fishing a Specialty. 
Canoes, boats. Lodge accommodations and housekeeping 
We're easily reached by train. Write or wire 


PARADISE CAMPS & LODGES 


Quibell Ontario Canada 





cabins 











‘SPRING TROUT FISHING. 
ith Metion!: 
N. W. Ontario 


and best trout lakes in this sect 
now easily accessible. Virgin fishing, limit guarant 
every day Average 10-12 lbs. New camp 
accommodations. Reservations necessary. 

information, write 


Manitou eB ., 


One of the newest ion 
ee d 

Complete 
For further 
Lorne MacKenzie Eagle River, on Canada 


ilso Big Eagle Muskie Camp on Eagle 


LAKE TROUT! 


This season we are specializing in Lake Trout Fishing. 
Some new lakes fished last season for the first time 
produced 20-pound lakers. Trip may be combined with 
a bear hunt (gun or camera) moose and other wild life 
photography. Surface fishing for the big lakers should 
prove real sport. Also Northern Pike; Speckled Trout 


Folder, 
BATE’S CAMPS 
Camp 2, Metagama (viaC. P.R.) Metagama, Ont., Canada 
Fishing and 
LAKELAND LODGE weminc*com: 
Wahnapitae Lake — ay District — Northern Ontario 


Excellent meals and accommodations. May ideal mont! 
SALMON, GRAY Mot NT AIN TROUT. June 1. gr ed 
t- ing for WALL-EYED PIKE (DORE), TROUT. Ju 

ept. for SMALL MOI ar oe ACK BASS NORTH 
ERN PIKE. a 1 general run good fishing Outfitte for 
ar r h lake chains in virgin forests itiful | 
scenery Brean onally good fishing. Also 9 en de ing cot | 
tages fully equipped. You can reach here by auto-or train 
Write for folders, maps and references to 


ALPHONSE RIOUX, Skead Post Office, Ontario, Canada 


W. P. ROGERS, General Manager 


KEER WT - ANERITA 














When Writing ‘Abeaiiaas 


Please Mention Ourpoor LIFE 








PENAGE ! 





FRENCH RIVER LODGE 


Comfortable accommodations. Fire-place ae ated cabins, 
excellent meals, moderate rates. Writ 

Manager, French River rot 
Pickerel River, via Can. Nat. Ry., Ontario, Can. 


Planning a vacation? We offer the 
Finest Fishing For 
Bass—Pickerel—Pike—Muskies 
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And what's more, there are 


Yes sir! 
fish! “You should have been here 
yesterday” is an alibi that did not 
originate in West Michigan. 
which is fine and dandy for the busy 
man with only 
well as the chap who can stretch 
his vacation into a couple of weeks 


a week-end off as 


or more. 


Dlay ts Keep Fit! 


And West Michigan, with its thous- | 
and 


ands of rivers, streams 


lakes, 


long shore line fits into this picture. 
offers 
No matter how tough the 


It’s so close, so easy to reach 
so much. 
going is right now, a good lungtul 
of West Michigan’s water-washed 
summer air helps brush away the 


cobwebs of all-out defense work. 


Uncle Sam wants you to get a rest 
this summer. There's a war to be 
won. Fitness for the tasks ahead will 
win it. Proper rest, recreation and 


play increase fitness. 


Leo 


SAVE TIRES .. . SAVE GASOLINE 


Don't come to West Michigan alone, 
or with a companion and an empty 
back seat. Double up. Share expense. 





It may mean more trips, more fish- | 


opportunities for 


Besides 


ing and more 
relaxation and better health. 
it’s the patriotic thing to do. 


c= Wee Books 


4 Free 100-Page beautifs llustrated 
\ S Z Vacation Directory “Carefree Days.” Also 
, Where to Fish in West Michipan Dire 
Wi. } tory of Tourist Cabins, Room Canoe 

~ > ) Trails on West Michigan 
\ 
Ml v / 0 1), ( 
( ( Vv ( 


WEST MICHIGAN TOURIST AND 
RESORT ASSOCIATION 
Room 2,22 Sheldon Avenue, W.E., GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 

















All of 


| to many of our finest summer places. 





Maine’s Fish River Country 


HE Fish River country of northern 

Maine has many ponds, lakes, and 
streams where brook trout are abundant. 
Furthermore, much of it remains primi- 
tive wilderness—roadless and without 
towns or villages. 

Two lakes in that area boast bars 
which are extraordinarily productive— 
one of large brook trout, and the other 
of landlocked salmon. The first runs out 
from Dillons Point on Fish River Lake, 
in northern Aroostook County; there, in 
May and June, brook trout weighing up 


to 4 lb. are very abundant around the 
bar, taking the fly eagerly. Fish River 
Lake is reached by a 20-mi. canoe trip up 


the Fish River from Portage, Me. This 
trip is made in part by outboard motor, 
and part by poling. The salmon bar is in 
Square Lake, and in June there is a 
famous fly hatch there which draws the 
landlocks to the bar and puts them on 
the feed. At times it seems as though 
every landlocked salmon in the Fish 
River Chain had come to the bar to feast 


on the flies. While the time of this fly 
hatch varies, usually June 15 sees it 
under way. Square Lake is northwest 


of Caribou, Me. 





THE BOOK 
OF THE 


YEAR 


Manitoba Invites Sportsmen 


HE Hon. John Bracken, Premier of 

the Province of Manitoba, in a letter 
to OvutTpoor LIFE, the need of 
reasonable recreation in wartime, and 
states that visitors from the United 
States will be welcomed during this year 
as they have been in the past. The in- 
creasing numbers of such visitors have 
been a cause for gratification. 

“With the increasing pressure of work 
during the critical days which are now 
facing us,” he says in part, “ a reasonable 
amount of time for recreation will still 
be a necessary part of most people’s pro- 


stresses 


grams. There will be less time for ex- 
tended vacations and it will be essential 
that we find, during fewer days, the 


and relaxation that will enable us 
tasks with renewed 


quiet 
to resume our daily 
energy and spirit. 

“Manitoba will continue to extend a 
most generous welcome to our friends 
from the United States who may be able 
to come and visit us. And we hope they 
will be many. Our railroads reach out 
We 
are assured by their officials that trans- 
portation services will be well main- 
tained. Many of our best fishing and 
hunting areas are easily accessible, even 
without the use of automobiles. While 
the amount of gasoline available in Can- 
ada, as in many parts of the United 
States, must depend to some extent on 
the exigencies of war, there is every in- 
dication that supplies will be sufficient 
for modest travel.” 

Manitoba has some of the best upland- 
bird shooting on the continent. The 
province also has excellent waterfowl 
shooting. There are many lakes where 
lake trout and pike fishing is very fine, 
and in the Nelson River, and some other 

rivers flowing into Hudson Bay, there is 
some of the finest brook-trout fishing to 
be found anywhere. 





| On 
LAKE 
| erected on Cedar 


| be fishing here 24 hours after leaving Chicago 
































5 WILDERNESS CAMPS 
VIRGIN FISHING WATERS 
REASONABLE RATES 

Thousands of Muskies are caught 
up here every year and hundreds 
arereal prize trophies. Lake Trout 
unusually plentiful in May,early 
June and October. Muskie, Bass, 
Wall-eyes, Tiger Pike are readily 
caught throughout the season. Big 
Game and Duck Hunting. Best 
equipment—comfortable cot- 
tages—tasty meals. Canoe trips 
outfitted. Cruiser and Speedboat. 
Licensed guides. Reservation ad- 
visable. Send for illustrated folder. 


’ 
reens 
NESTORS FALLS, ONTARIO,CAN. 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 


amps 





‘Dalseg’s Camp 


sabe of the Woods, where you get prize MUSKIES, 
ROUT. WALLEYED PIKE, NORTHERN PIKE, 
AND GOOD BASS FISHING. A new camp has been 
Leke, 25 mi. north of Quibell, on the 
Canadian National Railway, Main camp easily reached 
from highway out of Emo. Come by train and sau ll 
Jamps 
open May Ist. Write or wire for full information to 


M. N. DALSEG, EMO, ONT., CANADA 
HOOK’S MUSKIE CAMPS 


Big Narrows—Lake of the Woods 
Reached by boat or plane (20 miles) 
Spring Trout Fishing & Bear Hunting 

MUSKIE—BASS—WALLEYES—G. N. PIKE 


Cabin accommodations, running water elect. 
lights. Choice menu. American plan only. Write 
or wire for folder, complete information and 


routing by rail or highway. 
| Hook's Muskie Camps, Kenora, mora, Gatarte, Canada 


DES STONE’S ASH RAPIDS CAMP 
LAKE OF THE WOODS 
Muskies—Lake Trout—Bass—Walleyes—Northerns 
Moose, Deer, Bear, Ducks 


Main camp with sleeping cabins. American plan only. 
Cruiser and canoe trips. References and folder on request. 


DES STONE 


P. O. Box 90 Kenora, Ont., Canada 





TROUT and WALLEYES 


also 


SPRING BEAR HUNTING 


We have established a new camp on an outlying take 
in the heart of the wilderness, where trout and wall- 


eyes abound. Large northern pike aiso are plentiful. 


Folders on request. For real spring fishing, write to 
CLARKE & CROMBIE CAMPS 
Nestor Falls, Ontario, Canada 











eFish and Hunt in Lake of the Woods’e 


MAPLE LEAF LODGE 


Pian your fishing trip NOW! Spring fishing for Lake Trout on famous 
Whitefish Bay and Crow Lake. Prize winners are taken from these 
waters. Trout from May 15. Summer fishing for Muskies, Bass, Lake 
Trout, Walleyes, and Northern Pike. Best of guides and accommoda 
tions. Good Roads. Drive your car to boat landing. Guests return year 
after year. Reservations must be made in advance. For details, write 


JACK RACE, Box 261, Rainy River, Ont., Canada 
or H. E. LUTES, Sextonville, Wisc. 
DEER — BEAR DUCKS 


MOOSE - 


im season 


a PRIZE 
MUSKIES! 
= 


More Prize Muskies and Salmon Trout have 
caught ot Calvert's than at any other 
“Field and Stream” Prize Contests for 

the past 28 yeors prove this statement, 

Marvelous Bass, Trout and Pike fishing 

Deer and Duck hunting. Six comps. Comfort- 

able cottages. Good beds and meals. Rates 

ble. Modern H b and 

Cruiser for charter. Canoe trips ovt- 

fitted. Write for folder. 


E. Calvert 


RAINY RIVER + ONTARIO™ 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Varizly bpasnssnsncnnid | Se ee runs of wall-eyes 


° * 











- your favorite rod and 
Match 


your skill against the Rainbow 


reel and come now. 
Trout, the fighting Bass and 
Muskellunge ...or go after big 
game fish off the coast. Thrill to 
surf-casting for Blues and Chan- 
nel Bass . . . Here’s fishing that 
makes a truthful man of the an- 
gler. There’s peace and content- 
ment to be found in the cool, 
majestic Mountains. Every va- 
riety of outdoor recreation... 
or 


horseback riding, hiking... 





just relax... far 
away from the 
smoke, noise 
and bustle of 
the city... Ex- 
cellent accom- 
modations and 
food at reason- 


able costs. 





Governor's Hospitality Com., rs 
2897 Dept. of Conservation and ‘ Bel SAS 
Development, Ko Hele 

Raleigh, North Carolina. 
Gentlemen: Please send me pienmnane 
booklet, **Outdoors in North Carolina.’ 





Name 





Address 
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superb golf, swimming, boating, 


b———_—_ 


Wisconsin Wall-éye Run 


and 
the spring give the 
Weyauwega region, in Waupaca County, 
Wis., a unique distinction. On April 15, 
locally the opening day of the season, the 


white bass in 


pike are usually swarming up the Wolf 
River to spawn, and remain in the river 
for about two weeks. The white-bass 


run follows the pike run, along toward 
the close of the month, and usually these 
fish continue to hit throughout most of 


May. With the opening of the season 
fishermen throng to the river and limit 
catches are frequent. 

This section of Waupaca County aiso 
has excellent fishing for black bass 
pickerel, trout, and panfish. The region 
has many streams as well as lakes. 
Weyauwega itself has Lake Weyauwega 
at its doors, with fine fishing for black 
bass, and the Waupaca River runs 
through the town. Accommodations, 
guides, and boats are available. 


‘ / 
Glan. im Busy 






Yoo-Hoo/ 


/ 
fiz COME ON OVER LES / 


Choice Wyoming Fishing 
SECTION in Wyoming where 
fishing and scenery are 

around the headwaters of Fremont Lake, 
west of the Wind River Mountains. You 
can make arrangements at Pinedale, at 


both 
fine is 


the foot of the lake, to be taken in a 
motorboat to the head of the lake, and 
be called for at a specified time to take 
you back. The head of the lake is about 
18 mi. from Pinedale; and at that place 
the lake narrows into a canyon. You 
will have to take in with you all the sup 
plies you need. The nights are likely 
to be cold, often frosty, so heavy cloth- 


ing and a plentiful supply of bedding are 
needed. 

The fishing there is good. The inlet is 
covered by a large rock slide and is a 
fine place to camp. There is a stream 
running into the lake at that point 
There are other good fishing lakes easily 
accessible, above the inlet. The late fish- 
ing is generally not so good, and July is 
about the best time to go in there 

Farther north, the country north of 
Jackson Lake abounds in good fishing 
streams and lakes.—Harold Stevens 


Missouri Trout Streams 


HIS season Missouri has opened sev- 


eral new trout streams, but the three 
state parks—Roaring River, sennett 
Spring, and Montauk—which are re 
puted to have the best streams, will 
probably be fished the hardest The 
Current River, with 10 mi. of trout fish- 


ing from Montauk Park south to Cedar 
Grove Crossing in Dent County, again is 
open. The Eleven Points River may now 
be fished from Greer Springs branch 
downstream as far as Turner's Mill, in 
Oregon County. 

New waters include the Niangua River 
from the mouth of Bennett Spring 
branch to the lower end of the pool 
below Highway 64 bridge, about 1% mi.; 
6 mi. of Spring Creek from Coppedge 
Spring to junction with Big Piney River; 
and 6 mi. of Dry Creek from mouth of 
Westover Spring branch to junction 
with Huzzah Creek. 
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/W CANADA 


These bulletins will tell you 
WHERE—WHEN—and HOW 


78. BIG GAME HUNTING 


f Northern British Columbia. 


Cassiar District 


. ATLANTIC SALMON FISHING—Mira- 

michi District, N. B. 
83. TUNA FISHING 
89. WOODCOCK SHOOTING 

BRUNSWICK —Favored areas. 
91. FISHING AROUND KAMLOOPS, B. C. 

Famous Trout Region. 

. SPRING BEAR HUNTING IN NEW 
BRUNSWICK—With Complimentary Gov- 
ernment License. 

103. SPORT IN THE LAKE PENAGE DIS- 

TRICT—Northern Ontario. 

104. THE MISSISSAUGA CANOE TRIP — 

275 miles—Ontario—Virgin Country. 

106. MUSKIES AND OTHER GAME FISH— 

Eagle Lake, N. W. Ontario. 

107. FISHING IN THE BANFF-LAKE LOU- 

ISE REGION. 

FISHING IN THE LAKE OF THE 

WOODS DISTRICT-—N. W. Ontario. 

110. DUDE RANCH VACATIONS—Western 
¢ anada. 

113. WILDFOWL SHOOTING— 

Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

114. MOOSE HUNTING HIGH SPOTS— 


Ontario and Quebec. 


Nova Scotia. 
IN NEW 


109. 


Manitoba, 


116. ST. VINCENT HUNTING AND FISH- 
ING PRESERVE — Bordcring Laurentides 
Park —Quebec. 

e The thrill of a lifetime. No matter what 


your favorite sport, Canada offers unrivalled 

vacation opportunities for you and your fam- 

ily. Exciting fishing for hard-fighting tackle- 

busters in secluded lakes and streams, . . the 

finest hunting on this continent. . . scenic 

canoe trips that reinvigorate body and mind 
all these are yours in Canada! 

Come by rail. Ask for bulletins (by num- 
ber) or any other information you desire 
which will be sent absolutely FREE, 

Write or wire A. O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, 
5325 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec. Friendly 
Canada Welcomes U. S. Citizens, 


YOUR AMERICAN DOLLARS GO FARTHER... ALL 
PRICES IN CANADA ARE GOVERNMENT CONTROLLED 


Camadian Pacific 














Coutts of BIG ONES 


from Roadside Streams! 


Hook on to the big lunkers that lurk in 
Wyoming's world-famous mountain trout 
streams! Enjoy the spine-tingling thrill of 
battle with the big one that DIDN'T get 
away! There's good fishing everywhere you 
go-—close beside surfaced, tire-saving roads, 
or on pack trips to seldom-fished mountain 
lakes and streams. Rainbows, Goldens, Cut- 
throats, Brooks, Browns, big Mackinaws 
Grayling...all are here, and all waiting for 


your yo 9 OLD FAITHFUL 


ee 06 and famous 


DEVILS TOWER 


Yellowstone and the Grand 
Tetons — world’s most beau- 
tiful mountains. Devil's 
tower. Dude ranches. Won- 
derful fishing everywhere. 
Deer, elk, moose, bear in 
easy camera range. Write 
for bookies, maps, etc. 


CLIP COUPON-MAIL Ei 


i DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY 
i Geo. Houser, Exec. Myr. 406 Capitol Bidg., Cheyenne a 





Kindly send me free information aa checked below: 
C) Highway Map and Information = (——) Hot Springs ¥ 
a C__.) Yellowstone, Grand Tetons and National Monuments 
CD Fishing and Hunting |) Indian Sen Dances 
7 CC) Dude Ranches and Resorts (__) Mouotain Camping i 
y C__) Rodeos, Frontier Celebrations and Outdoor Showe a 
Name 





Address all 
[oe 8 fF 8 8 eee 
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‘ BLACK HILLS 


What peace just to look across 
this mountain play land—to ride 
its spruce-lined canyons to 
feel its cooling waters to zip 

a trout into the frying pan! ... 
Here are carefree days colored 
with that Western spirit which 
IS America. .. . Cool nights and 
no mosquitoes. Send for folders. 


A. H. Pankow, Publicity Director 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
State Highway Commission 
PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 
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Bear, Snow, and Trout 


N AD in your magazine to the effect 
that spring bear hunting could be 
had in New Brunswick, together with 
excellent trout fishing, led my wife and 
me into New Brunswick and one of the 
finest vacations I ever hope to have. 
The camp proprietor advised me that 
around May 10 would be about right for 
bear, but fly fishing was spotty at that 
time. Even so, we’d have a good chance 
to take trout with other lures. We de- 


| cided on a five-day stay from Monday 


the 12th to Friday the 16th of May. On 
the way to Nictau, N. B., we stopped over 
for the night at Andover, N. B. Our 
cabin was located on a bank above the 
St. Johns River. Early the next morn- 
ing I peeked out of the window to get a 
look at the famous stream. It was the 
12th of May but a white world greeted 
me. The snow lay deep and even. 

Nictau lies at the end ef the road. It 
is marked on the map as a small town 
but it has only one house. This serves 
as a hotel for the incoming sportsman 
and the home of the man who is post- 
master, fish-and-game warden, and per- 
haps holds other official positions. At this 
house we were met by the proprietor of 
the sportsman’s camp where we were 
to go. 

My wife and I had brothers assigned 
to us as guides, both fine, courteous men, 
ever ready to take punishment for our 
comfort and pleasure. Our guides took 
us up the Tobique River by poling, the 
stream being swollen and _ turbulent. 
Four miles upstream the canoes were 
left and we made the rest of the trip to 
the camp by trail. While packing in it 
began to rain. This pleased George, my 
guide, for he prophesied better weather 
on the morrow. However, he warned me 
that the snow would keep the bears from 
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traveling, and that in all his experience 
he had never seen the fishing so bad— 
too much weather. However, he prom- 
ised that the lake we were headed for 
held more and bigger trout than any in 
the north country, and perhaps I could 
take them. 

The camp proved to be a well-built 
and comfortable layout on Sisson Lake. 
At 4 o’clock that afternoon the rain had 
stopped, we were dried out, and having 
eaten were ready to try for the trout. I 
tied on a small pearl spinner, using at 
least 15 ft. of 3-lb.-test nylon leader. 
George explained that there was a shelf 
that ran around the lake, and the trout 
lay in the deep water close to the shelf. I 
got my first strike less than 100 yd. from 
the landing. Strikes came often, and 
about two hours later we came back to 


the landing with seven fine trout aver- | » 


aging 15 in. long. 

As the lure had proved good, I never 
changed it. However, I did switch to a 
25-ft. leader. My wife, using a much 
shorter leader, got smaller catches than 
I, but when she changed to a leader of 
similar length got just as many fish as 
I did. One of her fish proved to be the 
prize one of the trip, weighing 4% Ib. 

The bear were not moving, but we had 
a fine time. I want to go back.—Dr. J. E. 
Brisbin. 





World’s 


Finest 


MARLIN 
FISHING 


at Hotel 
Playa de Cortes 


Guaymas, Mexico 


Marlin and sailfish season, 
April to July. Hundreds are 
caught. Swimming, riding, 
tennis and other sports. Hotel 
Playa de Cortes is an easy train 
trip across the border from 
Tucson, Arizona. (Take South- 
ern Pacific Railroad to Tucson). 
For information or reserva- 
tions, write or wire O. P. Bart- 
lett, Dept. OL-5, 310 South 


Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








THE SILVER BIRCHES 


Manitoulin Island, Ont. 


We cater to the Sportsman and his family who appre- 


ciate Real Fishing and pleasant surroundings. Plan this 
year to fish the famous Manitoulin Country. We still 
have ——— Fishing Grounds. Open May 1, Motor right 
to the do Daily train only 12 miles from camp. 


Folder and "full information on request. 
W. M. SANDERSON 
Honora P. 0., Manitoulin Island, Ont., Canada 








The Great French River Offers 
Canada’s Finest Fishing at 


» CAMP THOMAS « 


Muskies, Pickerel, Bass, Pike, Perch, etc. Log 
Cabins, dining hall, boats. A very satisfactory 
vacation assured. Rates $21 a week. Good auto 
road from Toronto to camp. For information, write 


EDGAR BERGERON, 
NOELVILLE, ONT., CANADA 


+* 
[YELLOW LAKE LODGE 


On a beautiful peninsula between Big Yellow Lake 
and Little Yellow Lake 


The Fish Bowl of Wisconsin 
Walleyes, Muskies, Pike. Bass, Trout. License obtain- 
able at the Lodge or 9 boating. golf Fun fo 
Thoroughly mode " hotel or housekeeping c 
Reasonable rates il connections via Soo L ine or 
Chicago & N« ~~ rn. Will meet trains on rec que st 
Write for folder 


MRS. ULLRICH, Prop., Webster, Wisc. 
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PROPERTIES 


for Sale or Lease 


‘SPORTSMAN’S | 
RANCH HOME FOR SALE 


| 160 Acres National Forest, Montana Rocki es. 5 





acre stocked trout pond. De Luxe log buildir 
including large dwelling, barn, garage. een 
Private hydroelectric power. Good elk, deer, bear, 
goat hunting; trout streams. Ranch completely 
furnished & equipped: $10,000. Write 


H. S. Pennypacker Seeley Lake, Montana 
OUTDOOR LIFE 

















Ontario Lake Trout 


HE Kakagi region in the Fort Frances 
area of Ontario has some of the best 
lake-trout fishing to be found in Can- 


ada. There is a chain of lakes includ- 
ing Kakagi, Cameron, Shungwauk, Is- 
inglass, Rowam, and Nolan. The first 


trail into Nolan Lake was cut last year. 
It is a rather small lake but has some 
very large trout in it. Some of the fish- 
ermen whom I have taken in there have 
caught 18-lb. fish in it, as well as catch- 
ing the limit of smaller trout. There 
another lake, known as Otterskin, that 
is very good for lake trout. Boats, motors, 
gasoline, and groceries can be obtained 
from a camp on Kakagi Lake, wnere 
guides also can be had.—C. Roy Teller. 
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Any angler could well be happy with a nice 


catch of trout like these which were taken 
in the Beartooth Rockies, near Red Lodge, 


Mont., on the Northern Pacific Railways 
| Gunflint Trail Country 
N THE Gunflint Trail in Cook 


County, Minn., are many lakes with 
| quite a variety of fish, and along the 
lake shore, near Grand Marais, are the 
Devil’s Track River, Kimball Creek, and 
| Cadenz Creek which are trout streams. 
Some of the inland lakes can be reached 
only by canoe, but there are many that 
are accessible by road. 
Greenwood Lake has Northern pike 
| and wall-eyes, as well as panfish. West 
Bearskin Lake has Northern pike, some 
wall-eyes, and an occasional trout. Near- 
| er the end of the trail are Gull and 
| Saganaga Lakes with many Northern 
| pike and landlocked salmon—the best of 
judgment. There 
in catching land- 
any other inland 


the lakes in my is 

| probably more sport 

locked salmon than 

| fishing, not barring the muskie. The 

| primeval setting of these lakes adds 
much to the pleasures of fishing.—Dr. 
R. J. Hodapp. 


Oregon Trout Fishing 


HE Deschutes River flows through 
3end, Oreg., and is open to boating 
above Bend, but fishing from a boat or 
any floating device below Bend is illegal. 
Above Bend, on the main river, there is 
about 70 mi. of canoeing or boating wa- 
ter, with perhaps an equivalent amount 
on the Little Deschutes. The river is 
| accessible by road at frequent points 
along its course. 

The current averages between 3 and 5 
mi. an hour in the river. There are two 
portages above Benham Falls—one at 
Pringle Falls, and perhaps another at 
ow old log jam. When the water is high 

ill 
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in midsummer the river is often floated 
and fished from a boat. In high water it 
is difficult to reach the best fishing wa- 
ter from the bank. The river has both 
rainbows and brown trout, and fish from 
2 to 5 lb. are often caught. 

June and September are usually the 


best months for this fishing. May is 
often good but the weather is not so 
dependable.—D. H. P. 


Maine Brown Trout Pond 


RANCH Pond, near Ellsworth, Me., is 
regarded the best brown-trout 
water in the state. First stocked with a 


as 


planting of 30,000 trout in 1939, the fish 
found the water to their liking and the 
pond now yields some very large browns. 
have 


Specimens weighing 11 and 13 lb 
been caught there. 


THEY’RE SPOTTING 
CONVOYS NOW 
The binocular known as “the 


world's best—by any test” has 
won acclaim among hunters, 


sportsmen and sports enthusi- clue. 
asts. But today it has more im- ; 

alone, 
portant work to do. In the 


hands of Army and Navy offi- 
cers, its brilliant image, needle- 
sharp resolution of detail and 
wide field stand the nation in 


The Strange Case of 
the Invisible Evidence 


Death had struck in the night. 
copper on the suspect’s knife was the only 


was solved- a 


Wartime Need for Parks 


UMORS that Yellowstone Park might 

be closed during 1942 were disposed 
of by a recent statement from J. W. Em- 
mert, Acting Superintendent: “The Na- 
tional Parks Service believes that the 
nation needs its parks especially in war- 
time as places where those overtaxed by 
the physical and mental strain of war 
may find relaxation, stimulation, and in- 
spiration.” He stated emphatically that 
Yellowstone would be open to visitors. 


Ontario Contest Withdrawn 


HE Province of Ontario in Canada 
announces that it has cancelled the 
Big Fish Contest it had planned for the 
1942 and that all entry forms 
have been withdrawn from distribution. 


season, 


7 
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A fleck of 


this trifling bit of evidence 
spectrograph 


But with 


criminologists using the 


were able to identify that fleck as having come 
from that specific telephone wire. 


The case 
murderer convicted. 


good stead. Bausch & Lomb 
production of binoculars, Ray- 
Ban sun glasses and many spe- 
cial optical instruments (now 
at the highest peak in our his- 
tory) is devoted to filling war 
requirements. It will pay you 
to wait. 


* 











Less spectacular, but of more far-reaching 
significance, are metallurgists, who, with spec- 
trographic equipment, develop and control the 
metal alloys now so vital to our national de- 
In the food and chemical industries, 
spectrography stands guard against contami- 
nation and adulterating impurities. 


fense. 


Today, Bausch & Lomb optical instruments 
provide industry, science and education 
with the precision tools of their trade. 


War 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.... ESTABLISHED 1853 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC 
FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE, ED 


INSTITIt 


ATION, 


PRODUCING OPTICAL 


GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS 
RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 











Cat Raiders 


EDITOR Y EXPERIENCES 
Outdoor Life: with cats would 

fill your magazine. I 
became connected with the New Hamp- 
shire Fish and Game Department way 
back in 1904. For 7% years I was super- 
intendent of the state game farm at New 
Hampton. I tried to raise ringneck 
pheasants; my only handicap was cats, 
mostly the home type. Ask any poultry 
man or game raiser what their bugbear 
is and 100 percent will say cats. In 1941 
I tried to raise wild mallards on a small 
pond back of my barn. It was the same 
old story—cats. 

You can put them down as vermin 
and wildlife enemy No. 1. One night 
driving 12 mi. over back roads I saw 22 
sets of eyes, and every set was in a cat’s 
head. More game birds and less cats, is 
my motto.—Geo. 8S. Proctor, Wilton, N. H. 


Another Precinct Reports 


EDITOR S THE debate on 
Outdoor Life: the California no- 

size-limit rule on trout 
has extended from Hollywood to Wis- 
consin, may I chip in my two cents’ 
worth and bring the argument to the 
Atlantic coast? 

I think that both Earl Ehrhardt, of 
Hollywood, who says the rule is a dis- 
grace, and Waldo W. Rinehard, of Wis- 
consin, who wants it put into effect in 
his state, will agree that the determin- 
ing factor in the argument is the legal 
quota of fish. In the light of that, let us 
look at both sides of the issue: 

Suppose the legal size limit is 6 in. 
and the creel limit is 10 fish. One then 
may catch an unlimited number of fish 
and release all but 10. Every one of the 
released trout is potentially a fatally in- 
jured one. It is idle to state that either 
few or many are so injured. The fact 
remains that all the released fish are in- 
jured—only Dame Nature knows wheth- 
er that hurt will cause the fish to perish. 
All man can possibly do is guess. 

In this respect I am surprised that 
Ehrhardt classes worms with flies. As 
bait, they belong with the salmon egg. 
The worm is soft and pliable, and unless 
the trout is only fooling, i.e., “skinning 
the hook,” he gulps the worm as non- 
chalantly as he would the egg. On the 
other hand, the fly is seized and must be 
turned before being swallowed—which 
explains why invariably such fish are 
hooked in the mouth. 

In early spring last year in northern 
Maine, before fish would rise to the fly, 
I averaged 20 a day for a week; caught 
them trolling with a fly or worm on a 
spinner. Invariably the fly-caught fish 
were hooked in the mouth. At least 40 
percent of those taking the worm were 
hooked deep in the gullet. Fortunately, 
they were keepers. 

I wonder if Ehrhardt has not over- 
looked the great number of fingerlings 
caught through the eye? Is that a fatal 
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injury? Frankly, I don’t know; but I do 
know that in 50 years of trout fishing I 
have never caught a one-eyed trout 
more than 5 in. long. Nor have I heard 











of anyone else’s doing it. How can it be 
otherwise when the fish has lost 50 per- 
cent of its defense mechanism? 

Consider now the question of no size 
limit plus a creel quota. If the basis is 
10 fish a day, then the first 10 caught 
constitute the day’s catch. There is no 
more fishing for that day. Therefore the 
potential damage to fish caught and re- 
leased is reduced to a minimum; almost 
zero, for the ones that get away can be 
only slightly injured. 

There is only one method superior to 
that one: Refuse to fish where you can 
logically expect to find little ones. Maine 
learned that before it was too late; all 
small tributary streams are perpetually 
closed waters, and practically all streams 
that connect ponds are restricted to fly 
fishing. That is common sense, and the 
little suckers get a chance.—George A. 
Humphries, Metuchen, N. J. 


The Forests for Game 


EDITOR HAT article in 
Outdoor Life: which A. D. Moir 

defended the stock- 
men who use our National Forests to 
graze their sheep and cattle came as a 
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surprise to me. I have found out that 
sheep are sure hard on the feed in our 
hills, and on hunting trips where I had 
to pack in a long way Id still find sheep 
corrals here and there. Most stockmen 
who use the forests for summer feed 
are big outfits and not small ranchers. 
When the elk and deer are forced out 
of the hills on account of short feed, and 
have to feed on the property of the 
ranchers in winter, it is a different 
story. The stockmen want the game 
killed off—don’t wish to be bothered 
with wild game. So let’s leave the forest 
to game.—Bud Harper, Dutton, Mont. 


Poor Judgment 


HE program of the 

Audubon Society to 
prevent the use of 
game-bird feathers in commercial fly 
tying brings up a number of thoughts. 
First, there is no doubt that the society 
has done some good in the protection of 
the song bird, but its members get into 
difficulties when they undertake to “pro- 
tect” birds about which they know little. 
Some of them hardly know one bird 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU'RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


from another, others haven’t even been 
in the field or woods, and still others 
have never pulled a trigger on a gun. 
In our state we have a law, sponsored 
by such people, which prohibits us from 
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taking even a reasonable limit of doves, 
although they can be—and are—killed in 
considerable numbers in other states. 

If we sportsmen are not on the look- 
out, the Audubons will wind up by pro- 
hibiting us from any sport at all. The 
society would be doing something real if 
they’d get behind the extermination of 
predatory house cats.—F. F. Gaskill, 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


Black Wolf in Montana 


EDITOR OT a lot on my 
Outdoor Life: chest, and as my 

wife is out and the 
wood stove is warm, here it is! The 
main thing is, I saw something today 
that I'd never seen before, a big black 
wolf here at Bigfork, Mont. He had 
been found dead on a frozen lake, ap- 
parently killed by poisoned meat that 
had been spread for coyotes. He was 
taken into town so I had a chance to 
look him over. He weighs 131 lbs., black 
or almost so. The coarse outer hair is 
black and the fine under hair a dark 
chocolate. His head is huge and fangs 
are a good inch long. Feet very big, tail 
bushy and heavy, ears rather small for 
his head, and sharp. 

This is what puzzles me. In all the 
pictures I’ve seen, a wolf is quite slim, 
with a deep chest and small middle. 
This varmint has the deep chest but 
also a good round belly. 

Several of the fellows around here 
know wolves and they say this specimen 
is not a gray—he’s much too dark. An- 
other says that he’s the kind found in 
Siberia. If so, I don’t know how he got 
here. The boys are going to skin him 
out tomorrow, and it’s time they did, 
because his fur comes off in the hand 
and he’s pretty high—Jim Reynolds, 
Bigfork, Mont. 


e There is little doubt that the wolf you 
describe is a stray from either British 
Columbia or Alberta. In the northern 
parts of these provinces, and in the 
Yukon, there is a tribe of big black 
wolves known locally as “Siberians.” 
There is no evidence, as far as we know, 
that they actually came from Siberia, 
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but their similarity to the Siberian breed 
prompted the name. As to the round 
belly, if decomposition had been in prog- 
ress for some time, gases might be re- 
sponsible for that.—Ed 


Hope This Settles It 


EDITOR ECENTLY you ran 
Outdoor Life: a letter by A. B. 
Nimitz indorsing 
Rutledge’s stand on night 
I wonder if Nimitz knows the 
between a poacher and a 
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night hunter? I think not! He is laying 
the work of a poacher at the night hunt- 
er’s door. 

A night hunter is not after deer, he is 
out for the sport and thrill of hearing 
his favorite hound running and treeing 
a coon. I suppdse Nimitz goes coon 
hunting in the daytime. Here in West 
Virginia we have a law forbidding the 
cutting of den trees and destroying dens. 
So, mister, if you want to hunt coon in 
the daytime, don’t come to West Vir- 
ginia, because here they travel at night. 

As for the night hunter shooting do- 
mestic stock, here’s what I say: When 
your favorite redbone or black-and-tan 
barks “treed,” and there is a cow, bull, 
or mule in the tree, well the durn critter 
needs to be shot.—L. FE. Miller, Fair- 
mont, W. Va. 


® Since another letter came in from A. B. 
Nimitz at about the same time as the 
above, we'll let him speak for himself: 


HAT Archibald Rut- 

ledge article, “Let’s 
Stop Night Hunting,” 
has been grossly misunderstood by those 
who have written to you condemning his 
stand. In my section—which is Rut- 
ledge’s section—the term “night hunter” 
is applied to the dirty, sly, sneaking, 
thieving, unprincipled yellow curs who 
hunt deer at night with a light and a 
gun. No epithet is too vile for those 
skunks. A load of buckshot in their 
greasy hides would have more effect. 

But coon hunters or fox hunters are 
never called night hunters. They are 
sportsmen and sportsmen are gentle- 
men. Rutledge, I am certain: never in- 
tended to insult or offend them in the 
slightest way, since he is a sportsman 
too—A. B. Nimitz, Mt. Pleasant, 8S. C. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Clash of Experts 


EDITOR ETTING into the 
Outdoor Life: moccasin argu- 
ment, I wondered 


when I read George A. Humphries’s let- 
ter in a recent issue, if he really believed 
what he quoted from Cotton’s book or if 
he were trying to kid someone. I'll ad- 
mit I haven’t read this book, but if it 
puts forth such ideas as this, I don’t 
think it should be read by just anyone 
and everybody. 

That the moccasin grows a covering 
of feathers is as fantastic an idea as any 
I have ever read. There is no scientific 
background behind such a _ statement 
whatsoever. Anyone knowing the least 
bit of nature study or just using com- 
mon sense, should know that birds are 
the only animals having a cover of feath- 
ers. The snake, being a reptile, is cov- 
ered with scales. 
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Also the statement that the moccasin 
does not hibernate in the winter is mis 
leading. Here in southern Illinois there 
is a place called Rattlesnake Canyon, in 
which the cottonmouth moccasin as well 
as the rattlesnake and copperhead, all 
hibernate during the winter months. A 
description of the place is found in Dit- 
mars’ book, “Reptiles of the World” or 
“Reptiles of North America.” I think 
this should be good enough authority to 
base my opinion that Humphries doesn't 
know the real truth about the cotton 
mouth. —Collan Hill, Carbondale, Ill. 


e We don't believe you need worry about 
anyone getting misleading information 
from “Thomas Cotton’s book: ‘In the 
Footprints of the Moccasin’,” since we 
suspect it is a creation of George A. 
Humphries’s fertile and humorous ima 
gination, along with the other startling 
“facts” he gave in his letter.—Ed. 


Good Dog—No Waste 


EDITOR FTER reading Le 
Outdoor Life: Roy Harrison’s 
letter, I cannot help 


but agree with him that a pheasant is a 
great game bird and not the pushover 
that B. G. Fokner considers it. 

Yet I disagree with Harrison in his 
contention that “if a man’s a halfway 
decent shot he doesn’t need a dog.” I 
have never found anyone that could 
honestly claim that he could hunt birds 
without a dog and not lose a lot of 
wounded birds. 

I know how valuable a good dog is. I 
had a beautiful working English pointe 
that I lost last fall in an auto accident. 
I hunted the rest of the season without 
him. The first bird I flushed I dropped 
like a brick with one shot. Then I ran 
over to get him—but I never did see that 
bird again. So the bird did no one any 
good, but with a good dog he'd have 
gone into my bag.—Thomas Newkirk, 
Castleton on Hudson, N. Y. 


AY, I'd give a whole 
jug of my favorite 
nose paint to be pres 
ent on the day that the dismaying truth 
dawns on Fokner. His deadly skill on 
the wily ruffed grouse might get him a 
pheasant, but my bet is he’ll eat crow. 
I’m a self-made hero of 30-odd years 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


LL GO GET 
IT MYSELF! 





of northern-Michigan “partridge” hunt- 
ing, but the pheasant has proved me a 
dud many a time.—M. E. Nampa, De- 
troit, Mich. 


The Old Code 


HEN these John- 

ny-come-lately 
conservationists— who 
talk over the teacups while real sports 
men work zealously to guard fish and 
game—fulminate against the fly fisher- 
man, it makes me so mad that I could 
bite. 

Our code of conservation is far older 
than that of any professional reformer. 
Why, more than 450 years ago Dame 
Juliana Berners, in her “Treatysse on 
Fysshing,” outlined an angler’s creed, and 
one that is—in all respects—that which 
we faithfully follow today. Here it is: 


EDITOR 
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“Ye shall not use this foresaid crafty 
sport for no covetous sense to the in- 
creasing & sparing of your money only, 
but principally for your solace and to 
cause the health of your body, and 
specially of your soule. For wherever 
ye purpose to go on your sport of fyssh- 
ing, ye will not desire greatly many 
persons with you which might lette you 
of your game. Also ye shall not be too 
ravenous in taking of your said game— 
as too much at one tyme, which ye may 
lightly do 
> do in every point as this present 
treatysse showeth you, as when ye have 

sufficient mess, ye should covet no 
more at that tyme, also ye shall busy 
yourself to nourish the game in all that 
ye maye and to destroy all such things 
as be devourers of it, and all those that 
done after this rule shall have the bless- 
ing of God and Saynt Petyr.”—Howard 
McCoy, Chicago, Ill. 


EDITOR OUR articles about 
Outdoor Life: the “Great Horse- 

feathers Law” certain- 
ly got the ball rolling here in Worcester 
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County, as well as in the rest of Mas- 
sachusetts. The county League of 
Sportsmen's Clubs incorporated the fol- 
lowing in its program for the future: 
“Killing of bills similar to the New York 
law prohibiting fly tying with wild-bird 
feathers, or any other hostile legislation, 
of which there will be plenty, if the past 
is any guide.’—E. E. Hakkinen, Gard- 
ve Mass 


Sticks and Stones— 


EDITOR ROM the attack 
Outdoor made on Jack O’- 
Connor by Harry Rob- 
ertson, because O’Connor advocates the 
killing of coyotes as predators, it seems 
evident that Robertson has no consid- 
eration for any opinion but his own. 

According to him, if a man kills coy- 
otes for the few dollars he may get for 
their pelts that is all right, but if he 
kills them to save the lives of other ani- 
mals that are worth something—some 
of them so young they cannot run—he’s 
a “rotten skunk” and animated by “con- 
temptible greed.” 

A fair example of the work of coyotes 
is found in “Varmints Move at Dawn,” 
a story by Joe Ryan in a recent issue. 
The coyotes “had caught a cow in labor 

on the evening before, evidently—and 
had killed her newborn calf. The little 
thing now lay torn and half-devoured. 

Now, in addition to such slaughter, 
the coyote is guilty of being a carrier of 
rabies Many will recollect the _ epi- 
demics in the Northwest, when children 
had to go to school under armed guard 
for weeks. If I remember correctly, one 
county was put to an expense of $15,000. 
There was a case in Colorado, Robert- 
son’s own state, where a rabid coyote 
jumped through a glass window-pane to 
get at the people in a lighted room. 

The work of the states in warring on 
coyotes is aided by the federal govern- 
ment, which keeps men in the field kill- 
ing the varmints by any means possible 

traps, poison, and guns.—E. L. Steven- 
son, St. Louis, Mo. 
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How do you put life into an old one? How can a 
few men—even one man—get things started? 

Happily, the job isn’t difficult or complex. There's 
a simple way to do it. To chart that way we asked 
Frank J. Valgenti Jr., New Jersey sportsman and 
attorney, to bring you the benefit of his experience. 

You can’t go astray if you follow his plan: he 
leads through the steps of formation and organi- 
zation, gives you a model Certificate of Association, 
tells you how to elect trustees and officers, how to 
get up a conservation program, and provides a 
model Constitution and By-laws. 

Follow his suggestions and you won't need to 
spend much time on preliminaries. In a very short 
while your club will be a living, growing one—with 


-a record of accomplishment.—THE EDITOR 








come a valuable and vital force in 
your community. 


po yeti are united by the bond 
of common interest. In your com- 
munity you know a number of men 
who, like you, love sport with rod or 
gun. There are others who do no fish- 
ing or hunting, but are much inter- 
ested in wildlife and its preservation 
There is no difference between these 
two groups that can’t be bridged by a 
common love of the outdoors. Phone 
or write to such persons. Explain your 
purpose, the need for an outdoors or- 
ganization in your community. Ask 
each person whom you interest in your 
project to approach the sportsmen ot 
his acquaintance. Arrange a get-to- 
gether meeting for the first possible 
moment. You'll be surprised at the 
number of persons who will turn up 
eager for action. 

At that meeting it is essential to 
outline the need for the club and the 
activities it should engage in. A club 
without a program that is lived up to 
is like a boat without a rudder—at the 
mercy of every foul wind that blows. 
Here are just some of the things that 
are important projects for your club, 
that will keep its members busy and 
happy, and surely achieve better sport. 
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a HE time has come for more and 
—_ better sportsmen’s clubs. True, C 
there are a number of them in C 
existence — alert, up on their 
toes, working actively and construc- r 
tively to improve fishing-and-hunting rs 
conditions. But there are, unfortunate- . 
ly, many more that are content to a 
have an annual dinner, at which brief r 
treasurer’s and secretary’s reports are J 
read and approved, and then, with li 
sighs of relief, all hands eat. And s 
many communities have no _ sports- e 
men’s association at all. s 
Wartime means a change in the Vv 
sport we get and the way we get it. h 
We're not so foot-loose as we have r 
been. There'll be changes in the way a 
we get to our fishing or hunting a 
° ° locations; in the kind of sport we find c 
HE work of conservation must go on—even if the when we get theve; ie the war the fah- Pr 
. . and-game laws are enforced, owing to a 
war forces a curtailment in federal and state pro- curtailment in the number of bt a Oo 
and in the amount of stocking by con- y. 
grams. We men who have always found our great- servation commissions sar ‘of re- v 
est pleasure in the outdoors, anglers and hunters Guced revenues. To ieure present fi 
activity and, even more, to preserve 
alike, must now put our shoulders to the wheel. Oe ee eee Cae eee 
sportsmen’s clubs to help in the fight 
Obviously, as individuals we can do little. Or- for sound conservation measures, and g 
ji ‘ : to oppose those measures that are a 
| ganization’s the thing. Sportsmen’s clubs—the ac- harmful. 
x ‘ i In short, we’ve got to keep sport Vv 
tive, alive ones—can achieve remarkable results, alive by intelligent discussion and by fi 
2 R . planning for the future. The club 
and their members can enjoy every minute of the with motion pictures, entertainments, i 
| _ * dinners, luncheons, and interesting ) 
work. But how do you go about organizing a club? speakers—can do just that, and be- ; 
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For one thing, your club can, in co- 
operation with the other sportsmen’s 
clubs of your state, agitate for the 
“town hall” method of allowing sports- 
men to help make their own game laws, 
described in detail in “Sportsmen: Make 
Your Own Game Laws” in the Febru- 
ary 1942 issue of OUTDOOR LIFE. This 
method, practiced in Wisconsin for nine 
years, has proved very effective. The 
legislature there turned over to the Con- 
servation Commission the authority to 
establish regulations concerning the 
state’s wildlife. At county meetings, to 
which all persons interested in fishing, 
hunting, and conservation are invited, 
recommendations are invited for fishing 
and hunting laws. After full discussion, 
delegates are elected to represent the 
county in the Wisconsin Conservation 
Congress, where all recommendations 
are discussed, acted upon, and handed 
on to the Conservation Commission. 
And, to date, the Commission has al- 
ways put them into effect! Little chance 
for fool laws under such a system! 


Angling Committee Program 


1. Adopt a fish-restocking policy and 
get state codperation in stocking suit- 
able waters with suitable fish. 

2. Codperate with your state conser- 
vation department by suggesting better 
fishing regulations, if needed. 

38. Initiate a movement for more pub- 
lic fishing waters, including artificial 
ponds, flooded quarry holes, streams or 
parts of streams, etc. 











j Club 


Does your community need a live outdoors organi- 


zation? 


Is your present rod-and-gun group dying 


of boredom? Here's a stimulating, step-by-step plan 


for forming a new club—or rebuilding an old one 


By FRANK J. VALGENTI JR. 


,. Watch for pollution of waters, re- 
port when found, and then fight to have 
nuisance abated. 

5. Work for control of erosion by 
planting willows and bushes along af- 
fected streams, by making willow mats 
and seeing that they are properly 
placed. 

6. Fight unnecessary drainage proj- 
ects which lower water tables, affect 
stream flow, and reduce fishing waters. 

7. Restore fishing in waters that are 
fished out. 

8. Get conservation officials to make 
creel censuses of various waters; assist 
in this, for purpose of learning how 
great is the fishing pressure, and so de- 
termine on amount and methods of 
stocking which best will maintain the 
fishing. 

9. Agitate for purchase or lease by 
the state of posted waters so that they 
may be opened to fishing. 

10. Agitate for stream and lake sur- 
veys by the state to prevent hit-or-miss 
stocking; to insure that suitable fish are 
stocked; and that proper forage fish and 
small animal organisms will be planted 
in waters to provide proper food and 











growth for the game fish planted in 
them. 

11. Assist in fish rescue work in ab- 
normal water conditions. 

12. Engage in stream improvement. 
This will result in much greater yields 
of fish from given stretches of water. 

13. Organize junior sportsmen or con- 
servation groups. Keep them interested 
by having qualified club members talk 
to them on wildlife and the work you 
are doing. 

14. Urge upon the state conservation 
department the value of setting aside 
certain portions of waters as fish 
sanctuaries where no fishing is allowed, 
these to act as reservoirs of fish life 
from which fish may spread. 

15. By all means, cultivate friendly 
relations with local landowners. Co- 
operate with them in seeing that good 
sportsmanship is practiced by those 
who, by landowners’ courtesy, fish on 
their property. Act as a law-enforce- 
ment committee for this. Encourage 
local landowners to seek your help in 
running down and punishing persons 








perpetrating abuses. Offer rewards for 
apprehension and punishment of such 
persons. Show the landowner that you 
are sincere and want to help him. Don’t 
brush him off when he presents a legiti- 
mate complaint. 


Hunting Committee Program 

1. Work for the establishment of 
small refuges for small game and birds 
in your area in codperation with state 
and landowners. 

2. Carry out winter-feeding program 
by making, setting up, and maintaining 
feeding stations. Arrange for rows of 
uncut grain, near fence rows or patches 
of brush, where birds can feed in se- 
curity. Pay the landowner to plant 
small feed patches, near good cover. 
Or, if it can be arranged, do it your- 
selves. 

3. Get young game birds from the 
state to be reared by your members for 
later release. 

,. Arrange for scouting committees 

each to be assigned a particular day, 
probably a Saturday or Sunday—to 





walk over the surrounding countryside 
to observe game conditions, look for 
sign of predators, and watch for evi- 
dence of law violations. In case of the 
latter, effort should be made to ascer- 
tain who violators are and to notify 
proper authorities. 

5. Where predators are pernicious, 
club should adopt a control campaign 
in which each member takes part, so 
far as possible. For instance, a crow 
shoot could be arranged, with sport for 
members and benefit for wildlife. If 
such a shoot can't be arranged, prob- 
ably you can get the state conservation 
department to send men to bomb the 
crows’ roosts. 

6. In codperation with conservation 
Officials, plant suitable marshes and 
ponds with plants that are duck foods 

to attract and hold the waterfowl. 

These are only a few of the activities 
in which the club can constructively 
engage. The main thing is to keep 
members interested by constructive 
work, from which better sport can be 
realized. 

In addition to the above there is the 
ever-present need to watch for hostile 
legislation that often is sneaked through 
when no one is looking. For instance, 


see the way the notorious Audubon- 
sponsored ‘“horsefeathers law’ got 
through the New York legislature, 


which prohibited the commercial use of 
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wild-bird feathers in fly tying. Look at 
my own state of New Jersey, where a 
small but well-organized group of com- 
mercial fishermen is cleaning out the 
striped bass, and again and again has 
been able to defeat conservationists who 
would have this fine fish put upon a 
game-fish basis. 

In New Jersey, too, fly fishermen 
have tried to get just 
one stream or portion 
of a stream set aside 
for fly fishing only. 
Whenever this is tried, 
loud yells go up of 
“class iegislation”’ for 
an “aristocratic few.” 


The fishermen have 
iost; but had there 
been some clubs to 


advance their cause 
before commission and 
legislature the result 
might well have been 
different. 

This brings up an- 
other point. The 
weakness of many 
sportsmen’s clubs, or- 
ganized for the purpose of promoting 
one special phase of :port, lies in the 
fact that they do not realize the need 
for a common front with other special- 
ized sportsmen’s groups. Thus the coon- 
hunter's club doesn’t give one husky 
hoot if the fly-fisherman’s interests are 
assailed, and vice versa. Each club 
no matter what the primary interest of 
its members—should go to the mat to 
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advance the interests of its fellow 
sportsmen. In that way a solid front is 
presented on all matters of legislation 
and other interest, and the club has 
built up good will for the time when its 
own interests may be attacked. But a 
group of thirty or forty coon hunters or 
fly fishermen can get nowhere without 
the backing of all other sportsmen’s 
clubs. 

Now, when you've outlined the above 
arguments and program for your pro- 
posed club at the get-together meeting, 
proceed to the business of organization. 
Next come elections. Usually the most 
popular men are put up for office and 
elected, but the right ones for the jobs 
are those with ideas and driving force. 
If your trustees and officers can’t plan 
and lead, can’t keep members working 
and happy—-well, your club will soon 
descend to the annual-dinner basis. 

One of the first questions that will 
come up at your organization meeting 
will be: “How much dues shall we 
charge?’ Unfortunately, I can’t even 
give you a working figure on that. Too 
much depends on unknown factors: the 
size of the club, the magnitude of its 
program, etc. But I strongly advise you 
to start out modestly, with dues of per- 
haps a dollar or two a year. Fund-rais- 
ing will come naturally later on, when 
the club and its program are well 
organized. 

So that you and your group may get 
into action quickly, and with as few 
false steps as possible, I’m going to out- 
line a series (Continued on page 76) 
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HERE is an old Scottish proverb 

which says, “Every craw thinks 

her ain bird fairest.’’” Now, you 

take that proverb in its practical 

meaning and you will get more crows 

each spring; you will have “crow bait’’ 

and the best kind of all—the little 

crow which mamma crow thinks fair- 
est! 

Have you ever strolled through the 
woods or along the wooded river bank 
in spring and sort of caught a glimpse, 
out of the corner of your eye, of an old 
crow leaving a tree top swiftly, silent- 
ly? No wild, scolding caws, no defiant 
circling, just a swift, straight, quiet 
beeline away from there to some place 
else. Well, mark that spot in your mem- 
ory—for that old crow has a nest of 
eggs or young ones in that tree. And 
you're set for “crow bait” soon. 

A little careful scouting around and 
you can locate that nest of twigs right 
up in the crotch of some big branches. 
Hide and watch it. Use field glasses if 
you have them. You may see small 
heads bobbing up occasionally. That 
means the birds are too small, by a 
couple of weeks at least, to bother with. 
If no heads are seen, the eggs probably 
haven't hatched. You may even see the 
old crow return and settle down on her 
eggs or brood. Now you've got some- 
thing for future reference, sure enough. 

Many, many years ago, when out 
along the river plinking with a rifle, as 
boys are wont to do, we heard the wild- 
est carrying-on from a flock of crows 
in a near-by grove, and crept up the 
bank to see what it was all about. Not 
a few, but dozens of crows were 
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circling, cawing, creating a great hub- 
bub. Was it a hawk or owl they were 
after? No, for they kept circling down 
into the tops of certain trees just ahead 
of us. They were intent on bothering 
something, but we couldn’t make it out. 
Creeping a little closer, we edged 
through the old fence that bordered the 
grove at the river. There was a sudden 
heavy fluttering noise overhead. Look- 
ing up we saw three big black crows. 
We were practically paralyzed for 
who ever saw three big black crows in 
the tree tops immediately overhead that 
didn’t also immediately take wing? 


ELL, I was brought up in the 

hunting school that always said, 
“When game is up, no matter how odd 
the circumstances, shoot first and ask 
your questions later.” 

So, in a split second, up went the little 
.22. Spat—spat—-spat! And three crows 
came tumbling down almost simultane- 
ously. 

We leaped down the bank to inspect 
them. Two stone dead. One with a 
smashed wing, yelling bloody murder. 
And all three of them full-sized, but 
young and still downy in spots. 
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The boy pointed him out in the tree top and 


| raised my handgun—to bring him down alive 





One crow didn't survive the pistol barrage, but 
the other one did—and now he'll serve as bait! 


The yelling one then simply whipped 
the flock of older ones into a lather with 
its screaming. We pecked at them in 
flight, but the rifle only drove them 
away. Then we finished off the cripple, 
as it was too badly wounded to bother 
with. 

And home we went to Father, who 
laughed and told us that young crows 
are very home-loving, and just have to 
be kicked out of the nest—to all pur- 
poses, literally driven from the home 
tree. That, he said, is a good time and 
place to get “spring crow bait” for the 
rest of the year. And we began to 
understand the set-up. These three we 
had just killed were great big over- 
grown babies, hopping from limb to 
limb and unwilling to take wing as yet. 

That experience profited us many 
times thereafter. And as the years went 
by, and crow shooting became less of a 
necessity for crop-and-poultry protec- 
tion and just an occasional day of off- 
season sporting, it popped up now and 
then—-bringing with it a nostalgia for 
the days of .22 plinking with a boy com- 
panion. 

3ut now, I realized, I have a boy com- 
panion. One (Continued on page 53) 
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" OU see, I like redheads,” said 
Frank Rodgers. ‘‘They got 
more appeal to ‘em than bru- 
nettes. And, o’ course, blondes 

are too soft in the head. Here in Penn- 

sylvania, anyway.” 

The old well-pumper leaned back 
against one of the huge rocks which 
lined the river bank near his engine 
house, and his eye swept the length of 
the upper Allegheny Valley from White 
Horse Riffle, where the river roared 
over a high bar, down to Angel Eddy, 
where it dropped into potholes forty 
feet deep. 

“Yes, sir,” he repeated, “give me a 
few redheads and I’m happy.” 

He ambled over to his ancient auto- 
mobile, and brought out a glass candy 
jar with a tin lid punched full of holes. 
Among the green leaves with which it 
was filled there were two or three dozen 
hellgramites. He fished around in the 
jar until he found a big one with head 
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and collar of a bright brownish red. 

“That's the baby,” said Frank fondly, 
“that'll attract the old gentlemen 
bronzebacks. There’s somethin’ about 
hellgramites, 'specially red-headed ones, 
that river bass jest can’t resist. They 
might not be hittin’ at all, but you float 
one of these here redheads within range 
of a smallmouth, and you'll have some 
fun.” 

“Rodgers’ Rangers,” grinned my 
partner, the Old Master, as he and I 
peered into Rodgers’ jar. 

“Frank,” I said, “this is a nice mess 
of bait.” 

“Handpicked,” replied Frank proudly. 
“All of ’em are big ones, and most of 
‘em are redheads. Now, you boys take 
these here hellgramites and go ketch 
yourselves some nice bass.” 


| made several tries 
before | got it—or 
most of it—safely 
into my landing net 


Two of Frank Rodgers’ 
Rangers — big, durable 
Allegheny Valley dob- 
sons — with red heads! 


We 
SATE 
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“There’s one old mossback I'd like to 


— 
get hold of,’’ I said as I gazed upriver 
toward a long, flat glide between two 
riffles. 

“If you mean Grandpap,” said Frank 
gravely, “all you gotta do is throw one 
of these here redheads in the Big Oak 
Pool and tell him it’s from Frank.”’ 

“O.K., old-timer,” I replied 
equal gravity. “I'll do that.” 
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HE Old Master and I divided the 

contents of Frank’s candy jar, picked 
up our fly rods, and crawled down off 
the rock into Frank’s canoe. The an- 
cient craft swayed drunkenly as the 
water in her bottom rushed from side 
to side. Faded paint clung to her in 
scabrous patches, and every other plank 
and rib was cracked. The canvas at 
bow and stern gaped forlornly over 
wood that was rotten to the touch. I 
picked up a paddle which was laced like 
a corset with wire, and we shoved off. 
As we headed upriver Frank called 
after us. 

“Say, boys, when you're fishin’ off 
White Horse,” and he nodded upstream 
toward the riffle, “you might put a 
spinner in front of your bait. In case 
you run into a wall-eye, I’d sure admire 
one for supper.” 

We saluted with our paddles and 
swung out into the channel. From 
White Horse Riffle down to Angel Eddy, 
the river passes over three big bars, so 
that between these bars are long 


“glides” where the water deepens and 
slows down. Here the bottom is strewn 
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with huge bowlders and great pans of 
limestone. Off to the edge of the chan- 
nel lie quiet flats of water, where the 
river’s pebbled floor has been scooped 
out in places by ice floes and spring 
floods, forming a succession of pools 
through which the water circulates 
slowly. We paddled up through these 
glides to White Horse Riffle where we 
beached our canoe. 

Fishing with hellgramites, or ‘“‘dob- 
sons” as they are sometimes called, is 
the closest approach a live-bait angler 
can make to fly fishing. The hellgra- 
mite is fortunately possessed of a hard 
collar just back of its head. When the 
hook is inserted behind this horny 
thorax so that the insect hangs on the 
bend of the hook by its collar, it can 
be whipped back and forth like a fly. 
Then, too, a dobson is as hard to kill as 
a catfish, and can survive several hours 
casting. I have often caught as many 
as three bass on the same hellgramite. 
Another virtue of this bait, when prop- 
erly fished, is the important matter of 
clean hooking. I have never hooked a 
bass anywhere but in the mouth when 
fishing hellgramites. 


HE Old Master and I rigged up with 

light nine-foot leaders, and remem- 
bering Frank’s request for a pike, I put 
a spinner ahead of my bait. One split 
shot, about eighteen inches up the 
leader, was sufficient to keep the bait 
rolling along the bottom. I selected a 
Rodgers’ Ranger, slipped it on the 
hook, and then carefully cut off the two 
“tail feathers’ or tiny hooks from the 
hellgramite’s stern so as to prevent him 
from anchoring himself to the river bed. 

We waded out into the head of the 
riffle and cast a long line toward the 
opposite shore so that our baits would 
travel down the riffle and swing through 
a long arc into the slack water just off 
the edge of the rushing current. 


Just float one of Frank’s red- 
heads within reach of a bass, 
and hope your tackle will hold! 
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We passed our equipment along 
An Cae mes and climbed down from the rock 
toward Franks’ ancient canoe 


“Strike!” yelled the Old Master as 
two or three feet of the slack line which 
was coiled in his left hand whisked 
through his fingers. He struck hard, 
sweeping the rod up with his right hand 
and pulling the line down with his left 
A blunt bulletlike body exploded at the 
edge of the riffle and smashed out into 
deeper, faster water. In a_ white 
smother of foam and spray the small- 
mouth hurtled over the speeding water. 
The Old Master hung on grimly 

“You being taken for a ride, mister ?”’ 
lL asked. 

“Holy cat!” he gasped, “I’m not only 
fighting a good bass but Old Man River 
as well.” 

With both a three-pound smallmouth 
and the strong current hammering at 
his rod, the Old Master had his hands 
full. But he netted the fish neatly and 
stood admiring it as it lay bowed in the 
bottom of the net. 

“Inch for inch and pound for pound,” 
he quoted, “‘the gamest fish that swims.”’ 

Then, without even touching the 
bass, he worked the hook out of its lip 
and released it. Meanwhile my hellgra- 
mite had rolled down through the racing 
water until the pull of the line swung 
it over into the pocket of slack water 
at the edge of the current. I let the 
bait settle to the bottom, then twitched 
it gently so that the hellgramite moved 
among the stones with the spinner flut- 
tering. This is a deadly method of re- 
trieve and usually produces strikes 
when other, less 
subtle methods fail. 

I had worked the 
bait only a few feet 
when a solid jar and 
the swift disappear- 
ance of the neces- 
sary slack line told 
me that I had con- 
nected with a good 
fish. It swam irre- 


The five bass—with bacon—would provide supper for four hungry men! 
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sistibly away on a long, steady run. 
Thereafter it hammered against the 
rod with slow, solid thumps. I con- 
cluded that it wasn’t a bass, especially 
since it never approached the surface of 
the water. 

“Come and get it,”” I shouted. “One 
plate of grilled pike comin’ up.” 


te Old Master squinted at my rod 
Which looked like an advertisement 
for piston rings. 

“It’s not over yet, Professor,” he 
grinned. “Don’t crow until you get 
your claws on him.”’ 

I played the fish out until it lay 
quietly on its side, though its weight 
alone made my light rod arch danger- 
ously. As I towed it within reach of 
the net, I saw by its long white belly 
that it was a wall-eye of respectable 
proportions. In fact, I made several 
attempts before I got it, or rather, 
most of it, safely in my landing net. 
The fish was a portly twenty-four- 
incher which scaled better than five 
pounds. 

“Just right for Frank’s supper,” I 
said as I snapped it on the stringer. 

We boarded the canoe then and 
worked slowly downriver from the tail 
of the riffle, stopping often to fish over 
a series of shelving rocks or a pocket 
in the current. I had removed the spin- 
ner so that my hellgramite floated nat- 
urally downstream until it touched bot- 
tom, where it (Continued on page 58) 





Army: Cadet James Rival Pugh Jr., 
United States Military Academy 


By IRA W. STOUT 


" O THIS is Moonshine Hollow,” 
said Jimmy as our car bumped 
along over the mountain trail. 
“Where quail are as thick as 

moonshine stills.”’ 

“Now, just a minute,” I 
“IT never said that!” 

Jimmy cast an appraising eye over 
a ragweed field. “Looks like there 
should be quail here, at that.” 

Tom was silent. His dad was driving 
the car, steering it carefully around the 
rocks. They resigned the conversation 
to Jimmy and myself, as usual. 

“What I did say,"’ I continued, ‘“‘was 
that if you and Tom got a vacation by 
making your grades, I'd take you both 
on a quail-hunting trip in Moonshine 
Hollow. Now here you are, and I mean 
to see which one of you turns out to 
be the best wing-shooting sharpshoot- 
er; the Navy or the Army-——West Point 
or Annapolis. People around here would 
be interested.” 

“That's easy,” boasted Jimmy. “But 
how are you going to convince anyone 
that brothers can be in West Point and 
in Annapolis at the same time?” 

“I don't intend to try! Kentucky poli- 
ticians would know how, but I doubt 
that anybody élse could come even 
close.” 

Their dad glanced around at me. I 
looked innocent. 

“Park the car under the oak tree,"’ I 


protested. 


suggested. “We'll look around here a 
bit. I think I know this territory. 
There's quail here.’ 

We piled out of the car. Jim from 


West Point, Tom from Annapolis, and 
their dad, a former state trapshooting 
champ. 

As we opened the coffee jug I saw a 
native coming down the winding moun- 
tain trail, riding a horse. 
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“I'll find out if there is 
anything worth — stopping 
for,” I suggested, going out 


to meet him. 

After formal greetings I 
said: “We're out bird hunt- 
ing. [Mountaineers always 
call quail “birds.”’] We were 
wondering if there were any 
hereabouts ?” 

The native looked from a 
stone-walled face for a long 
time. Not a thread in my 
garments missed his eye. 
“Ain't you Uncle Dave Mor- 
gan's friend?” 

“Yes, sir,”’ I faltered, not 
knowing whether it was the right an- 
swer or not. 

“Then I reckon I kin tell you.”’ 

He looked up the hollow. “I bin 
a-makin’ a little likker up this holler, 
about three hund’ert yards up. Bin 
throwin’ out the mash around there. 
There's a big covey of birds bin a-livin’ 
off'n it all fall. You'll find them around 
there some’ers. Jist go up and he’p 
yourself.” 


” ELL. . .”’ I hesitated, ‘‘Course, 
we don't want to bother you in 


any way.... 
“Oh, I ain't runnin’ now. Jist made a 
little fer sickness, anyway, you know. 
Jist go on up and mosey around all you 
like.”’ 
I turned to introduce my 
They were rather wild-eyed. 
“This is Tommy, from the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. This is his 
brother, Jimmy, from West Point Mili- 
tary Academy. And this is their dad.”’ 
“Is them places you speak of here in 
Kentucky ?”’ 
“No. Not 





friends. 


exactly,” I explained. 
































and spircled.. 
rmy brought 





Jj ond dodged 


He'd twiste but the A 


Kentucky quail, 


“They're located in the East—schools 
where our government trains officers. 
Army officers at West Point, and Naval 
officers at Annapolis. You know, to 
fight for our country.” 

The man broke his stone face with a 
smile. Climbing down from his horse 
he said: “Danged if I don’t go along 
with you. I want to see what a feller 
trained in one of them there places 
kin do with a gun.” 

We did not quite get to the hollow 
and the old still site. The setter stopped 
us by coming down on point in a draw 
in the open field. 

The father and two sons went up 
together. The native and I stood back. 

Zoom! Out came the birds in true 
mountain fashion, scattering to the 
four winds. Dad got two; Tom, two. 
Jim lost his last bird. 

“Five birds on the rise. What do you 
think of that?” I asked my hill friend. 

“Hit’s a-goin’ to be bad fer the Jay- 
pans, with fellers like that a-poppin’ 
it at ‘em—ain’t hit?” 

After we gathered the quail the na- 
tive said to me: ‘‘“Maybe I spoke a little 
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Two brothers, representing the traditional 
rivalry of the services, demonstrate that 





together they're an invincible combination 
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Tom, left, and Jimmy stopped to look for sign of the "enemy" before proceeding up the hill 
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Navy: Midshipman Benjamin Thomas 
Pugh, United States Naval Academy 


too early. Let’s wait till we git in the 
woods yander and see what they do. 
Hit’s a little harder shootin’ thar.” 

We started climbing the mountain. 

“Now, be careful there, young fel- 
ler,” cautioned the native, ‘ ’cause 
you're might’ nigh where one of them 
birds lit.” 

But I could see that Jimmy was not 
convinced that any man had eyes keen 
enough to mark down a quail at such a 
distance. However, from long experi- 
ence with mountaineers’ keen vision, I 
waited. 

Jim started to get over a wire fence 
when a single fairly took his hat off. 
Jim slid quickly off the fence and 
swung with perfect form and rhythm 
on a zooming quail, one that went fly- 
ing over tree tops and banking around 
underbrush like a demon possessed. As 
the bird came out into an open space, 
Jim squeezed the trigger. The quail 
fell with a perfect dead fall that 
showed he had absorbed most of the 
pattern. 


T THE crack of Jim's gun, another 
A bird came out beyond Tom, spi- 
raled up, and started back over him. 
Tom pivoted and took him going over 
and beyond. It was a beautiful shot, 
combining perfect timing and form. 

I turned to the native. 

“Well, sir,” he said. ‘I reckon the 
Jay-pans didn’t know Kentucky was in 
this country, er they never woulda 
tried hit.” 

“Wasn't that good?” I exclaimed. 

“Good?” He snorted and then spit a 
fine fog of tobacco juice between his 
teeth. “Hit was dang near perfect!” 

“I'm a-goin’ home,” he went on. 
“T’ve seen enough. Hit’s all over but 
buryin’ the dead Jay-pans.” 

“Then you think we can lick the 
world with boys like these?” 

“Shore and certain,”” he mused, get- 
ting really serious. “If’n they don’t git 
the rifles too short. They're makin’ ’em 
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too durned short. Now, that there boy 
o’ mine writ me from camp the other 
day and says: ‘Pap, I missed center on 
my forty-ninth shot ‘cause of this 
durned short barr’l on my army rifle. 
Cain’t you write the congress about 
at 

I was going to laugh but I caught 
the deadly serious face of my friend 
in time. 

He turned and departed down the 
mountain singing, ‘““There’s an All-See- 
ing Eye watching you.” 

“Let’s go on to the still,”’ said Jim, 
“And get that covey there. They'll be 
woozy on moonshine mash anyway. 
Ought to be easy pickings.” 

Up the hill we climbed until Tom 
found the setter down on birds again. 

“Here they are,”’ called Tom. “Bring 
up the Army and see what you can do 
in a place like this.”’ 

3ut before Jim could make it through 
the dense undergrowth the quail came 
up. Tom first shot but 
dropped his second bird. 

“Had to get my range on the 
tire,”’ he explained, laughing. 

“That's just like the Navy,” 
Jim. “Now, an Army man. 

“Let's go back to the car and have 
dinner,” interrupted their dad. 


HEN Jim unpacked the lunch he 
let out a yell: “Cripes! There's 


only one sandwich apiece! What does 
Mom think we are? Has she put us 
on a diet?” 

“Never mind the 
peering over his shoulder. 
into the situation—at 


missed his 


first 


scoffed 


said Dad, 
“Look 
once!” 


eats,” 


coffee 





“Plenty cf coffee,” g:owied Jim, “but 
only one sandwich.” 

“Any salad?” asked Tom 

“No. Thank goodness 

“"Tain’t so bad then 
“No salad and plenty oi 
make it very well 

Tom grinned. “The Aimy is always 
grousing anyway.” 

“Is that so?" sneered Jim. 
me tell you something—”’ 

“Pour the coffee,” shouted their dad. 
“Plenty of coffee. Everybody eat.” 

As we ate by the side of the car, a 
kindly December sun peeped into the 
valley for the occasion. The Kentucky 
hills encircled us with their blue silence. 
I realized that I was a witness to the 
real strength of America. The boys 
before me had grown into manhood as 
my neighbors. They were clean, keen, 
and alert. They knew how to shoot. 
They were unafraid. 

Those boys had been in training for 
a long, long time, had read every issue 
of OUTDOOR LIFE since the grammar 
grades in school. In a strange country 
they would know their way about. They 
could take it, and they could dish it out. 

Into my soul came a new faith and 
assurance, there by the side of the road. 
These boys would not, could not, fail. 
There came into my heart a deep ap- 
preciation for both the Army and Navy 
for selecting boys like these. I multi- 
plied them by thousands and added the 
millions from all over America. Yes, 
we were safe from any foe—-from every 
enemy. 

After lunch 


assured Dad. 
coffee. We'll 


“Say, let 


Jim said: “Right cver 


there in that lespedeza field is where 





jm going to get even with the Navy for 
our football defeat this fall.” 

“Tll just give you that 
brother dear,” mocked Tom. 

“Very well. We'll count the quail at 
the end of the cast, and may the best 
man win.” 

“Count me out, boys,’ I begged. “My 
old feet and legs won’t take me.” 

“All right,” agreed Tom. “Let Dad 
be the referee.”’ 


chance,” 


were soon into a covey—I heard the 
shooting. Shortly, there came another 
burst of gunfire at another covey rise, 
and I began to walk up the road. I was 
so nervous I could not be still. 

I ran into another old mountaineer 
chopping wood by his cabin ana stopped 
to chat. After he found I was a friend 
of Uncle Dave Morgan, he was my 
friend. I told him about the boys I had 
with me. 

“Wal, now,” he said, “I reckon ’tain’t 
no use askin’ how the war’s goin 

“No,” I said. “It’s bad enough, right 
now.” 

“Hit’s a goin’ to be that way too,”’ he 
assured me, “till we get some Kentuct! -7 
boys thar.” He smiled. “I got a bcy 
of my own gettin’ ready to go over. He 
writ me a letter the other day and he 
says, says he: ‘Pap, I’m a-goin’ to carve 
my ‘nitials on ’em with rifle balls so’s 
there won't be no argument about how 
many I got.’” 

Our conversation was interrupted by 
the appearance of the boys. As we 
walked to the car I asked in fear and 
trembling: (Continued on page 83) 


f fess shook hands and were off. They 





We didn't quite get to the hollow and the old 
still. The setter halted us by coming on point 


Jim couldn't bother to sit down 
to eat his single sandwich. "Say," 
he groused, “what does Mom think 
we are? Has she put us on a diet?" 
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W. L. "Chief" Coller, famous trick caster, is a rod-repair expert too 


ITH fishing rods, like every- 

thing else, affected by war 

shortages, it will pay you to 

practice some monkey-gland 
surgery and rejuvenate the ones you al- 
ready own. It takes only an evening or 
two of pleasant puttering to put into 
first-class shape a rod that, because of 
accident or normal wear, might be dis- 
carded in favor of a brand-new one in 
normal times. These are not normal 
times, and the rod you put back into 
shape may indirectly help to hook a 
Jap, through conservation of materials. 

In reconditioning your fishing rod, 
you will find it worth while to follow 
some of the time-tested methods prac- 
ticed by W. L. (Chief) Coller of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Coller, manager of the 
tackle department of a leading Cleve- 
land sporting-goods store, and for many 
years one of the world’s great trick cast- 
ers, does rod repairing and rod building 
in his basement shop as a sideline. 

Rod reconditioning requires few tools. 
You can get by with a few old razor 
blades, a pair of scissors, a sheet of very 
fine sandpaper or abrasive cloth, a 
small screw driver, and a hammer. Ma- 
terials required will depend upon the 
rod ailment, and will be mentioned in 
their proper places. 

Coller works mostly with split-bam- 
boo rods, so let’s start with these. Most 
ef the methods applicable to bamboo- 
rod repair also can be used for metal 
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rods and for those 
made of hickory or 
other material. What 
points of difference 
there are will be tak- 
en up later in this 
article. 

Ferrules. These are 
the metal tubes or 
caps used on the butt 
of a bamboo rod, on 
the ends of rod sec- 
tions, and for attach- 
ing the tip guide to the tip. Examine 
the ferrules carefully. If the rod hasn’t 
been used for a long time, you may find 
the surfaces corroded and the ferrules 
loose on the bamboo. A little fine steel 
wool or abrasive cloth will remove the 
corrosion, but it may also cut through 
the plating if the ferrule has a chrome 
or nickel finish, so try using commer- 
cial silver polish first before resorting 
to the other methods. However, when 
the plating is pretty well shot, you can 
remove it entirely with abrasive cloth, 
obtaining a polished-brass finish. A 
coat of clear lacquer will preserve the 
polish and remove any slight looseness 
that may be present in the joint. Or, if 
seriously loose, the ferrule should be re- 
moved and then cemented back on, in the 
same way that you’d attach a new one. 

If the ferrule is dented, split, or other- 
wise badly damaged, remove it by ex- 
tracting the rivet, if any, and heating 
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Factories, men, and materials 


from now on, it will be up to you to keep 
sporting gear in working order—or curtail 
your sport, and sport was never more vital 
to national morale than in these tense and 
busy days. In this article, and others to fol- 
low, OUTDOOR LIFE shows you simple ways 


to fix, or make, equipment you will need. 
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on which you have depended in 
the past for outdoor equipment 
today must answer the call for 


war production. Increasingly, 








gently until the cement loosens, then 
replace it with a new one. Select the 
new ferrule in a size that either fits the 
shaft snugly or is a wee bit too small; 
then with a razor-blade scraper or sand- 
paper work the bamboo shaft end down 
until it barely slips into the ferrule. In 
doing this, be careful not to get the end 
out of round or off center. The center 
line of the ferrule should coincide with 
the center line of the rest of the shaft. 

Ferrules are cemented in place. Stick 
ferrule cement, obtainable for a few 
cents at any sporting-goods store, is 
used. Here is the way Coller does it: He 
holds a match to the end of the stick of 
cement until it begins to burn. In a few 
seconds the molten cement will begin 
dropping down, and he lets it drop on 
the end of the shaft, distributing it well. 
When enough cement is in place, he re- 
heats the shaft end until all the cement 
on it is soft; then, with a quick twirling 
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Guides, whether on bamboo or metal rods, 
are best held in place by windings of fine 
silk. Here one foot of the guide has been 
fastened temporarily with friction tape 
while Coller winds toward the other foot 





> 


Laying on the loop that will make a blind 
tie at the finish. The lathe is a help in 
winding, since the proper method is to re- 
volve the rod and simply feed the silk on, 
rather than turn the spocl around the rod 





The tag end of the silk is put through the 
loop, so that a smart pull on the latter 
will carry it out of sight. Friction tape 
may now be removed from the other foot and 
a similar winding made from right to left 





A spiral design of open winds running out 
from the quide windings on each end makes 
your rod look attractive and different. The 
rod shown here is of hickory, which Coller 
considers inferior to split bamboo or steel 
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motion, he pushes the cold ferrule into 
place over it. The cement hardens 
almost instantly. If the new ferrule has 
a pin or rivet fastening for extra secur- 
ity, drive this through the old hole in 
the bamboo shaft, rather than make a 
new hole that might split and further 
weaken the bamboo. If the job isn’t sat- 
isfactory, it is a simple matter to warm 
the ferrule over a match or candle and 
pull it off for another try. Excess ce- 
ment should, of course, be removed. 

Guides. These, usually bound in place 
with silk thread, have a habit of becom- 
ing loose, bent, or broken, and must be 
remounted or replaced with new ones. 
The best guides are made of agate, but 
the war has created a scarcity of them. 
Hardened steel guides also are doing 
a disappearing act. Imitation-agate 
guides, made of glass, may have tc be 
substituted for better ones until the war 
is over. Or sometimes the agate part of 
a damaged guide is sound and can be 
remounted in a metal ring by the skilled 
craftsman. 


UT whatever the type, the guide must 
be bound securely to the rod. In re- 
pairing a rod, mount the new guide 
where the old one was. With a piece of 
adhesive tape, friction tape, or simply a 
length of string, bind one foot of the 
guide tightly to the rod. This will hold 
it while you wind silk over the other 
foot. If the guide is a new one, check it 
before you start, to make sure that it fits 
the rod snugly and that no sharp edges 
project where they might cut the thread. 
There are various decorative ways of 
winding the thread, which for practical- 
ly all ordinary rods can be No. 00 pure 
silk. Simplest is the solid winding. 
Start, as shown in the sketches, by lay- 
ing a short bit of the end of the silk 
lengthwise along the rod, then begin 
winding around the rod, working toward 
the guide, so that the tag end of the silk 
is bound down in place. After about 
five turns, stop and cut off what’s left 
of this tag and continue winding, keep- 
ing each turn snug against the last. 
When within about five turns of the 
arch of the guide, where the winding 
will stop, pause again, bend a three- 
inch length of thread to form a loop, lay 
it along the rod so that the loop lies be- 
neath the ring part of the guide, and 
wind several more turns over the looped 
thread. Cut the silk with about two inches 
to spare, insert its end through the 
thread loop, and pull on this thread so 
that it draws the end of the winding back 
beneath the turns, forming a blind tie. 
For decorative purposes, alternate 
bands of different-colored thread are 
often used, and blind ties are made to 
conceal the ends of each band. This 
sometimes is a bit tedious, so Coller has 
devised a simpler way that can be used 
when a dark band is to be made ina 
light-colored winding. After making a 
suitable number of turns in the light 
color, he applies black or colored water- 
proof drawing ink to the thread for a 
distance sufficient to produce the de- 
sired band, allows the ink to dry, and 
continues with the winding. Since the 
silk is eventually varnished, water-sol- 
uble inks can be used with pretty good 
success if you have no waterproof kind. 
Brushing lacquers also might be satis- 





factory for coloring. Another decorat- 
ing stunt is to bind the guides as usual, 
then make a winding of widely spaced 
turns up the shaft of the rod to the next 
guide, forming a spiral. If another 
spiral is then wound back to the start- 
ing point you have an attractive cross- 
hatch design which some authorities 
believe strengthens and improves the 
action of the rod. Or you can simply run 
plain spirals out for an inch or two in 
each direction from the guide windings, 
finishing off each with a few close turns, 
as shown in one of the photographs. 
Again, you can use two colors laid side 
by side in a close binding for still an- 
other effect. 

When the silk is in place, apply flex- 
ible collodion solution, obtainable from 
most drug stores, or silk preservative, 
and let it dry for several hours. Then 
give the winding a coat or two of rod 
varnish. Coller has found that if the 
varnish is applied with the finger in- 
stead of a brush, a smooth job free of 
sags, laps, and little bumps of varnish 
will result. 

The only unusual piece of equipment 
in Coller’s shop is a “rod lathe” that 
consists of two pairs of rubber casters 
mounted so the rod can be laid on them 
and rotated. The special mountings 
were made for him by a machinist 
whose hobby is fishing. However, they 
can be duplicated by any craftsman 
with simple metal-working tools, or 
rubber chair casters can be mounted as 
is, with a little ingenuity, to serve the 
same purpose. Or you may, of course, 
persuade a friend to hold and rotate the 
rod while you do the winding, as was 
shown on our cover last month. 


ANDLES. Whether a handle is 
}. straight, with the butt section of 
the rod extending all the way back 
through it, or offset, with a socket to 
take the rod butt, it is probably made of 
rings of cork fitted tightly against one 
another over a wood or metal core, held 
in place by some adhesive plus metal fit- 
tings at both ends. To replace the cork 
grip, you need merely remove the fit- 
tings, cut away the old cork, slide new, 
glue-coated cork rings up over the core, 
and replace the metal parts, smoothing 
the joints and shaping the cork to suit 
your hand with a little sandpaper after- 
ward. Glue used may be ferrule cement, 
casein, or one of the new plastic ce- 
ments. However, it looks as if the sup- 
ply of cork for handles may not equal 
the demand much longer, so you may 
have to use an alternate material. One 
of the best is walnut, turned or carved 
into handle shape, bored to fit over the 
core, and glued into position. It can be 
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Regluing bamboo segments that have opened up 
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finished with several applications of lin- 
seed oil or two coats of spar varnish or 
clear lacquer. Many fishermen believe 
a walnut handle is superior to any oth- 
er. And if you like a pistol-grip or some 
other special shape, walnut may easily 
be carved to suit whereas cork would 
be impossible to shape. 

The metal parts of a rod handle may 
become badly corroded and dented. They 
can be straightened by gentle tapping 
with a small hammer, with an iron rod 
or other support inserted beneath the 
dent. If the corrosion cannot be re- 
moved with polishing compound to leave 
the plated finish unmarred, then, as with 
ferrules, the metal'surface can be given 
¢ horough cleaning with abrasive cloth 
cr steel wool, removing the plating to 
show the brass underneath, and a coat 
or two of clear lacquer applied to pre- 
serve the finish. 

Split rods. Most bamboo rods consist 
of six triangular strips glued together 
to form a hexagonal shaft. If the rod is 
kept in a damp or wet place for a time, 
the seams may separate. To repair a 
slight crack of this sort, force glue into 
it and bind tightly with cord until the 
glue has set; then remove the cord, 
scrape away any excess glue, and re- 
varnish the area. If the split is a bad 
one, reglue it in the same way, bind with 
silk or other strong material, and leave 
the binding permanently in place, apply- 
ing new varnish over it. Any good glue 
can be used to repair splits, with the 
varnish to protect it, but a waterproof 
type, or a pyroxylin cement, will resist 
moisture better over long periods than 
water-soluble adhesives 

Refinishing. Bamboo rods are pro- 
tected by flexible varnish. You can buy 
special rod varnishes, or a good grade 
of spar varnish is equally satisfactory. 
Synthetic lacquers and enamels may be 
used too. The main requisite, aside from 
durability, is that the finish be flexible. 

For removing old finish, Coller finds 
a rather stiff razor blade as satisfactory 
as anything, if care is taken not to cut 
into the bamboo, and somewhat faster 
than liquid solvents or removers. Two 
coats of varnish should be the minimum 
for a new shaft or one from which all 
the old finish was removed. Thereafter, 
apply a single coat about once a year. 


When the varnish layers become so 
heavy that the rod loses some of its life, 
remove all the finish and start over. You 
can also purchase extremely hard and 
durable waxes that are said to increase 
the wearing qualities of the varnish or 
lacquer finish. 

As I have said, rods made of tubular 
or solid steel can be reconditioned as 
readily as bamboo. There are some dif- 
ferences in the technique required, how- 
ever. 


ERRULES. These are almost al- 
Pivavs fastened with solder instead of 
ferrule cement, although the cement 
could be used for a temporary repair. 
Ordinary soft solder is used on metal- 
rod ferrules, and can be softened over a 
small flame to allow removal of the part. 
In resoldering, follow the directions that 
come with the solder or the can of flux. 
Work carefully. Bad soldering is lit- 
tle better than none at all. 

Guides. Some metal rods have guides 
that are soldered in place, but the bet- 
ter way is to bind them in position with 
silk, in exactly the way described for 
bamboo rods. Coller has found that the 
wire wrappings sometimes used over 
the feet of metal-rod guide feet have a 
tendency to loosen because the rather 
soft wire gradually stretches. Silk is 
much better, he is convinced. 

Broken shafts. Attempts to mend 
breaks in steel rods by welding, braz- 
ing, or other means have never been 
found very satisfactory, Coller says. 
Such treatment disturbs the temper of 
the steel and only prepares the way for 
later failures. Manufacturers them- 
selves seem to be swinging toward one- 
piece steel rods because even the joints 
formerly used proved to be weak spots. 
If you are ingenious, you may be able to 
repair a broken steel rod so it will give 
good service, perhaps by turning a break 
in a shaft into an extra joint. But if pos- 
sible it is better to obtain a new rod. 

Refinishing. Steel rods have various 
finishes, including chromium plating, 
cadmium plating, lacquer or enamel, 
and gun blue. There isn’t much the or- 
dinary rod owner can do about a plated 
rod on which the finish has been dam- 
aged. Such plating, fortunately, sel- 
dom requires (Continued on page 59) 
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Blind ties like those demonstrated here give your windings a professional-looking finish 
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Attaching new ferrules, or resetting old 
ones, is no great job. A stick of ferrule 
cement is set afire and the melted parti- 
cles allowed to drip on the rod end; then 
the ferrule is twisted carefully into place 





Close-up of Coller's lathe. Its mountings 
were devised by a machinist, but a simpler 
version of it can easily be made from two 
pairs of casters. Or you can get a friend 
to turn the rod while you feed on the silk 





Burnishing the corroded and worn parts of 
a reel seat with steel wool. If corrosion 
isn't too deep you can clean the metal 
with a polish and save the finish. Other- 
wise it's better to remove plating entirely 
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Here Coller gives a metal rod its new coat 
of lacquer. The old finish was removed by 
sanding, then washing with paint thinner. 
However, a careful scraping with a razor 
blade is best for taking varnish off bamboo 
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“CHARLES 


De FEO 


N THE opening of the 


day 
Texas bass season eleven years 


ago, come May 1, I stayed 
home. Wandering around in 
the yard—-probably daydreaming about 
the boys who were out snagging them 
I stepped on a rake, and the handle 
came up and hit me so hard I have listed 
slightly to port ever since. 

I took it as an omen, and from that 
day to this I have respectfully dedicated 
May 1 to a bronze-backed, big-mouthed 
fish. I never expect to abandon this 
policy. When I grow so old that I can 
no longer go forward under my own 
steam, then I'll have some loyal grand- 
son bring me a tub of water with a 
bass in it, and I'll sit there in my arm- 
chair and angle for him. For I’m con- 
vinced that it’s bad luck for me to stay 
away from the water on that opening 
day-——bad luck and bad judgment too. 

Still I never expect to catch a big one 
on that fateful occasion. I never have a 
ghost of a chance at that seven or eight- 
pounder that gets the prizes. And I’m 
not the only one. Maybe it’s different 
in your part of the country, but down 
where I live we take it for granted that 
some rank dub who doesn't know the 
difference between a dry fly and a five- 
eights-ounce plug will come waddling 
in with the biggest bass on the opening 
day—then go waddling out with the 
prizes with a smug look on his face. 
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With mighty fury and cun- 
ning the great bass fought 
the line, but Doc—his feet 
planted firmly on land—was 
determined to whip it down 


After you see a thing like that hap- 
pen year after year, you eventually rec- 
oncile yourself to it, like floods and 
high prices and the common cold. That 
is, Ido. But not Judge and Doc. As the 
years creep up on those venerable 
worthies in a manner that might dis- 
courage men of a weaker fiber, they 
derive from some unknown source a 
brand-new and youthful enthusiasm as 
the bass season rolls around each year. 
You will find them out there waiting 
for the crack of dawn, each vowing that 
he will bring in a bass the likes of 
which no mortal eye has ever gazed 
upon before. 

And I guess that incident of the 
Slasher and the Shad was the high spot 
in their long career of setting aside the 
first day of May in honcr of a sulky, 
savage, unpredictable fish. 


OW, Doc and Judge have widely 

divergent views on the subject of 
catching bass, just as they have on 
about everything else where a differ- 
ence of opinion is possible. And there’s 
ample opportunity during two months 
of dry fishing to whip these views up 
to a climax for the opening day. So 
even though I don’t ever get a bass 
worth mentioning, I do have the op- 
portunity of hearing a vast amount of 
worldly wisdom upon the subject, and 
of seeing a minute fraction of that wis- 





dom put into action by its proponents. 

“Now, that,” said Doc as we rounded 
a bend in Lake Olmito and hove into 
view of the little finger of land just 
above the bend where a dam had once 
been built, “is the home of the Slasher 

right in next to that old elm stump 
you see there.” 


"rt IDDLESTICKS,” Judge suddenly 

> canteded as he made a particularly 
hard cast, trying to reach some lily 
pads, and brought up short with a back- 
lash. 

“You don’t believe it?” 

“IT don’t know what you're talking 
about. I've got worries here of my 
own,” and the Judge started milking 
the reel, while I eased off on the paddle. 
Doc cast steadily, doing a nice smooth 
job of it in that lumbering way of his. 
Yes, he’d fool a man who might think 
a big, fat fellow like Doc couldn't really 
handle tackle. 

“We call this fish ‘Slasher’,’’ Doc ex- 
plained, “‘because he’s got a nasty habit 
of just slashing at a bait, then veering 
off and smacking it with his tail—or 
maybe bumping it. He intrigues me, 
the rascal.” 

“How do you know he’s there?” 
Judge asked, and I felt it coming. 

“Why, he lives there. I’ve had a dozen 
strikes from that fellow, and he’s never 
felt a hook but once. That time I think 
I stuck him in the side as he passed.” 

“Fiddlesticks,” Judge said again, and 
this time he wasn’t talking about the 
backlash. 

“Now, of course I haven't the slight- 
est interest in winning prizes or other 
tokens that might be testimonial to 
ability that is well-established and rec- 
ognized. .. .” 

“T got it out,’’ Judge cut in, speaking 
of the backlash again. “Let’s go on up 
the creek and get into some big ones.” 
To Judge, Lake Olmito is and will al- 
ways be a creek. It is, in reality, an old 
bed of the Rio Grande River, lined with 
beautiful ash, elm, ebony, and huisache 
trees, filled with clear water that har- 
bors some of the finest fighting bass in 
our part of the country. 

We had reached the spot where the 
Slasher was supposed to live, and Doc 
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and Judge were both putting their lures 
in there, sliding them back into the 
water with that froggy plunk that 
marks the difference between a skilled 
bass fisherman and a dub. I eased off 
on the paddle, for I knew Doc would 
want to work the spot for several min- 
utes, even if Judge didn’t. 


""T HERE'S no Slasher in that hole,” 

Judge finally said. ‘“‘No slasher, no 
cutter, no whizzer—no, not even a 
perch. Let’s move on.” 

“The old green-pasture hunting in- 
stinct working on him,’’ Doc told me. 
And to Judge, “Do you come bass fish- 
ing so that you can race up and down 
here forever hunting something new?” 
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Judge looked it over 
critically, even gazing 
into the huge open 
mouth, "Say," he said 
suddenly, "look here!” 
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By HART STILWELL 


CHARLES DE FEO 


This tale won't settle any arguments, 


but there's a moral in it: Never look 


a potential prizewinner in the mouth 


“I come to catch bass,”’ Judge replied, 
“and when I see there are no bass in a 
spot, I like to move on to some other 
place. How long does it take you to 
search an empty barrel?” 

“The Slasher hasn’t stirred out of 
that hole in five years,” Doc persisted. 
“Once I sneaked out here at night and 
tied a plug to that 
stump with a rubber 
band, the line leading 
to my rod down the 
lake there on the 
bank. I was deter- 
mined to catch him. 
Next morning, I eased 
out in the boat and 
picked up the rod. I 
shoved the skiff out 
there to the middle, 
and then started 
working the lure back 
and fortm. ....° 

“Any man who 
would tie a plug to a 
tree with a rubber 
band ought not be 
running around loose 
trying to tell sick peo- 
ple what’s wrong with 
them. Let’s move on.” 

At that instant the 
water boiled at Doc’s 
plug and he leaned 
into the rod, but he 
leaned too soon. The 
fish missed. It was 
easy to see from the 
way he tore up the 
surface that he was a 
mighty bass. 

“The Slasher,” Doc 
sang out. “I told you 
he was there.” 

Both men got hot 
and started flinging 


plugs into that hole, while I gently 
eased the skiff back and held it in cast- 
ing position. They kept tossing plugs in 
near the stump and working them out 
—Judge fast, as was his nature, and 
Doc gently and lovingly, as though 
each cast was his last for the season. 


FTER perhaps five minutes of this 

Judge began to fret again. He is 

no man to cast at one spot by the hour, 

even though he knows there's a big fish 

in it. He insisted we move on up the 

lake, and Doc insisted we work the hole 
a while. 

“You take the boat and let me out,” 
Judge finally said. “I refuse to cast in 
that one place all day.” 

Doc didn’t answer for an instant. 
Then he said, “You take the skiff. I 
think I'll get out here and land that 
bass. He’s in a striking mood, and I 
feel that all it takes is persistence.” 

Persistence. That was Doc’s strong 
suit in life, and Persistence vs. Surprise 
was the basic conflict in their bass 
theories, Judge holding that the way to 
catch bass is to surprise them, while 
Doc argued that you simply had to wear 
down a fish’s resistance. 

“A bass is a strange creature,” Doc 
explained as I paddled the boat toward 
the finger of land to let him out. ‘“‘He’s 
moody, and his mood will change at 
times with each cast of the plug. There 
is a definite cycle through which the 
fisherman must coax his fish.” 

“Cycles, persistence, pills — nuts,” 
Judge exploded. “I’ve listened to that 
story now for twenty years, and never 
caught a bass by using it.” 

“At first the mood of your fish may 
be serene—calm and serene,” Doc went 
on, with a sly smile at me, for Judge 
was anything but serene then. He was 
impatient to (Continued on page 64) 
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HE worst deer hunter I have ever 


known was also the most indus- 
trious. He was at that time in 
what is known as “the prime of 
life,” a husky, stocky, powerful fellow 
with the strength of a bull and the en- 
durance of a desert-bred mustang. I 
went hunting with him once——just once 
and the experience almost killed me. 
He took the lead, headed for the 
highest hill in sight, and went charging 
through the brush like a tank on a 
blitzkrieg. He rimmed around that hill, 
out over the top, plunged across a 
saddle to the next one. I had recently 
recovered from a serious illness, and 
before the day was over I was prac- 
tically ready for bed once more. We saw 
not a single deer during that wild sa- 
fari, but we were in excellent deer coun- 
try. Tracks, droppings, places where 
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bucks had rubbed off 


velvet were every- 
where. Every few 
hundred yards we 


saw the long, plung- 
ing marks still fresh 
where a frightened 
deer had run. 

My friend’s one 
philosophy of hunt- 
ing the white - tail 
was that the more 
ground he covered 
the more deer he 
would see. True, he 
saw a deer now and 
then. But to. see 
these few deer he 
must have walked 
150 to 300 miles a 


season. He almost 
never got a good 
shot and he aver- 


aged about one buck 
in five years. 
Along about 3 
o'clock, I was licked 
and told my friend 
so. With his hoots 
ringing in my ears 
I headed wearily 
back toward camp 
five miles away. 
Later, while I was 
resting my weary 
legs, I saw him—or 
the movement of his 
red shirt rather 
going along the side 
of a wooded hill al- 
most a mile away. 
Ahead of him was 
a saddle where any- 
thing he moved was 
pretty sure to pass. 
I had only about 400 yards to go to get 
into a position where I could command 
that saddle, so I found a nice log and 
sat there waiting with the wind in my 
face. Presently a doe slipped out of 
the brush, stopped in the saddle, looked 
back toward my friend, then trotted 
off. Next two young bucks, a prong 
and a spike, came out. The prong was 
legal and I was contemplating shoot- 
ing him when I caught a movement in 
the brush. It was a big four-point buck, 
sneaking along with his antlers forward 
and his tail tucked between his legs. 
My .270 bullet caught him right behind 
the shoulder at less than eighty yards, 
and he didn’t move out of his tracks. 
My friend came puffing up a few 
minutes later, marveling at my good 
luck and bemoaning his, and together 
we cut a pole and carried that buck into 
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camp. He felt that he was traveling 
under an evil star that day because an 
industrious fellow like him hadn’t got 
a deer and a lazy one like me had. 


Bia industry alone gets no white- 
tails. As a matter of fact, a certain 
amount of laziness in a man’s hide is 
probably a help rather than a hin- 
drance. One of the cardinal rules of 
still-hunting the white-tail is to cover 
the ground slowly, quietly, carefully, 
watching the wind and keeping on the 
alert. Particularly in the early morn- 
ing and in the late afternoon, when 
deer are feeding and moving, it is wise 
to spend abceut a third of the time 
simply sitting and watching, something 
that a lazy man does best. A station- 


ary man is almost impossible for a deer 
to see, and many times I have had 
white-tails almost walk over me. The 
same thing is true of other game ani- 
mals, even keen-eyed bighorn sheep. 
Antelope, are, I think, the only excep- 
tion. 


Some years ago when I was hunting, 
I had “slept cold” and as a conse- 
quence I was very weary the first day 
of the hunt. I had been out a couple 
of hours and had covered about three 
miles without seeing anything when I 
sat down in a warm patch of sunlight 
to rest and thaw. I had been there a 
quarter of an hour when across the 
draw about 150 yards away I saw a 
movement. It was the head of a buck 
that was lying behind thin brush. He 
had awakened from a catnap and had 
reached for a bit of browse close by. 
I couldn’t see his body but I guessed 
where his shoulder was and broke his 
spine with the first shot. If that patch 
of sunlight hadn’t been warm and in- 
viting, I would have gone right by him. 


ET being lazy can be overdone. The 
Y Weary Willie in my makeup has 
got me a good many bucks but it has 
also cost me some. Not long ago, I saw 
two big bucks go up the side of a deep 
hill at about the time of day they 
would be through feeding and ready to 
lie down. I was convinced that they 
would bed down on the brushy side of 
the hill in a space about a quarter of 
a mile long and 200 yards wide. I went 
along, just under the ridge, in a posi- 
tion to shoot anything that got up. But 
the going got tough and I decided to 
take a path to the left which was easier, 
but which would put me out of sight of 
movement for fifty yards. While I was 
taking my easy path, those two big 
bucks got up, sneaked down the hill, 
and escaped. I found their beds and 
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Rampaging through the country is 
a sure way to ruin your chances! 


their tracks later. They had been ly- 
ing there, trapped, until I gave them 
the break they needed. They made the 
most of it. 


HE white-tail is, I am convinced, one 

of the most courageous of all game 
animals, and more than any other he 
will lie still until the last possible mo- 
ment, choosing almost every time to 
skulk rather than to take headlong, 
panic-stricken flight. That is some- 
thing which every white-tail hunter 
should remember. If he has reason to 
believe there is a buck ii a certain 
place, he should not give up after a few 
hasty glances. Once I saw a deer at 
about 500 yards, and I had reason to 
believe it was a buck. He went into the 
head of a brushy ravine and I never 
saw him come out. But when I got 
there I could not raise him. I rolled 
rocks into the brush, called him names, 
did everything I could think of. Finally, 
deciding he had outwitted me, I started 
to cross the draw to hunt the far side. 
He came out, head back, white fan up, 
and moving fast. Inadvertently, I had 
started to cross right in a line with 
where he had been hiding all that time. 
My safety was on and I was carrying 
the rifle by the sling. In addition, that 
buck’s sudden appearance almost 
scared the wits out of me. However, 
my stars were right, and in spite of a 
sudden attack of buck fever I managed 
to get him. 

Take your time, then. Keep the wind 
right. Sit down and watch in good 
country. Don’t let a skulking buck 
make you give up. 

Another good rule is this: If you are 
hunting with someone else always split 
up. Together two men are twice as 
easy to see, twice as easy to hear, and 
there is a constant temptation for them 
to talk. But apart they will move deer 
from one to the other, get more and 
easier shots. Smart though a white-tail 
is, he is a creature with a single-track 
mind. Fleeing from one man, he will 
almost run over another without seeing 
him. 


FEW years ago when I was hunt- 
A ing with a companion, we split to 
work out an excellent deer hill where 
past experience told me was a favorite 
bedding ground for a nice bunch of 
bucks. I told him to wait ten minutes, 
then to work slowly around the west 
end of the hill. I went around and 
came slowly down from the east. I had 
covered perhaps a 
hundred yards when 
I heard him start 
shooting. I got up on 
a rock where I could 
see down on a big 


"“deerless'’ 
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My wife and | wait 
ed patiently in that 
region— 
and got a large buck 





piece of hillside, threw off the 
safety and waited. Presently 
three bucks came tearing 
through the brush toward me. 
I got one. Then my friend 
came puffing up to announce 
that he had knocked over a 
fine four-pointer. Splitting up 
had got us two of the four 
bucks on that hill. If we had 
hunted together we would 
have been lucky to have caught 
a glimpse of one. 

A post-mortem showed us what had 
happened. The bucks were on the east 
end. They had heard me coming, in 
spite of all the care I could exercise, and 
had sneaked away. My friend saw them 
coming over a little side ridge and had 
opened up. They were taken by sur- 
prise and completely disorganized. For 
a moment they had milled around; then, 
when my companion had got in his 
shot, they fled in my direction. 

This rule of white-tail hunting—to 
split up so that each hunter acts as a 
driver for the other—is an extremely 
important one, as important as taking 









your time. This last season, as an 
illustration, I sent two friends of mine 
into a low chain of hills where in past 
years I had always found bucks. They 
were on horseback, and their guide, who 
was a good cowboy, but a poor deer 
hunter, led them through like a troop 
of cavalry. They returned that night 
empty-handed and full of envy at the 
sight of a large buck my wife had shot 
in another location where I had taken 
her. They assured me that there was 
not a single deer in the hills I recom- 
mended. A couple of days later I took 
one of them (Continued on page 52) 
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OM and I picked our way gin- 
gerly across the loose, treach- 
erous stones of the dam to the 
water's edge. It was _ cold, 

early spring. The season hadn't opened 
on game fish, but I had discovered a 
productive pocket of bluegills in the 
deep water, and there was no law to 
keep us from catching them as long as 
we could bear the bitter March wind 
that whipped coldly across the green 
water. I had found they'd bite in just 
one certain spot——-to the right of a rot- 
ting post. 

Now, when I somewhat solicitously 
showed Mom precisely where she should 
lay her bait, I really was not trying to 
tell her how to fish. But there were a 
couple of fellows in a boat not far away 
who heard it, and I could see them grin 
as Mom came right back at me: 

“All right, son, but it looks better to 
me out there by that submerged rock. 
Might be a big channel cat under there 
too!” 

I gave Mom her head. In fact, I had 
no choice. Long ago I learned to do 
that, fishing with Mom. And at 70, she 
had managed to traverse the face of the 
dam at a strange lake and, at the same 
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Make no mistake—Mom fishes for fun, And the life does keep her healthy! 





FISHING WITH 
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time, observe the under- 
water bowlder. I did not 
lend her a hand coming 
down the dam and maybe 
the fishermen in the boat 
thought I was a callous 
and ungentlemanly lout. 
They just didn’t know 
Mom as well as I do. She 
didn’t want me to steer 
her down the slope; she 
can take care of herself, 
and nobody—by overt act 
or suggestion—-had better 
imply that she can’t! More 
likely I’d be the one to 
plunge on my face. I inherit Mom's love 
of fishing, but not her agility. 

Mom rigged up her fly rod, baited 
with just the worm she wanted, made 
two or three false casts, and dropped 
her hook exactly where she said she 
was going to put it—by the submerged 
rock. I noticed those fellows in the boat 
staring when she started putting her 
rod together—I'll admit I would have, 
too, if I had been a stranger——because 
not often do you encounter a fly fisher- 
man who looks like a grandmother. 
And Mom’s got so many grandchildren 


MOM «x 
ANDERSON CHEAVENS 


Shes seventy, and a snowy- 
aired grandmother, but there 
angling tricks that a 


young squirfsan show her / 







At the right time and place, nothing works like a worm 


that she needs a card index to keep 
track of their birthdays. 

Well, she planted that worm in the 
right spot and let it sink slowly, wig- 
gling and squirming, through the water. 
She stood there calmly, watching her 
line, inching it back and giving it plenty 
of action, but keeping it well in hand 
while I was fussing and fuming futilely 
around my old post, wondering where 
those pesky bluegills were. I soon found 
out. 

Mom's line straightened out, then the 
tip of her rod dipped. She came right 
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back and tightened up, setting the hook 
firmly and expertly. Now, if she had 
been fishing with a cane pole the story 
would soon have been told, but she 
wasn't. She was using her five-ounce 
fly rod and she had a bluegill on her 
hook that weighed upward of a pound. 
You fellows who hunt bluegills on light 
tackle know that she had some fun. 
She didn’t horse him in; she let him rip 
a while, gave him line, turned him neat- 
ly when he threatened to saw the leader 
in two on a rock, and then slowly edged 
him to the rim of the flat stone she was 
standing on. Then she stooped and ex- 
pertly flipped him up on the bank. 

Did I elbow in and take that bluegill 
off the hook? Gentlemen, I did not! 
Did I offer to string that fish for her? 
You can bet I didn’t! Mom performs 
those pleasant chores for herself, and 
with vast satisfaction. 

Well, Mom repeated the performance 
half a dozen times before she finally 
persuaded me to come on down there 
and help her clean out that hungry 
school of panfish. Only then did I hear 
from the anglers in the boat! I caught 




































She'll bring in a string of sea trout or 
reds with the best of the salt-water fans 
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one of the most complete razzings I've 
ever had, but it all ended happily when 
Mom urged them to move their boat in 
closer and join in the fun. I think she 
converted both of them to fly-rod fish- 
ing; we made two new friends, and we 
all came away from there feeling fine 
and thinking about how good those blue- 
gills would taste for supper. Mom 
polished the day off by catching her 
channel cat. Just as she had predicted, 
he had been waiting for her down there 
under the rock. He also learned what 
it’s like to go fishing with Mom! 

Of all the fishing partners I've had, 
Mom was the first and the most durable 
and reliable. She is always ready. 
Nothing short of a raging temperature, 
a blizzard, and impending pneumonia 
will keep her indoors when somebody 
pipes up: “Let’s go fishing!” If she’s 
able to be on her feet, she’s able to fish. 

I’ve seen her cure a cold many a time, 
even in bitter weather, by bundling her- 
self up and spending the day sitting on 
a dock or in a boat, soaking up the sun- 
shine. It may not work for everybody, 
but it does for her. And I’ve seen her 
come through even more serious crises 
by renewing her long-standing and 
first-hand contact with the refreshing 
stimulation of the outdoors. Fishing 
with Mom is more than fishing. She 
likes to catch them, and she can outfish 
any one of her fishing sons three days 
out of four, but she does not figure up 
her profits with a stringer. 

I’ve seen her share bait down to the 
last quarter worm or stiff dead minnow 


Mom needs no help 
in fishing out a 
good, lively min- 
now from the pail 


with a little boy who came boisterously 
and unprovided with equipment to the 
public pier where she was spending the 
day. One such lad was a pest. His rock- 
throwing antics and splashings ruined 
her fishing, but she started from that 
point. She didn’t reprove or rage at 
him, but she caught a fish when she 
knew he was watching. It was really 
an overgrown minnow, for all the big, 
wise ones long ago had sought the 
peaceful silences of deeper waters. The 
little boy’s eyes bugged out; he was a 
city kid and he had never actually seen 
anyone catch a fish. Then Mom rigged 
up a hook and line for him, and directed 
him to cut a willow pole for himself. 
Then she picked out a juicy worm and 
showed him how to bait up. But she 
let him do it, and she let him catch a 
fish. Again, it was not much of a fish, 
but to this boy it was a whale, and it 
made a fisherman of him; we knew, be- 
cause we saw him there many times 
after that. Mom considered it the best 
day’s fishing of the year. 

I learn something every time I go 
to lake or stream with Mom. It started 
back when I was six years old, the first 
time she took me fishing. Mom has a 
theory that six is about the correct age 
to start a boy’s angling instruction, just 
as the educators figure that is the right 
time to start pouring book learning into 
him. Earlier than that, she thinks, 
children’s minds usually are not capable 
of concentrating long enough on one 
thing to make it worth while or even 
safe to start them. But I was six, and 
it was our first expedition together. I 
was in high spirits. My first year of 
school had ended and the long, delight- 
ful summer was ahead of me. I knew 
if I were old enough to go fishing with 
Mom, I would soon be old enough to go 
with my three brothers. A lot depended 
on this trip; they would get a report 
from her. 

We caught fish. In those days the 
waters near our home were not so ex- 
tensively or (Continued on page 68) 
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AVE you ever been invited to 

look over a bunch of photos 

taken by a_ well-meaning 

friend, and then listened to 
something like this: 

“That's Jim Jones right out there by 
the middle of the lake. That's a raft he’s 
standing on. He’s fishing——-caught some 
nice ones too.” 

These remarks are emphasized by a 
pointing finger that covers half the 
picture. In fact, the finger is about all 
that you really get a good look at. 

Maybe it happens that you know Jim 
Jones, and you would be interested in a 
photograph of him in action, at his 
favorite sport—fishing. Maybe you'd 
like to have a print or two of Jim for 
your own album, because you don’t get 
to see him very often, and Jim's a like- 
able cuss. You'd want something nat- 
ural and real and characteristic of Jim 
—not one of those photographer's pic- 
tures taken in Sunday-go-to-meeting 
clothes against a white screen. 

Come to think of it, there are a lot of 
interesting fellows you've run across at 
one time or another, up in the woods, 
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along the banks of streams, and on the 
lakes. Like that picturesque old cow- 
puncher who packed you over the Sky- 
line Trail last fall, with his high- 
crowned hat and his face like gullied 
red clay. It would be worth while to 
have some good, clear pictures to help 
your memory. 

The answer to all this is in what I 
call outdoor portraits. The method of 
taking them is simple in theory. You 
get up close to your subject, focus 
sharply, and snap the shutter. 


more thought and effort than that 
to get the kind of results that every 
photographer wants. The background 
must be kept subordinate, but still it 
should furnish the exact atmosphere 
that suits the character of the man be- 
ing pictured. And details must be in- 
clined to tell a story about that man 
the story that you want to remember 
yet without dominating the picture. 
This is a problem that requires con- 
sideration. If you take a picture of Jim 
Jones netting a six-pound rainbow 


JX conatea it requires a good deal 
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trout, you have Jim Jones in his glory. 
But, unfortunately, every time you look 
at that picture your attention will auto- 
matically focus on the fish. This does 
not flatter Jim. It is a portrait of a six- 
pound rainbow, with Jim Jones acting 
as the background. 

I remember a lecture by a professor 
at school, a good many years ago. He 
held up an apple, one side of which had 
turned shining red while the rest of it 
was yellow-green. He placed the apple 
carefully on a tray, so that only a thin 
sliver of red showed around one edge. 
“Notice,” he commanded, “how much 
more effective is the suggestion of a red 
apple, than if you could see the whole 
red side.” 

After twelve or fourteen years of 
mulling this over in my mind, I am be- 
ginning to understand how right he was. 
We do not need to drive home our points 
with a sledge hammer. 

That is why the outdoor portrait of 
my friend Walt Allison is worth far 
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Walt Allison, in a pose that spells “angler!” The author lay 


on the wet béat bottom to get this view, but it was worth it 
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Subjects of portraits usually shouldn't look at 
the camera. But in this one the photographer is 


Sparky's master, and Sparky wants to go hunting 


more to me than other pictures I have 
of him, although these other pictures 
are filled with a wealth of interesting 
background detail. It is precisely this 
distracting detail that I do not want in 
an outdoor portrait. The accompanying 
photo of Walt is strikingly simple. 
There is nothing in it to suggest fishing 
except a bit of line, a rod butt, and a 
reel, but that is enough. I have my pic- 
ture of Walt as I remember him best, 
with a half smile of pleasure on his face 
as he whips out a fly. It doesn’t make 
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any difference to 
me whether this 
snap was taken on 
the upper Ducka- 
bush or on Lake 
Mishmush. What I 
wanted was a por- 
trait of Walt 

To forestall the 
curious, I will ex- 
plain that I 
lying flat on my 
back in a rowboat 
when I took this 
picture. There was 
a small amount of 
water in the bot- 
tom of the row- 
boat, but I soaked 
this up very quick- 
ly. 

The picture 
would have been 
better if I had used 
a filter, to make the tone of the sky 
more natural, but I had to take the shot 
at high speed, to stop the rapid action 
of casting, and the extra light needed 
to offset a filter would have necessitated 
a slower exposure. You may say that it 
would be easy enough to get Walt to 
moment, and take a slow ex- 
posure. I’ve tried that before, and it 
doesn’t work. Nearly always 
action picture will look stiff and arti- 
ficial. The only way to get consistently 
satisfactory shots is to set up your shut- 


was 


pose a 


a posed 


ter to 1/250 second or faster, and get 
your subject in natural action. 


use brush and canvas or a camera. 
The purpose of art is to create an emo- 
tion in the spectator. It may be pity or 


p ICTURE making is art, whether you 


disgust, sympathy or pleasure — any- 
thing except that blank lack of feeling 
that aptly expresses itself in the phrase, 
“So what?” 

I can’t seem to get much feeling out 
of a landscape. Not that it is impossible. 
There are many fine landscape photos 
that get you with heart-warming im- 
pact, and make you say: “I'd like to be 
there.”” But I’d rather do something 
easier, like taking the picture of a fat 
man with aching feet, who has pulled 
off his boots and who at last relaxes 
in vast comfort before the fire while he 
toasts a slice of bread. I think that 
every hunter who has tramped the hills 
throughout a weary day, and plodded 
into camp with aching feet, will smile 
with sympathy for that man. 

This is my outdoor portrait of Elmer 
Harmeling. It’s the way I remember 
him best, perched before the fire smok- 
ing his pipe and resting his feet. I have 
a number of other photos of Elmer, sev- 
eral of them with the big mule buck he 
killed on the trip. It was one of the big- 
gest deer ever taken out of the country 
we hunted, with a _ thirty-eight-inch 
spread of massive antlers. But none of 
those photos (Continued on page 89) 
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Sixty-pound "Cowboy" Jack Neal could have spotted a lot of anglers four trout and a brickbat and still have beaten them to q full creel 


HE youngster was so small you'd 
have had to throw him back if 
there’d been any size limit on 
fishermen. 

He had only about a dozen years and 
sixty pounds to his credit. And his 
tackle consisted of two sections—butt 
and middle—-of an old fly pole, some 
line past the pension age, a few hairs of 
leader, one fly, one spinner, and a to- 
mato can for worms. 

But he was an American youngster, 
and that’s just another way of saying 
he had ideas. And that’s just another 
way of saying that he could have spot- 
ted a lot of anglers four fish and a 
brickbat and still have beaten them to 
a full creel. 

Even I, who used to feel a fine, rosy 
glow of pride in most angling company, 
am now singing a new song about “out 
of the mouths of babes."’ And I'm fig- 
uratively ready to put extra patches on 
my knees so I can grovel for advice 
from the knee-panted humans that tod- 
dle by. 

It came about up in the Jackson Hole 
country of Wyoming, where the trout 
will fight you with no holds barred, 
splash your tobacco pocket full of cold 
stream,.and then thumb their noses at 
you in farewell. 

I went out fishing first with Russ and 
Cholly. We maneuvered dry flies down 
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on the Snake River ripples for some 
three hours, one afternoon, and came 
back with nine fish all told. That means 
Russ told about them, Cholly told about 
them, and I made it unanimous. Most 
of them were cutthroats, although one 
was a rainbow and two were the hybrid 
crosses which seemingly can’t repro- 
duce, and which are as a consequence 
discouraging the stocking of streams 
with both rainbows and the native cut- 
throats. Cholly had a bit the best luck, 
but everyone connected, and the total 
made a sizable mess—so no one was 
particularly unhappy. 

I wasn’t, anyway, until I got back to 
the cabin and my wife started in on me. 
“Hmmmpf,” she disparaged, and it was 
an awful big “hmmmpf” for such a lit- 
tle girl. “Is that all you caught? A 
little kid named Jack Neal—they call 
him ‘Cowboy’—-walked past here just a 
few minutes ago with more fish than 
you three have all together.” 


“ OW long had he been fishing?” I 
asked, just to make conversation. 
“Oh, he wasn’t down there an hour,” 
she replied. “I saw him when he left 
and talked to him when he got back. 
He caught them just down the road a 
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few steps, in what they call ‘Fat Creek’ 
or ‘Flat Creek’ or something.” 

Well, I'd seen that sluggish slough 
where he was supposed to have been 
fishing, so I rested back easy-like. My 
wife was the victim of delusions. 


HE next day I struck up a beautiful 

acquaintance with a wet-fly expo- 
nent named Al and we magnanimously 
decided to take our wives up Hoback 
Canyon to show them the scenery. 
While they were oh-ing and ah-ing, we 
didn’t have a thing in the world to do 
except maybe wet a little line. 

We had three periods of rises during 
the day, and that’s one thing nice about 
those cutthroats—they don’t wait to 
harass you with but one evening spree; 
they'll give you shows at odd hours. 
But they seemed to have a preference 
for a wet fly throughout most of the 
day, so Al led the parade. He had tied 
a big hair fly on his upper dropper and 
a Royal Coachman below, both of them 
taking some fish but the hair fly pro- 
ducing most consistently. I was using 
smaller flies tied on No. 12 and No. 14 
hooks, and was fishing them dry ex- 
clusively. Neither of us quite caught 
the limit, but we did well enough so 
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that we could put a few back and still 
dine sumptuously. So, after a few 
hours, we found our wives—just by 
looking up on the bank—and drove 
home all glowing-like. 


OWEVER, when we got back to 
town we met a couple of tourists, 
and they talked us out of most of our 
strings, so we practically had to go back 
after more for the evening meal. And 
this time we tried the same area Cholly 
and Russ had been fishing that day. 
It wasn't more than eight miles or 
two hours removed from where we had 
spent the afternoon, but the fish there 
were doing a right-about-face. They'd 
suddenly gone choosy on us, and would 
have nothing to do with anything but a 
dry fiy enticingly served. My Light 
Miller lured two of them into the creel, 
but these were the only catches in sev- 
eral hundred yards of stream. And this 
in spite of the fact that there were 
many spinners, wet flies, and worms 
dangling there for them from other 
anglers’ lines. 

Numbers of fish aren’t particularly 
important, you know— it’s the ratio of 
your catch to the next man’s. So my 
twins were sufficient to allow me to 
cluck sympathetically at most of the 
sportsmen thereabouts. A very gratify- 
ing feeling, it was, and it probably 
would have stayed with me for days if 


Meet the Wyoming “Cowboy,” the 
kind of generous, sporting lad 


any angler would want for a son 


Junior (center) was "too old" to fish. "You gotta buy a ‘ 
license when you get to be fourteen," Cowboy explained = 


my wife’s young friend hadn't had to 
pass our cabin on his way home. 

For this evening, according to my 
unsympathetic wife, the young “Cow- 
boy” had walked by with a three- 
pounder topping off a nice string of 
almost-as-big beauties. All the fish I'd 
caught in the day, including those 
thrown back, wouldn’t have equaled 
two of his in weight, she told me 
bluntly. Luckily I make it a rule never 
to be swayed by any insidious propa- 
ganda. Not noticeably swayed, anyway. 


HE next day was to be Al's and his 

wife's last on the stream, so we de- 
cided to make it a foursome, and we 
elected to work still another part of the 
Snake. We filed along, fishing most 
holes from the bank. Again it seemed 
to be a dry-fly day, 
for although I was 
working a lot of those 
holes second hand, I 
soon had four pre- 
sentable cutthroats in 
the basket. Al, who 
was some distance 
ahead, had only man- 
aged to coax one out. 

I crawled up _ to 
where a man from Ne- 
braska was _ sitting, 
and we talked for 
some time, He had re- 


cently suffered a hip injury and couldn’t 
fish much, so I gave him my four and 
fixed him up with a nice story to tell 
about how he’d caught all of them out of 
one hole his companions had passed up. 
With embellishments, of course. 

Then I worked back downstream, 
dropping a fly over my favorite holes, 
and by the time I’d reached the car I 
had four more. Maybe they weren’t as 
large as those I'd turned over to the 
Nebraskan, but they compared favor- 
ably with the three Al showed rather 
disgustedly. No great triumph, you 
understand, but enough to keep mx in 
the post-mortems. 

Or it would have been, if we hadn’t 
been unfortunate enough to encounter 
this young Jack Neal just as the four 
of us pulled (Continued on page 50) 


The author took plenty 
of fish once he'd been 
shown how and where 
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Tom had his gun, | had a lantern and an ax, but 
Pansy was completely foot-loose and fancy free 


ITH the possible exception 

of shooting tin cans off a 

back fence, no sport offers 

less thrills than possum 
hunting. Perhaps it’s the “occupational 
hazards” that appeal to the gambling 
instinct. 

Let me elucidate: 

In my boyhood days, when I used to 
visit my uncle’s farm in the Missouri 
Ozarks, the nickname “Stinky” prob- 
ably hadn’t been invented. But it is a 
safe bet that its inventor must have 
had someone like my cousin, Tom 
Blake, in mind. (The name, of course, 
is a phony—Tom isn't.) In short, we 
kids referred to him solely as “Skunk- 
bait.”.. This unfortunate but apt title 
resulted from his numerous’ brushes 
with the little beasties with B.O., from 
which he always emerged second best. 

Notwithstanding his almost weird 
affinity for the striped woods pussy, 
Tom got to be, as.-the years passed, 
about the best possum hunter I have 
ever known. It seemed a foregone con- 
clusion that when he started out with 
his dog, Pansy, you could start peeling 
sweet potatoes. The possum was guar- 
anteed by Pansy. At least that’s the 
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The kangaroo’s little cousin won’‘t spring at 


you like a raging lion—but there are plenty 


of hazards involved before you can bag him! 


word that seeped through to me in 
Chicago, where I now lived. 

The district known as Spring Creek, 
where my uncle’s farm was located, 
must have been the marsupial equiva- 
lent of Chicago’s famous Gold Coast, 
or Park Avenue in New York. Our 
opossums could look down their snouts 
at their less sleek brethren on the other 
near-by ridges. Miles of tangled grape- 
vines loaded with bunches of juicy blue 
grapes, lush fields of corn aching to be 
raided, occasional watermelon patches, 
and countless birds’ nests filled with 
succulent eggs. Could any true gour- 
met of the possum 
clan ask for more? 

Often I have 
watched these pe- 
culiar-looking ani- 
mals at their daily 
chores, but none is 
more amusing than 
the female with 
young, carrying 
them as they clutch 
precariously on her 
long fur or ratlike 


The mutt joined in, and that was 
something to hear! She could howl 
in undiscovered sharps and flats +o 


tail. Poking here, sniffing there, noth- 
ing escapes her black, beady eyes—a 
half-frozen persimmon, a bitter acorn, 
or a nice, plump fledgling. 

In all Spring Creek, it seemed, these 
clever rascals had no mortal enemies 
except Tom and Pansy. At that, when 
it came to putting the blitz on a pos- 
sum, Tom was merely an auxiliary. 
Pansy was a one-dog panzer division. 


O IDENTIFY her breed would be like 
asking a blind man to describe one 
of those fancy patchwork quilts the 
womenfolk like to whip up. Indubitably, 
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she was all mutt, but she did manifest 
strange traits and characteristics of 
the bull terrier and the Airedale. And 
a few years before I crossed paths with 
this amazing pup, she had lost an eye 
in an encounter with a raccoon so large 
that its pelt covered the surface of one 
of those old-fashioned stove zincs. Tom 
said it was quite a battle up to the time 
Pansy clamped her strong white teeth 
over the animal’s windpipe. 


E BRAGGED so much about the 

exploits of this alleged wonder 
dog that I decided to call his bluff once 
and for all. It was agreed that we 
would go possum hunting the first night 
the season. opened. We shook hands 
over our agreement, and I returned to 
Chicago to bite my nails until opening 
day. 

Three months later I received a wire 
from Tom: “Pansy is expecting you 
down here a week from Thursday.” 

My reply was: “Tell her she won't 
be disappointed.” 

The big night arrived in a blaze of 
autumnal glory. A huge orange-col- 
ored moon hung low upon the horizon, 
and there was just a faint hint of frost 
in the air. The corn shocks were like 
endless rows of Indian tepees, and there 
was the pungent smell of wood smoke, 
frying ‘fat back,’’ and steaming coffee. 
McCutcheon’s famous cartoon, ‘“Injun 
Summer,” had come to life! 

About 9 o’clock in the evening, we 
started out. I carried an electric lan- 
tern and an ax. Tom fetched along his 
single-barrel shotgun. Pansy furnished 
the hunt party her usual irrepressible 
personality. 

We walked down through the cow 
lot, climbed the rail fence, and started 
out over the ridge leading to Dry Fork. 
Pansy had been liberated as soon as we 
passed the cow lot and she lit out over 
the hills ki-yi-ing in high girlish glee— 
after nothing in particular. Her in- 
fallible success formula was to enthu- 
siastically whip the tar out of whatever 
she attacked—and then investigate. 

Tom and I followed her at what 
seemed a snail’s pace, but it was all 
that we could do just to keep within 
range of the sound of her voice. Sud- 
denly, I heard her barking furiously. 
I suggested to Tom that she might 
have jumped a rabbit: he replied that 
he had long ago broken her of that 
habit. 


O, INDEED! The mutt had some- 
thin’. This yammering had a real 
significance. 

Puffing and*#blowing from exertion, 
we reached Pansy’s side. She was do- 
ing a war dance around a log about 
twenty feet long. 

“Funny place fer a possum to hang 
out,” commented Tom. Pansy cocked 
her one good eye at him as if to say, 
“What's so funny about it?”’, and went 
on with her harrying. 

“You stand down at the lower end of 
the log and I'll cut a pole and shove it 
inside,’’ suggested Tom. ‘We'll poke 
it out in the open.”’ 

Handing over the ax I took up my 
strategic position to await the emerg- 
ing of our prey. 

Tom's activities with the pole stirred 
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up ominous scratchings within the log. 
I brought up the light to have a better 
look at whatever had taken cover there. 

Just as I got the beam properly 
focused on the end of the log, out 
marched three skunks—Mama—Papa 

and Junior, all feeling quite annoyed 
indeed. They took one look at me, as 
if to say, ‘‘Well, Bud, you asked for it,”’ 
and raised their tails in unison. They 
must have been saving it up for three 
months, and I got it all. If you have 
never been thoroughly sprayed by 
three skunks at the same time, brother, 
you've missed something! Especially 
when your partner is apoplectic with 
mirth. Then you really know what the 
defendant in a murder trial means when 
he says, ‘ . I don’t remember, Judge. 
Everything went black.” 


ORTUNATELY, if you’re the recipi- 
Font of one of these blasts, your per- 
sonal awareness of your condition 
passes within a few minutes. You no 
longer smell it. But polite society may 
find it necessary to ostracize you for a 
few days. 

Now, ordinary dogs are either blinded 
by this acrid spray or have their tender 
nasal membranes so inflamed by it that 
they roll on the ground in anguish. But 
not our little Pansy! This wildflower 
went after the skunks and dispatched 
them in one-two-three order. 

So far, so good! Three pelts—not 
prime ones, but good enough to under- 
write the cost of a bottle of Ozark 
croup medicine, and some smoking 
tobacco, ‘‘store made.”’ 

On we went to the next farm. There 
was a haystack that Pansy insisted 
upon inspecting. It turned out that she 
knew her haystacks, for, emerging 
from inside a dead horse near by was a 





Papa, Mama, and Junior Skunk 
had me dead torights—and they 
sprayed me with right good will 


nice, sleek possum, licking his chops and 
spoiling for a fight. Many people im- 
agine that these animals will invariably 
go into a trance, “play possum,” but 
such is not the case. If a full-grown 
opossum does not resort to flight, it 
will often fight to the last gasp. And 
that is exactly what this one did. Its 
sharp teeth lashed out at Pansy’s feet 
and forequarters. Warily the dog side- 
stepped, and attempted to circle her 
prey. 

Like a wild pig, the boar possum can 
feint and slash in the manner of a light- 
weight pugilist. Every time Pansy 
attempted to dash in and settle the 
affray, Mr. Opossum was there to greet 
her with a mouthful of teeth. Finally, 
Tom took a hand in the matter, and 
belted the animal over the head with 
the blunt side of the ax. Poor Pansy! 
She acted as if someone had stolen her 
favorite buried bone. She looked at 
Tom with her one good eye. “And I 
thought you were a pal!” she seemed 
to chide. 

Momentarily the vision of possum 
and sweet potatoes vanished from my 
mind. 

“Never can tell where you'll find a 
possum,” remarked Tom _ philosophi- 
cally, “and sometimes they don’t seem 
to be a bit choosy about their eatin’ 
habits.” 


HIS possum vied with the skunks as 

far as aroma was concerned, but 
Pansy wasn’t fazed a bit. 

By now it was almost 11 o’clock, so 
Tom and I built a fire and ate some 
sandwiches of fatback and cornbread. 
(Something which no possum hunter 
should ¢ ver neglect to carry with him.) 

Far off over the hills we heard the 
yapping of hounds chasing rabbits. 
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Tom broke open the shotgun, removed 
the shell, and placed the muzzle to his 
lips. I’ve heard fox hunters blow their 
hunting horns down in Virginia, but if 
you want to hear the kind of hunt 
music that sends the blood coursing 
through your veins, there’s nothing like 
a shotgun barrel blown upon by an 
artist like my cousin Tom. I tell you, 
the concert stage is really missing an 
artistic performance! 

Pansy looked at him appreciatively 
and then threw back her head to ren- 
der a vocal accompaniment. It was 
superb! Also, somewhat jarring to the 
nerves. The mutt could howl in un- 
discovered sharps and flats. 

Then all was silent while the pack 
over the hill recovered their equilib- 
rium. They barked back their tributes 
and (probably scenting me) veered off 
to invesugate more fruitful and less 
odorous territory. Their cries died 
away in the distance. 

“Probably the Flett boys,” sagely 
commented Tom. 

“Probably,” I replied, and let it go 
at that. 

We leaned back against a long-aban- 
doned rail fence and filled our pipes 
with home-cured native leaf. While the 
stuff is pretty strong, most mountain- 
eers smoke it—only dudes use the 
scented, blended tobacco that comes in 
fancy cans. My Uncle Melvin made his 
own “eatin’” tobacco by boring a good- 
size hole in a sugar maple. Then he'd 
ram in a wad of native leaf, follow this 
with licorice, and alternate until the 
hole was nearly filled. Only then did he 
plug it up. The sap—coursing through 
the tree for a year-—-made chewing to- 
bacco that you could almost eat at the 
opera. 


IKE most mountaineers, Tom was 
hardly ever without a quid of to- 
bacco in his mouth. Most of the time 
he resembled a giant chipmunk. I've 
even seen him eat a dish of ice cream 
without first removing his cud! He 
merely shoved it up in the northeast 
corner of his puss and proceeded with 
the business at hand. 
Tom rarely smoked, except upon such 
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occasions as this. When he relaxed 
with Lady Nicotine, it was with a 
homemade corncob pipe. The curling 
smoke put him in a reminiscent mood. 

“T’ll never forget,” he began, “the 
time I nearly stopped chewin’. I wuz 
about twelve years old and Pappy had 
given me an old muzzle-loadin’ shotgun 
fer a birthday present. The first thing 
I did was try it out. I had another dog, 
then, and he had a squirrel treed in a 
pin oak in the back yard. So I loaded 
the gun and started out to blast Mr. 
Squirrel to glory. I bit off a good-size 
mouthful of twist and pulled back both 
barrels. I took aim and pulled the 
trigger. Well, Pappy had fergot to tell 
me that that gun had hair triggers; 
when the first barrel went off, the other 
one did too. I got that quid of tobacco 
kicked right down my throat! 


“rt” ER two days runnin’ I thought I 

Fives goin’ to die—then I was afraid 
I wouldn't. Maw said I turned at least 
four shades of green—none of ’em 
very purty ones!” 

By now, Pansy’s insatiable curiosity 
had overwhelmed her again, and she 
had strayed off. Soon we heard her 
bark— it sounded as if she might be a 
quarter mile away. Stamping out the 
fire, we started off to join forces, but 
just as we got under way, I tripped over 
a piece of grapevine and fell flat upon 
what my wife laughingly calls my 
handsome face, smashing the lantern 
lens and extinguishing the bulb. 

Tom has a fine command of language 
and can easily put a mule skinner to 
shame. He traced my antecedents way 
back, and cussed me out in every civi- 
lized language, including the Scandir« 
vian. 

I finally managed to coax the lantern 
alight again, but that took time, and 
when we finally arrived, Pansy paid us 
little heed. She kept her muzzle point- 
ed up the trunk of a pin oak and car- 
ried on a one-sided conversation with 
her unseen quarry. 

“Looks like you'll have to shinny up 
the tree,”’ opined Tom. “I'd do it my- 
self, but my leg’s been stiff ever since 
that there copperhead stu72 me last 

















Then | saw it in the topmost branch— 
a possum about the size of a snowball 


summer.” In the Ozarks snakes don’t 
bite, they “sting.” 

“O.K., chum,” I agreed, “give me a 
boost.” 

I put down the lantern and started 
up the tree. Whether the snake bite 
had really bothered Tom I'll never 
know, but you need but climb a pin oak 
to discover you’ve been roped in. The 
branches grow in almost impossibly 
crazy angles, including downward. I 
was in ribbons before I even got started 
up the tree. 

“Here, take the lantern along,” ad- 
vised my Judas cousin. “You'll want 
to take a look at the critter before 
you shake ’im down.” 


NWARD and upward I struggled, 
O the branches contesting bitterly 
every inch. Added to these discomforts 
was the awkward lantern, bail slung 
over my elbow, banging a bruising tat- 
too against my side. 

I must have climbed nearly seventy- 
five feet when I became aware of a bit 
of grayish fur about as large as a me- 
dium-size snowball. It was a tiny pos- 
sum perched in the topmost branches. 
Lots of folks claim that animals 
can laugh and smile the same as hu- 
mans, and I'll swear that critter slipped 
me the most sarcastic grin I’ve ever 
seen! 

There I was, torn between two ghoul- 
ish desires: (Continued on page 88) 
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Strike coming? It’s tense moments of con- 
centration that makes every angler, kid or 


veteran, forget the world and its problems 
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Watch it! Here's one coiled up in the 
open—and sound asleep! He refuses to 
stir 


Lentfer's noose distracts the snake 
from the flank. 
strike 


Lentfer searches a crevice. He has found that rattlers don't always like 
sunshine; when the heat is intense they seek shade under a rock or bush 


until Lentfer gives him a _ poke 


Idea is to make him 


into it, then jerk it tight 


The big, gray-mottled specimen tries at first to 
avoid a fight by slithering away to cover. 
Lentfer has moved around to the left to stop him 


Death grapple. The first noose missed the snake's head 
and caught a loop of his body. Now the rattler is biting 
at Lentfer's spare noose. He'll be snared in a moment 


RATTLESNAKES—FOR 
WARY HUNTERS ONLY! 


AKE a tip from Jack Lentfer of Livingston, 

Mont., and don’t go after prairie rattlers unless 

you're prepared to keep an eye peeled and move 
cautiously. Not that Lentfer makes any great cere- 
mony of his snake hunts. Each year when warm 
weather comes he simply heads out to a favorite cou- 
lee where rattlers are thickest and deftly gathers a 
few for exhibition purposes. His equipment isn’t 
fancy—just a couple of forked snake sticks rigged 
with thongs and a plain stick for beating brush ahead 
of him and poking his adversaries out of crevices. 
However, he admits that it pays to watch your step. 
A rattler’s famous warning can’t be depended upon; 
it may come late or be muffled by the sound of your 
own movements, or the rattles may have been lost in 
an accident, and if you unknowingly step too close the 
deadly fangs will stab you in an instant. These hair- 
raising close-up action pictures by E. R. Augustin Jr. 
vividly show what happens when the Montana snake 
hunter meets up with one of his lively playmates. 


Now he sees the camera, and Augustin behind it. No 
more appeasement tactics for this doughty fighter; 
he gathers coiled strength for a battle to the end 


But 


Business end of the homemade snake stick. Fixed to 
one arm of the fork, the rawhide thong runs through 
an eye in the other arm and back to the handle end 
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WILD-WATER FUN 


Fishing is exciting—and good— 
ct Heron Rapids when land- 
locked blueback salmon run up 
Idaho's Clarks Fork River to 
spawn. On Sundays as many as 
500 anglers fish here at once 














An innovation at the Palmetto Pistol Club, Miami, 


TRAVELING TARGETS Fla., is this remarkable power-operated crane with 


its forty targets, which rolls right up to the firing line after each round of shoot- 
ing for easy and accident-proof checking of scores. So successful has it proved that 
the U.S. Marine Corps is building three similar mechanisms at its Quantico, Va., base 
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DEATH ON CROWS Are black nest-robbers slaughtering your game? Here's 


how three Chambersburg, Pa., hunters and a friend, not 
shown, dealt with the situation in just five nights. Takes shooting, to pile ‘em up this way! 





SMART MALLARDS 4.c2nny dodger 


of danger, this 
mother duck freezes at the cameraman's ap- 
proach, head low so that her mottled back will 
blend into the nest's pattern. The kids aren't cam- 
ouflage experts, but know enough to keep still 
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The lightning draw is one of America's unique traditions, a relic of frontier days 
when fighting Western sheriffs had to beat rustlers and bad men to the shot or die 
in their boots. To amateur handgunners who want to carry on the tradition, here's a 
~ vital tip: Start with the right holster! It may be a belt or shoulder type, or some 
novel design, but ‘f it holds the gun firmly, with trigger and grip in easy access, 
yet lets go fast, then it's right! This odd upside-down holder is an example. In- 
stead of covering the gun, it barely grips muzzle and butt, but it won't let go 
till you want it to. Then it's so fast no one has ever found its full possibilities 


HIGH-SPEED 
HANDGUN 
HARNESS 


Right: Looks like regula- 
tion shoulder harness, with 
the gun upright, but it 
has special features, too 
—a cutaway side and a 
spring to hold the cylin- 
der. Not as fast as those 
above and at right, per- 
haps, but no slouch! Be 
sure to check your state 








Old pictures show the famous Billy the Kid toting his cutter in a belt 
holster as shapeless as an old sock. With something like this, he might 
have defied the law far longer. It's an upside-downer, like the model at 
top, but slung from the shoulder and protecting the gun more, while the 
good position of the grip and the side slit in the holster still permit 
instant action. A spring inside holds the cylinder of the revolver, so 
it can't drop out, and four years of use has proved it entirely practical 


laws, however, before you 
carry a gun concealed in 
one of these. If allowed 
at all, it usually calls 
for a license—and with 
reason, for it's fashion- 
able with gangsters too! 





Speed champion among belt holsters is the split-front break-away 
type, shown below in a left-hand model. Again a spring holds the 
gun in place. To bring it into play, the shooter needn't actually 
draw the arm at all—he just whips his hand up past it, grabs on, 
and raises it to firing position, all in one natural, continuous 
motion. If a holsterless pistol were held alongside the hip by an 
invisible force it wouldn't be any freer for action. With the pos- 
sible exception of the shoulder and chest harnesses, there's no 
holster made that delivers a gun faster or more smoothly and surely 


Below: An old device, not a holster at all, that was used by King Fisher, 
a hot-tempered bucko from the lower Rio Grande country with more notches 
in his six-shooter than a band saw has teeth. The hammer pin of this .45 
Colt Peacemaker has been extended to stand out three quarters of an inch, 
with a knob on the end to fit the slot of the belt attachment. The gun 
can be drawn in a split second, but it's faster still if you merely swing 
the muzzle up and shoot from the hip without detaching the parts at all 
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For speed in a regulation open-top hol- 
ster, look for these features: trigger 
and hammer in the clear, pitch that al- 
lows a natural forward swing on the draw 


Tom Threepersons, a full-blooded Cher- 
okee and modern law officer, designed 
this fine holster. A tight fit on the 
belt keeps the gun always in position 





Built for hard service, with extra 
protection for working parts, this 
workaday gun toter is still trimmed 
for action, with no wasted leather 


PISTOL FANS: PERFECT THE LIGHTNING 
DRAW WITH THESE EXPERT TIPS ON HOL- 
STERS FROM LIEUT. CHAS. ASKINS JR. 





With this simple rig you can go without 
a belt. A long flap made of peculiarly 
"sticky" leather slips down inside the 
waistband and keeps the holster in place 
and at the right angle. This one is for 
a short-barreled revolver, but the flap 
idea would work for a deeper holster too 


2S 
5 Like the model just above, this beltless 
h, type allows you to wear a gun at front, 
in side, or back, but here the holster goes 
1g inside the waistband, a metal clip out- 





side. It must be right, however, or the 
holster will ‘draw’ along with the gun 
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Another advantage of the flap design; it 
fits anywhere around your waist, front 
or back, with no interference from trou- 
ser belt loops. Even a shallow holster 
like this won't let the gun bounce out 
when you walk, run, or ride a horse, so 
long as it's carefully shaped to the arm 


A specialty like this lets you tinker to 
your heart's content with various hangs. 
The piece at right slips on the belt; the 
scabbard part can be adjusted on it high 
or low and at any pitch. This particular 
one takes an 8%-inch-barrel .357 Magnum 


The bulky .45 Automatic be- 
comes a quick-draw weapon, 
too, in a holster allowing 
easy access to trigger and 
hammer. Good materials are 
important: only prime skirt- 
ing leather from the top of 
the hide is heavy and stiff 
enough to hold perfect shape 
and not get flabby with use 


Right: Handsome hand tool- 
ing here, but that's all! 
The fit is so snug in spots 
it will bind on the draw, 
and the leather hasn't been 
shaped in. Any new holster 
should be soaked in water, 
left for 24 hours with the 
heavily greased gun inside, 
then given a repeat treat- 
ment until molded perfectly 
to the contours of the arm. 
For extra drawing speed, it 
may then be rubbed well at 
all inside bearing points 
with a mixture of one part 
each vaseline and graphite, 
two parts neat's-foot oil 


A perfect holster, that one 
at right—for Hollywood cow- 
boys only. The fault of most 
rigs, past and present, has 
been the insistence of makers 
on putting too much leather 
in them. This one covers the 
gun too much, has too much 
skirt, and too loose a belt 
loop. It will let the pistol 
swing, instead of maintain- 
ing good forward pitch, and 
allow the holster to ride up 
with the gun as it is drawn 
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A special design for the .22 
Woodsman, neat and perfectly 
shaped. Holsters should never 
be made to take just any gun, 
or simply from measurements, 
but individually built around 
the arm each one is to carry 
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TRIALS OF A CITY ANGLER 


O, THE young man in these 
pictures isn’t trying to catch 
any fish, high up on his city 

roof top. But as the first warmish 
days of the year come around, city 
dwellers as well as their more for- 
tunate country cousins begin to 
think about the coming bass sea- 
son, and to wonder if their trusty 
casting arms are still in tune. The 
logical way to be sure is to go to 
the roof of your apartment and 
find out. A pail set in a cardboard 
box top forms a fair target, and 
by aiming accurately among chim- 
neys, walls, and other “natural” 
hazards you can get plenty of 
casting range. It’s hardly a per- 
fect arrangement, but all good 
bait casters need practice in ad- 
vance if they want to catch their 
share opening day, so here goes! 








Let's see, how does that old swing go? The scenery isn't exactly natural up here, but at least it's 
spacious. And after all the hazards are no worse than in a cove well lined with trees and stumps 




















3 Oh-oh! That was bad—right in the carriage. Beg your pardon, Mad- 
am! But it hasn't any hooks on it, Ma'm; | took them off. Let the little 
fellow play with it, and maybe he'll grow up to be a fisher.... Oh, you 
don't want him to be a fisherman, eh? Yes, Madam, I'll be more carefull 

















2 Why did somebody have to put a radio aerial here? Still, it's bet- 
ter than a thick bush. A poke of the rod will knock the plug free 


4mm who'd think the wind would carry it like that? Line That's better! It must be this Well, for heaven's sake. And it 
must be bad, too, to snap so easily. Lucky | discovered plug flies straighter than the was a brand-new one. Wouldn't 


it before | got a fish old one, or the wind doesn't catch think the gravel would cut it up 
on. Guess I'll have to it so much. ... Or maybe it's just as much as that. Guess I'll have 
use that new plug now __ that I'm getting my old eye back! to put it down to experience, and 


save this wreck for practice. Only 





Ww) . : a— a Ph | don't know as I'll do any more 
-» ) — os roof practicing. I've always want- 
a > : ~ Bas ed to move to the country anyway! 
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ELK TAKE A TRIP North Dakota will have its first wild elk 


of modern times with the importation of a 
herd of 24 from Yellowstone National Park. Above: The travelers go into 
a big moving van from a live trap in the park. Right: Arriving at stock- 
yards in Killdeer, N.D., they will be taken to a near-by ranch for later 
release. Bulls had their antlers removed to prevent injuries en route 
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SHOOTING SOLDIER Privete Fronk Schick, 0 Pennsyl- 


vanian stationed in Mississippi, 
proves he's a shotgunner too by knocking down some tricky Dixie doves 





Pictures like these can bring you cash! 












Submit your most unusual, striking out- 


PERCH NURSERY Maryland helps its yellow perch. 


; door photos to our Picture Editor, with When natural spawning and ferti- 
lizing are completed in Severn Run, the eggs are collected 

names, places, details—plus return post- and put in boxes in 500,000 lots to hatch safe from enemies 

age. We pay you well for all we can use! FUR FOR DEFENSE Combining sport and patriotism, 


2,000 Ohioans held a mass fox 
hunt—with these results. Fur money went into defense bonds 
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CENTRAL HEATING No, it's not Fulton's first steam- 


boat—just a way two Wisconsin 
men found to enjoy pike fishing without deserting their warm stove! 
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TRUE TALE, TOLD IN PICTURES 


IN THE WILDERNESS 
By WILLARD DUCKWORTH, Fort Bragg, N.C. 


ADVENTURES 
| THAT CAN BE 
TOLD THIS WAY 








where old man Duffy 
ran the Store: -- 








ust out of college, Count and | cele- 
brated our last vacation together with 
a trip through the unmarked Opanango 
country, north of Toronto,Canada. -—~— 
We grubbed at Cherston, ( wuere’s YER 
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FELLER 2 
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FOUR DAYS LATER 
AT FOX LAKE, THE /LeT's PULLIN 





HERE, COUNT, 





HALF WAY MARK \ LAY UP FORA 
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FISHING SEASONS FOR 1942 


Planning some out-of-state angling trips this year? You can find the kind of fishing you want—at 
the time you want it—in this comprehensive table of seasons in all the states and provinces. When 
you’ve located what you want, turn to the Fishing & Hunting Guide for limits, license fees, ete. 
And if you want to conserve your car, remember that railroads reach the finest fishing in the land! 
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|ALASKA a MARYLAND | NEBRASKA Brow Trout May 1-Aug. 144] 

| Trout, Grayling |No close season*}] ‘Trout Apr. 15-July 15* Trout, Black Bass, Cra face ene , : . | 

cn a ae Striped Bass (rockfis pie, Reek Rass. i is L ee cat oe Sale aa May 1-A a 
_ fi } t } anion er PT! or a ug 

ALABAMA ‘ , Susquehanna Salmor head, Sunfish, Catfis Pik nee Pp “s “ ~ lie Ma 14 

All game fish No close season bove tidewater June 1-N ) Wall-eye, Northern ee eee siete pow a 
- <i x a ! a i Sat Pike Apr 1-Nx 0 Smelt jJune 1-Mar. 31 
ee | Black Bass - ° Sng Saust : X, ay Muskalor ‘ [June 15 Apr 14 
ARIZONA Abore tidewater _— So 2 eae ae Black Bass July 1-Nov. 30 
> . n tidewater £ i ir. o 
— at [May 30-Rept, 209 10 tidewater, NEVADA ‘ VIRGINIA 
All otheg game fish No close season eon, Cathah Feb l-Nov. 30 All game fis Simm ae Apr. 20-July 31 
en Shad, Hickory Shad | ee . ; i ok and Rock Bass 

/ARKANSAS _ asian |Mar. 15-June 20° pee ee 2 Kast of Blue Ridge ; : 
Trout May 1-Oct. 31 hit alee ete ow feed spe = . : Mountains June 15-Mar. 15 
Black Bass : May 16-Mar. 15 ” water fieh, above tids : “aly _ West of Blue Ridge 
All other game fish |No close season wake July 1-Nov. 30, — Mountains July 1-Dee, 31 

rrr. ‘a ee a REE NEW HAMPSHIRE Pike 

CALIFORNIA Lake Trout la 1-Au East of Blue Ridge 
Trout, Salmon — May 1-Oct. 31*|}MASSACHUSETTS Sept  flie only Mountains No close season 
Black and Calico Bass Trout Apr. 15-July 31* Shad ie 1 A : West of Blue Ridge 
Crappie, Sunfish, Sacra Black Bass July l-Feb. 15 Salmon A : aes " Mountains July 1-Dec. 31 
mento Perch May All other game fis Apr. 15-Feb. 15 Sept ; flic 8 nly sream, Sunfish No close season 
Golden Trout July —_— Aureolus Trout Apr. 15-Aue. 3 Crappie or Silver Perch |No close season* 
Grunnion July ar. 3 | Brook, Brown, Rainbow si 7 ‘ WASHINGTON EP a z 
Striped Base, Shad No close season | MICHIGAN Trout May 1-Aug. 31] All game fish in lakes |Apr. 5-Oct. 31° 
“aes ee Ce CNET 7 * —_ bet ISept. : flies only All game fish, except 

———— ——_——— —— out, Landlocker es 1 Is tefis s | aw © oy 
| COLORADO ” Pe dil Salmon jMay 15-s 7 Pike-Perch, White Perch Rema - voy 31 W hon ~ gy edcatemed vcndicciusines 
Trout, Grayling |May 25 - Oct 31° Black Bass : se - + Pickerel June l-Jan. 15* Eastern Washington Jan 1-Oct. 31 
All other game fish j Ap 10 - Oct. 31 pe ee — , jyune - Muskellonge, Horned Western Washington May 24-Oct. 31 
LL Norther P . Pike-| ) . Or . wa man 
CONNECTICUT Perch, Lake” Trout,| Black Bass july 1-Oct, ait] WEST VIRGINIA 
Alewife Mar 1-May 31 Muskellunge, and ali Wallin Paveh. Cask x Pera a “i Seasons had not been set 
Lamprey Eel | Ma ar 1-June 14 other game fish |May 15-Mar. 15 . at time of going to press; 
Lake Trout jApr. 15-Aug. 31 |) Trout streams and trout NEW JERSEY wateh this Fishing Sea- 

Pickerel, Wall-eyed Pike, | lakes Trout, Landlocked }Apr. 15-July 15%} sons tabulation ee 

Yellow and White Perch, | Trout, Landlocked Salmon & Sept. 1-Sept. 30" | WISCONSIN 

Calico Bass, Crappie }Apr. 15-Feb. 9 Salmon Apr. 25-Sept. 7 Pike. Pickerel Pike-| May 20-Nov 0* Lake Trout Apr. 15-Sept. 30 
Brook Trout Apr. 18-July 15 Black Bass, Bluegill, Perch & Jan, 2-Jar . Brook Trout May 15-Sept. 7* 
Shad Apr. 20-July 15 Sunfish June 25-Sept. 7 Striped Bass (rockfis Jur 1-Fel 8 White, Rock, Calico, Sil- 

Black Bass | July 1-Oct. 31 Muskellunge Northern] Black, Oswego Cali ver and Strawberry 

Striped Bass, Bullhead = close season Pike, Lake Trout, Pike-| Rock, and White Bass , 15-N ” Ba s, Crappie, Picker- 

- ~ od Perch, and all other} Crappie une 15-Nov. 30* | Catfish, Perch, 
DELAWARE game fish Apr. 25-Sept. 7 — Bu Ilhead, Sunfishes, 
Sturgeon | Mar 1-June 10 Great Lakes and their NEW MEXICO Wall-eyed Pike May 15-Jan. 15* 
Shad, Herring Mar. 1-June 10*f connecting waters Seasons had not been se Muskellunge May 25-Jan. 15* 
Trout Apr. 16-Aug. 15 Trout, Landlocked at time of going t Pane Shovel-nosed Sturgeon, 
Black Bass June 2 31 Salmon Apr. 25-Sept. 7 wat h this Fishing Sca Lake Pepin and Mis- 
i Fickerel — ag 28 ahelbonee, Northerr “re sons tabulation = , siesingt River only May 29-Feb. 1 
‘hanne ass (rockfish) | Nov 30 *ike, Pike-Perct Apr l ar. 31° blac ass June 20-Jan. 15* 
Eel, Crappie, Sunfish, | Black Bass June 25-Der l — ba fish ‘ Sturgeon, in designated 
Perch, Carp No close season Bluegill, Sunfish jJune 25-Feb, 28 aie Sieows Kawi Jar 1-Oct l waters only Sept. 5-Oct. 15* 
epceeniatie ——_— — Lake Trout Ni et, Oe etiincras Geekeac wy = ————— 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA All other game fish |No close season pegged egg ny + on as See ee 
Black Bass, Crappie May 30-Mar. 31 All other lakes fist an iii , . 208 - — tL s 
All other game fish No close season Trout, Landlocked Bro kT it \p 2-Rept. fy ALBERTA 

Wal es = aes iN oe 7 Salmon June 25-Sept. 7 Pick ee & Mantinns Apr 4-Aug 1 Brook Trout, Grayling, 

~ ic rel re Northe : 

FLORIDA — P Black Bass June 25 Dec. 31 Pike. Pike Perch _ 5 as r K “ky Mountain White- i 
Black Bass May 20-Mar. 14 Bluegill, Sunfish June 25-Feb. 28 Bieck nad Oewe ans . —_ June 1-Oct 15* 
All other game fish No close season* Muskellunge Northerr Mt " . ; P aKe rout May 16-Sept. 15 

Muskalonge July 1-N 0* Pik Pickerel Perct 

ene — Pike, Pike-Perch, Lake — <5 op ; ike, Pickerel, Perch, 

GEORGIA Trout, and all other] Bullhead, Yellow Perch a clean a cre May 16-Mar. 31 
Trout Apr. 1-Nov. 14 game fist June 25-Mar. 31 Striped Bass, Lake at ee ae BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Bass, Bream and other Nontrout streams | ” Mee Gturseen. Sat Trout 

game fish }June 1l-Apr. 14* Trout, Landlocked | Whis Poh . my Tidal waters No close season 

- | — — Salmon j}Apr. 25-Sept. 7 ace : Nontidal waters Mar 1-Feb, 28* 

IDAHO Black Bass June 25-Dee. 31 [NORTH CAROLINA Black Bass July 1-Mar. 31* 
Trout, Whitefish May 25-Nov 1 Bluegill, Sunfish June 25-Feb, 28 Trout Ay 15-Augs 1 Salmon No close season 
Salmon, Steelhead May 25-N« \ Muskellunge, Northert All other game fis! Mau se . Steelhead, Dolly Varden 
Large-mouth BI ack Bass July 1-Apr 0 Pike, Lake Trout, Pike - Trout No close season* 
All other game fish No close season Perch, and all other NORTH DAKOTA MANIT : ‘ 

— game fish No close season Trout, Landlocked Saln ITOBA ‘i 

ILLINOIS , on May S 0 Speckled Trout, LakeTrout| Apr. 15-Oct. 10 

idan " t} ’ . Black Bass duly 15-Oct, 31 
Trout Apr. 15-Aug 1 Wall-eyed and Nor ri : . : * 
Pike, Pickerel May 1-Feb. 28 [MINNESOTA Binge Mines oo ae SRG weet 
Black Bass Brook Trout May 1-De. 1 pass appre, cunia ae : . 
Southern Zone |May 15-Mar. 31 Wall-eyed, Sauger. and OHIO Speckled or Brook Trout) Apr 1-Sept. 30* 
Central Zone ~ 1-Mar. 31 Great Northern Pike Trout Apr. 15-S« ; Rainbow Trout, Landlock : * 
Northern Zone June 15-Mar. 31 Pickerel, Muskellunge |May 15-Feb, 15 Bisek and Sootted Bass ee ee Salmon Apr. 1-Sept. 30 
All other game fish No close season Crappie Inland wa June 16-Apr 0 Salmon May 24-Sept. 30° 
. Southern Zone May 29-Feb. 15 Lake Erie r ishing Dis . Striped and Black Bass No ¢ lose season 

INDIANA | | Northern Zone June 21-Feb, 15 trict | May 24 |NOVA SCOTIA 

Trout : }May 1-Aug. 31 Black and Yellow Ba All other game fis N é asol Speckled and Grey Trout, 
Bass, Pike-Perch, Yellow] Southern Zone May 20-Dec l Landlocked Salmon Apr. 16-Sept. 14* 
Perch, Pike or Pickerel,| Northern Zone jJune 21-Dee 1 JOKLAHOMA Salmon Apr. 16-Aug. 31* 
Crappie, Bluegill, Red-| Sunfish, Rock Bass, Ca All game fish May 16-Mar. 31 Rainbow Trout July 1-Oct, 31 
eared Sunfish June 16-Apr 0 fish | OREGON Striped Bass No close season 
oe <r ‘ecaonevedlh sansa — sae ee a a : Trout, Salmon, Steelhead|Apr. 18-Oct. 31*}ONTARIO : , = 
— Northern Zon¢ eune ot bit * Striped Bass, Shad Seasons had not been set 
1OWA iM 1 ae a. Trout + Pty 1 Sturgeon No close season* it time of going to press; 
( ay Sept. 3 erch » close season oe ‘ie Re 
Catfish Other fish May 1-Feb, 28 PENNSYLVANIA wet h . ee on hing Sea 

| Inland streams only iMay 1-May 30* Special seasons in bour Brov Ay J ° - wt anc —__—~ - 

| All inland waters |July 1-Nov, 30* dary waters of Mississip Pike | Nov a PRINCE EDWARD 

| Sand and Sauger Pike.| pi River and Lake Pepin Lake T j 1-Sept. 29 SLA , 5 

Striped sass, Yellow! and St. Croix Lake and Black "‘Sokaen Speckied Trout |Apr. 15-Sept. 15 
Perch May 15-Nov. 30 River: White and Rock} Pickerel Muskellunge| July 1-Nov 10" Rainbow Trout July 1-Oct. 31 
Northern and Wall-eyed Bass, Crappie, Sunfis! Rock, White, and Calic« QUEBEC 
Pike, Yellow and Silver| Wall-eyed Pike, Sauger sass, Crappi No close season* Atlantic Salmon, May 1-Aug. 31 
Bass To 15-Nov. 30° Pickerel, Perch, Catfish “ All other fis! N se Seasor Landlocked Salmon, . 
Calico Bass June 15-Nov. 30 Bullhead ay 15-Feb. 1 Ouananict Speckled 
Black Warmouth, and Sand Sturgeon May 29-Feb l “ny ISLAND 1 LB aa Red, ona ave 

| Rock Bass, Crappie,| Black Bass June 20-De 1 a . Pickerel pr. 15-Jul , Trout May 1-Sept. 30 

| Sunfish, Bluegill jJune 15-Nov. 30* } White, Yellow pong 0-Feb, 21 Wall-eyed Pike May 16-Nov. 30 
Rock and Sand Sturgeon, | —————————————— aia . ye Sere OF Srl Sturgeon June 1-Apr. 30 

Paddlefish |Aug. 1-Nov. 30° ern, Striped Bs No_close season | Rainbow Trout June 16-Sept. 30 
All other fish ~ close season | MISSISSIPPI SOUTH CAROLINA Black Bass, Muskellongs ; ; 
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ALASKA 


Hurting: Polar Bear, Wolf, Coyote, Wolver- 
ine, Marmot, Squirrel (no limits). Large Brown 
and Grizzly Bear (Res.: Admiralty Island 1; 
Ist and 3rd Judicial Divisions, aggregate 2; 
rest of territory, no limits. Nonres.: Admiralty 
Island 1; rest of territory, 2). Black Bear (lst 
Judicial Division, res. 3, nonres. 2; 3rd Judicial 
Division, res. and nonres. 3; rest of territory, 
res. no limit, nonres. 3) Fishing: Rainbow, 
Steelhead, Cutthroat, Eastern Brook, and Lake 
Trout, Grayling (no size-aggregate 20, or 15 1b. 
and 1-fish). Note: There are special seasons and 
catch limits for a few designated waters; con- 
sult local authorities. Dolly Varden Trout (no 
limits). Licenses: Hunting: Res. $1, nonres. 
$50. Fishing: Not required. 


ALABAMA 


Fishing: Wall-eyed Pike (12”-10). Black 
Bass (11”-10) White Lake Bass (10”~-15). 
Crappie (8-15). Bream (4'%4"-25). Rock Bass 
(444"-15). (Aggregate all game fish, 35.) 
Licenses: Res.: Rod-and-reel fishing $1; nonres. 
$5, 7-day $2. 


ARIZONA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Lynx, 
Coyote, Jack Rabbit (no limits). Cottontail 
Rabbit (6) Apache, Navajo, Coconino, and 
Yavapai Counties closed. Fishing: Opens 30th: 
Trout (no size-10 lb. and 1 fish, but not more 
than 15 fish; Oak Creek and Grand Canyon 
National Parks, no size-10). Open entire month: 
Black Bass, Channel Catfish (10”-10, but not 
more than 15 lb. and 1 fish). Crappie, Bluegill, 
Bream, Sunfish, Striped Bass, Bullhead (no 
size-aggregate 20, but not more than 20 lb. and 1 
fish). Carp, Sucker, Ring Perch, Charr (no 
limits). Note: Special regulations for Colorado 
River below Lake Mead. Licenses: Res.: Fish- 
ang $3.50; hunting $2.50; fishing $1.75. Nonres.: 
Fishing and hunting $25; small game and fish- 
ing $10; fishing $3. 


ARKANSAS 


Hunting: Rabbit (no limit). Squirrel (8) Union 
and Stone Counties closed; rest of state opens 
15th. Fishing: Open entire month: Trout (12”-6). 
Crappie, White Bass (8°-15). Rock and War- 
mouth Bass, Perch, Sunfish (no size-25. Wall- 
eyed Pike (14”-6). Opens 16th: Black Bass 
(10"-15). (Aggregate of foregoing, 25.) Channel 
Catfish (no limits) open entire month. Licenses: 
Res Hunting, not required for rabbit or 
squirrel; fishing, with artif. bait, $1.50. Non- 
res.: Hunting $15; fishing $5, 10-day $2. 


CALIFORNIA 


Hunting: Wolf, Coyote, Wildcat, Cougar, 
Raccoon, Jack Rabbit (no limits). Antelope (by 
special permit only) opens 20th. Fishing: Trout, 
except golden trout (no size-25 fish, but not 
more than 10 Ib. and 1 fish) East and West 
Carson Rivers, but net their tributaries, open 
15th; District 14% (except Mariposa and Tuo- 
lumne, which have the regular season), Districts 
2%, 23, and 25 open 30th; rest of state open 
entire month. Warning: There are many local 
size and catch regulations for trout; consult 
authorities. Salmon (local regulations). Open 
entire month: Striped Bass (12”-5); Shad (no 
limits). Catfish (no limits; Lake County 9”-50 
lb.) District 4 opens 29th; rest of state open 
entire month. Black Bass (9”-10; Clear Lake 
9”-5; Districts 154 and 4-A, 9-15); Calico 
Bass, Crappie (no size-25; Clear Lake no size- 
10; District 434, no size-15) District 4-A and 
Clear Lake, District 434, open entire month; 
rest of state opens 29th. Sunfish (no size—-25; 
District 4-A, no size-15) Districts 4-A and 434 
open entire month; rest of state opens 29th, 
Sacramento Perch (no size-25; Clear Lake no 
size-10) Clear Lake open entire month; rest of 
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state opens 29th. Golden Trout (5-10 lb. and 
1, but not more than 20 fish) only Districts | and 
44. open entire month. Warning: District 14 
closed to all fishing. Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
$2, fishing $2. Nonres.: Hunting $10; fishing $3. 
Antelope tag, $5. Licenses required for jack 
rabbit but not for predators. 


COLORADO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Coyote, Wolf, Bob- 
cat, Lynx (no limits). Fishing: Trout, Gray- 
ling (7”-10 lb. and 1 fish, but not more than 20 
fish) opens 25th; Trappers Lake and its tribu- 
taries, and lakes and reservoirs at an altitude 
above 7,500 feet and their tributaries in Grand 
Mesa and Gunnison National Forests clos-d. 
All other game fish (no size-10 lb. ar 1 fish, but 
not more than 20 fish; Squawfish, Carp, oucxcr, 
or White Salmon, no limits) lakes at an altitude 
of 7,500 ft. or less and streams at an altitude of 
5,000 ft. or less open entire month; streams at an 
altitude of over 5,000 feet open 25th. Warning: 
There are some special seasons and regulations; 
consult local authorities or Game and Fish Com- 
mission, Denver. Licenses: Res.: Small game 
and fishing $2. Nonres.: Small game and birds 
$5; fishing $3, 3-day $1. 


CONNECTICUT 


Fishing: Trout except lake trout (6”-15 fish 
or 10 lb.). Lake Trout (10”-none). Pickerel, 
Wall-eyed Pike (12”-10). Yellow Perch, White 
Perch (7”-aggregate 15). Striped Bass, inland 
waters (12”-10). Bullhead (no size-30). Calico 
Bass, Crappie (7”-10). Shad, Alewife, Lamprey 
Eel (no limits). Licenses: Res. $3.35; nonres. 
$5.35 or fee charged nonres. in applicant's state, 
if higher. 


DELAWARE 


Fishing: Brook, Brown, Rainbow Trout (6”- 
aggregate 6). Shad (no limits). Herring (no 
limits) Delaware River and Bay only. Warn- 
ing: There are some local regulations on shad 


and herring; consult authorities Sturgeon 
(44%4,'-none). Eel (12”-none; Delaware River 
and Bay 14”-none). Crappie, Sunfish, Perch (no 


size-12). Carp (no limits). Licenses: Res.: 
$1.25; nonres. $7.50, 6-day $3.25. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Fishing: Opens 30th: Black Bass (10”-5); 
Crappie (6”-5). Open entire month: Bream 
(4"-5); all other fish (no limits). Licenses: 
Not required. 


FLORIDA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Panther, Opossum, Rab- 
bit, Fox, Flying Squirrel (no limits). Bear (no 
limit) Volusia County closed. Fishing: Black 
Bass (12”-8) Citrus, Levy, Hardee, and Sumter 
Counties open entire month; rest of state opens 
20th. Open entire month: Bream, all species 
(5”"-20). Jack (no size-15). Speckle Perch (7”- 
20; Oscecla County 8”-20). Pike (no size-20). 
(Aggregate all game fish, 25.) Note: There are 
a few local seasons and regulations; consult 
local authorities or Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, Tallahassee. Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
ing, state $5.50, county of res. $1.25, county 
other than county of res. $3.25; fishing $1.25— 
not required in county of res. or its boundary 
waters. Nonres.: Hunting $25.50, 10-day $10.50; 
fishing $5.50, 10-day $2.25. Warning: Sunday 
hunting prohibited in Alachua County. 


GEORGIA 


Hunting: Rabbit (no limit). Fishing: Rain- 
bow and Brown Trout (8-20). Brook or 
Speckled Trout (7”-25) open all month. Warn- 
ing: There are special seasons for game manage- 
ment areas in National Forests; consult au- 
thorities. All other game fish closed entire 


month, except that season may be opened in 
ponds and lakes of Rabun, Habersham, Stephens, 
and Fannin Counties by regulation of Director 
of Wildlife; consult authorities. Warning: 
There will be catch limits, undetermined at time 
of going to press, on bass and bream; consult 
authorities. Other game fish (no_ limits). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state $3.25, county 
of res. $1; fishing $1.25, not required for fishing 
in county of res. with worms. Nonres.: Hunt- 
ing, state $12.50, county of issue $5; fishing 
$5.25, 30-day $2.50, 10-day $1.50. 


IDAHO 


Hunting: Bear (1) Bonewah, Bonner, Bounda- 
ry, C.earwater, Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, and 
Shoshone Counties closed. Fishing: Opens 25th: 
Trout Whitefish (no size-25 fish or 15 lb. and 
1 fish). Open entire month in waters open to 
year-round fishing; opens 25th in other waters: 
Salmon, Steelhead (no size-2). Open entire 
month: Perch (no. size-35). Sturgeon (no 
limits). Bullhead, Crappie, Sunfish (no size— 
25 or 15 lb. and 1 fish). Warning: Changes in 
foregoing regulations are possible; consult local 
authorities or Dept. of Fish and Game, Boise, 
before fishing. Licenses: Res.: Fishing and 
hunting $2. Nonres.: Fishing and hunting $50; 
fishing $5, 10-day $2. 


ILLINOIS 


Fishing: Trout, except lake trout (7”-8). 
Wall-eyed Pike (15”), Pickerel (16”) (aggre- 
gate 10). Black Bass (10”-10) Southern Zone 
opens 15th; rest of state closed entire month. 
Rock or Warmouth Bass, Crappie (5-25). 
White Bass (7”-25). Bluegill, Sunfish, Yellow 
Bass (no size-25) (aggregate 35). Lake Trout 
(1% lb.-none). Whitefish (2 lb.-none). Buffalo, 
Carp, Bullhead, Perch, Catfish, Spoonbill Cat, 
Sheepshead, Blackfin. Chub, Herring, Longjaw, 
Shovel-nosed Sturgeon (no limits). Licenses: 
Res. 75 cents; nonres. $3, 10-day $1. 


INDIANA 


Hunting: Red Fox, Gray Fox, Woodchuck (no 
limits). Fishing: Brook, Brown, Loch Leven, 
Rainbow Trout (7”-15). Channel Catfish (10”- 
none). Carp, Gar, Dogfish, Sucker (no limits). 
Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting $1.50. 


Nonres.: Fishing and hunting $15.50; fishing 
$2.25, 14-day $1. Warning: Sunday hunting 
prohibited. 


IOWA 


Fishing: Open entire month in all waters: 
Brook, Brown, and Rainbow Trout (7”~aggre- 
gate 8). Bullhead (no size-25; Mississippi and 
Missouri Rivers and inland waters of Lee 
County, no limits); Sucker, Redhorse (no size—- 
15; Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and inland 
waters of Lee County, no limits); Sheepshead, 
Carp, Buffalo, Quillback, Gar, Dogfish (no 
limits). Opens 15th in all waters: Yellow Perch, 
Striped Bass (7”-15); Sand Pike, Sauger Pike 
(13"-8). Open entire month only in Mississippi 
and Missouri Rivers and inland waters of Lee 
County: Rock Sturgeon, Paddlefish (5 lb.—none) ; 
Sand Sturgeon (1 Ilb.-none); Crappie, Perch 
(7"-15); Warmouth and Rock Bass, Sunfish, 
Bluegill (5”-15). Open entire month in Missis- 
sippi and Missouri Rivers and inland waters of 
Lee County; all other waters open 15th: 
Northern Pike (15”-8; Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers and inland waters of Lee County, 15”- 
15); Wall-eyed Pike (13”-8); Yellow Bass, 
Silver Bass (7”-15). Open entire month in all 
inland streams and in Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers and inland waters of Lee County; all 
other waters closed: Catfish (12”-15). In inland 
waters except those of Lee County, aggregate 
daily catch of all fish on which there is a close 
season and a daily catch limit, 25. In Missis- 
sippi and Missouri Rivers and Lee County, ag- 
gregate possession limit of all fish on which 
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there is a daily catch limit, 30. Licenses: Res. 
$1; nonres. $3, 6-day $1.50. 


KANSAS 


Hunting: Coyote, Rabbit (no limits). Fish- 
ing: Open entire month: Yellow Perch, Bluegill 
(6”); Channel Catfish (12”). Opens 26th: Black 
or Kentucky and Spotted Bass (10”); Crappie 
(7”). (Aggregate all game fish, 15; in state 
lakes, 10.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1, fishing 
$1. Nonres.: Hunting $7; fishing $3, 15-day $1. 


KENTUCKY 


Fishing: Statewide fishing season closed en- 
tire month, but fishing with pole and line is 
permitted in ponds and private lakes and in 
navigable streams which have locks and dams, 
but not above the lock or dam nearest to 
stream’s headwaters. Consult local authorities 
for details. Licenses: Res. $1; nonres. $2.50. 


LOUISIANA 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-20). Yellow Bass, 
White Bass, Crappie (7”-25). Sunfish (5”-100). 
Licenses: Res., angling $1; nonres., fishing $2. 


MAINE 


Hunting: Bear, Bobcat, Loup-cervier, Canada 
Lynx (no limits). Fishing: Opens when ice 
goes out: Trout (in brooks and streams 6”, in 
lakes, ponds, and rivers above tidewater 7”); 
Salmon, Togue (14”). (Aggregate catch in 
brooks and streams, 714 lb. and 1 fish, but not 
more than 25 fish; in lakes, ponds, and rivers 
10 lb. and 1 fish, but not more than 25 fish.) 
Note: 6 white perch a day—caught while law- 
fully trolling in good faith for salmon, trout, 
or togue in close season on white perch—may 
be kept by one party. Warning: There are 
numerous local seasons and regulations; con- 
sult local authorities or Dept. of Inland Fish- 
eries and Game, Augusta, before fishing. Li- 
censes: Res.: Fishing and Hunting $2.15; hunt- 
ing $1.15; fishing $1.15. Nonres.: All game 
$15.15; birds and small game $10.15; fishing 
$5.15, 15-day $3.15. Warning: Sunday hunting 
prohibited. 


MARYLAND 


Hunting: Woodchuck (no limit) Garrett and 
Allegany Counties closed. Fishing: Brook, 
Brown, Rainbow Trout (7”-10, Deep Creek 
Lake 8”-10, in streams restricted to fly fishing 
7"-5). Youghiogheny River below Swallow 
Falls, Garrett County, closed to rainbow trout. 
Catfish (7”-none). Sucker, Carp, Eel, Gudgeon 
(no limits). Open between Hog Back Shoals 
and Conowingo Dam only: Shad, Hickory Shad, 
Herring (no limits). Note: Deep Creek Lake 
closed to all fishing except for trout. Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting, state $5.25, county of res. $1.25; 
fishing $1.25. Nonres.: Hunting $15.50; fishing 
$5.50; Deep Creek Lake only, 7-day $2.25, 1- 
day $1.25. Warning: Sunday hunting prohibited. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Fishing: Trout (6”-12). Warning: There are 
special seasons and regulations for trout fish- 
ing in designated waters; consult local authori- 
ties or Division of Fisheries and Game, Boston. 
White Perch, inland waters (7”-15). Yellow 
Perch, Horned Pout (no size-20 in 24 hours). 
Salmon, Pike, Perch (12”-5). Pickerel (12”-10). 
Great Northern Pike or Muscallonge (20”-5). 
(Aggregate of foregoing, 20.) Licenses: Res.: 
Fishing and hunting $3.25; fishing $2. Nonres.: 
Fishing $5.25, 3-day $1.50. 


MICHIGAN 


Hunting: Coyote, Wolf, Lynx, Bobcat, Fox, 
Red Squirrel (no limits). Bear, only designated 
counties open (no limit). Woodchuck (no 
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Seasons, Bag Limits, and License Fees 


In presenting this comprehensive monthly digest of fish and game 
laws, compiled by Arthur Grahame from official sources and covering 
the facts you need to know when planning trips, we have made every 
effort to insure accuracy. Space limitations, however, prevent listing 
local exceptions to general laws; so you are urged to consult state or 
local authorities before taking either game or fish. 

Size and daily catch, or bag limits, are given in parentheses after 


names of species. 


limit) only Zone 1 open. Fishing: Open entire 
month in Great Lakes and their connecting 
waters, all streams and trout lakes; opens 15th 
in pike lakes; all other lakes closed entire 
month: Brook, Brown, Rainbow Trout (7”~-15, 
but not more than 10 lb. and 1 fish). Landlocked 
Salmon (10”-5). Mackinaw or Lake Trout (no 
size-25 lb. and 1 fish). White Bass (7”~10) 
Whitefish (no size-7). Warmouth Bass (no 
size), Rock and Calico Bass, Crappie, Yellow 
Perch (6”) (aggregate 25). Buffalo, Bullhead, 
Carp, Catfish, Cisco, Dogfish, Garfish, Herring, 
Lawyer, Mullet, Pilotfish, Redhorse, Sauger, 
Shad, Sheepshead, Smelt, Sucker (no limits). 
Open entire month in Lakes Erie, St. Clair, and 
Huron, and Detroit, St. Clair, and St. Marys 
Rivers, and trout lakes and all streams; opens 
15th in pike lakes; opens 21st in Lakes Michigan 
and Superior; closed entire month in all other 
lakes: Northern Pike, Pike Perch (14”-aggre- 
gate 5); Muskellunge (30”-none). Note: Les 
Cheneaux Channels of Lake Huron open 22nd 
for perch and northern pike. Note: Soo Rapids 
of St. Marys River closed to all game fish. Note: 
There are some special limits in Great Lakes 
and their connecting waters and other designated 
waters. Licenses: Res.: Big game $2.25, small 
game $1; fishing, husband and wife $1. Nonres.: 
Big game $25; small game, Zones 1 and 2, 
$5, Zones 1, 2, and 3, $15; fishing $2, husband 
and wife $2.50; 10-day $1, husband and wife 
$1.50. Warning: Sunday hunting prohibited in 
some counties. 


MINNESOTA 


Fishing: Open entire month: Trout (no size- 
15). Lake or Salmon Trout (no size-5). Bull- 
head (no size-50). Whitefish (16”—-none). Buf- 
falo (15”=none). Carp, Dogfish, Redhorse, 
Sucker, Sheepshead, Garfish, Eelpout, Perch 
(no limits). Opens 15th: Wall-eyed Pike, 
Sauger, Great Northern Pike or Pickerel (no 
size-8). Muskellunge (no size-2). Opens 29th 
in Southern Zone, closed entire month in North- 
ern Zone: Crappie, Sunfish, Rock Bass (no 
size-15); Black and Yellow Bass (no size-6); 
Catfish (no size-10). (Aggregate all fish on 
which there are catch limits, 15.) Special 
seasons in Mississippi River and Lake Pepin, 
St. Croix Lake, and St. Croix River, where they 
form boundary waters between Wisconsin and 
Minnesota: Opens 15th: White Bass (7”~-10). 
Crappie (7”-15). Sunfish, Rock Bass (5-15). 
Wall-eyed Pike, Sauger (13”-8). Pickerel (16”- 
10). Perch (no limits). Catfish (14”-none). 
Bullhead (7”-40). Opens 29th: Sand or Shovel- 
nosed Sturgeon (20” dressed-10; in St. Croix 
Lake and River 20” dressed-1). (Aggregate ex- 
cluding perch, catfish, and bullhead, 30.) Li- 
censes: Res. $1, husband and wife $1.50. Nonres. 
$3, husband and wife $4.50. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-25). Crappie (8”= 
25). Sunfish (5”-25). (Aggregate all game fish, 
50.) Licenses: Res. $1.25. Nonres. $3.25. 


MISSOURI 


Hunting: Rabbit, Woodchuck (no limits). 
Fishing: Trout (8”-8) open entire month in 
state parks and Trout Management Waters; 


opens 30th in all other waters. Open entire 
month: Bluegill, Black Perch (no _ size-12); 
Channel Catfish (13”-8). Opens 30th: Crappie. 
White Perch, Yellow Bass (7”-12); Jack Sal- 
mon (wall-eyed pike), Pickerel (13”-4); White 
Bass (8”-12); Yellow Perch (7”-25). Note: 
Season closed on Black Bass and Rock Bass. 
Fish not listed above (no size-25 lb. and 1 fish) 
open entire month. Note: As a war measure 
fishing and hunting are prohibited in the vicinity 
of designated locks, dams, and electric-power 
plants; consult local authorities. Licenses: 
Res.: Fishing and hunting, state $2.65, county 
$1.15; hunting $2.15, fishing $1.15. Nonres.: 
Hunting $15; fishing $3, 10-day $1, or fees 
charged nonres. in applicant's state. 


MONTANA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Wolverine, 
Wolf, Coyote (no limits). Fishing: All game 
fish (no size-15 fish or 15 lb. and 1 fish, but not 
more than 5 of which shall be under 7”, except 
perch, sunfish, and bullhead of which the limit 
shall be 50) probably will open 25th; consult 
Fish and Game Commission, Helena, or local 
authorities for exact date and possible new 
regulations. Licenses: Hunting: Not required 
for predators. Res.: Game birds and fishing $2. 
Nonres.: Fishing $5, 10-day $2.50. 


NEBRASKA 


Hunting: Cottontail Rabbit (10). Fox (no 
limit). Fishing: Trout (no size-10; in state- 
owned lakes, no size-5). Black Bass (10”-5). 
Crappie, Rock Bass, Bullhead (6”-15). Sun- 
fish (no size-15). Catfish (12”-10). Wall-eye, 
Northern, and Sauger Pike (12”-5). Perch (no 
size-25). Carp, Buffalo, Sucker (no limits). 
(Aggregate all game fish except carp, buffalo, and 
sucker, 25.) Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunt- 
ing $1.60; hunting $1.10; fishing $1.10. Nonres.: 
Hunting $10.10 or fee charged nonres, in ap- 
plicant’s state, if higher; fishing $2.10 or fee 
charged nonres. in applicant's state, if higher. 


NEVADA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Bobcat, Lynx, Wolf, Wol- 
verine, Mountain Lion, Coyote, Squirrel (no 
limits). Fishing: All game fish (10 lb. or 25 
fish, provided that you may have 10 trout re- 
gardless of weight). Catfish (no size-50). Ac- 
cording to statewide law, nearly all waters are 
open entire month; however, Boards of County 
Commissioners have power to change seasons. 
Consult local authorities or Fish and Game 
Commission, Reno, before fishing. Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting $2.50, fishing $1.50. Nonres.: 
Hunting $10, fishing $3. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hunting: Bear, Wildcat, Lynx (no limits). 
Fishing: Brook, Brown, Rainbow Trout (6”-15 
fish but not more than 5 lb.). Auerolus Trout 
(12”-4). Lake Trout (15”; Big Diamond and 
Big Greenough Ponds and Stinson Lake 12”-2 in 
aggregate with salmon). Salmon (15”; Big Dia- 
mond Pond, Umbagog Lake, and the Connecti- 
cut and Androscoggin Rivers 12”-2 in aggregate 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Lessons From the Kid 


up to our cabin. He had some nice ones, 
and my wife made sure we didn’t over- 
look them. We had to stop and talk with 
him a few minutes, and I'll admit he had 
some rather damaging testimony in 
those two little hands. 

“If you're not doing anything tomor- 
row afternoon,” our young Cowboy 
suggested, “come on down and I'll show 
you where you might catch some big 
ones.” 

“If you've got a good place, you'd bet- 
ter hang on to it,” I recommended. 

“Shucks,” he countered, “I figger 
there’s enough fish here for everyone.” 

I didn’t fish the next morning, but late 
in the afternoon I drifted down to the 
Cowboy’s creek. I had been working in 
a photographic darkroom for several 
hours, sO my eyes weren't to be trusted. 
But when I got there it did look as if 
there was some- 
thing like a two- 
pound trout  flop- 
ping around on one 
end of a line, while 
this sixty-pound 
Jack Neal was flop- 
ping around on the 
other end. And in 
the apparition there 
was another young- 
ster, without tackle, 
and he seemed to 
be there just to 
clean the fish after 
they were caught. 

“This is my 
brother, Junior,”’ 
young Cowboy said, 
by way of introduc- 
tion. “He used to 
fish all the time un- 
til he got too 
blamed old.” 

That was a puz- 
zler, for Junior 
wasn't more than 
two years older 
than Jack not a 
particularly senile 
age. Maybe I looked 
a bit askance, for 
Cowboy explained: 
“You gotta buy a 
fishing license when 
you get to be four- 
teen here. Me, I got 
two good years of 
fishing before I'll have to quit!” 

“What are you fishing with?” I asked. 

“A spinner,” was the answer. “You 
can catch some all right, on one of ’em. 
You don’t spin it here, though. You just 
let it drag flat . it it’s spinning the 
fish seem to get kinda leery.” 

Then he added: “I'd rather fish with 
a fly, but I got my fly hooked up on 
some roots last night and lost it.” 

I found a fly on-my person, and the 
young angler changed over with alacrity. 
Then he started playing out line. Re- 
member, he had only the two more- 
sturdy sections of a fly rod. You'd swear 
you couldn't get out any line with a rig 
like that and I'd back you up, only... . 

And when something grabbed hold, 
down in the stream, young Jack didn’t 
need a limber tip—-he had a limber left 
hand. 

“Why don’t you go get your fly rod?” 
Jack wanted to know. 

Of course I pointed out again that that 
was his favorite spot, and he’d better 
keep it. Although he did insist that he 
knew a lot of other good holes. 
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When I left Jack that evening I was 
just about convinced, but during the 
next day doubts began to creep in again, 
so at about 5 o’clock I dropped down to 
take another look. There was Jack grin- 
ning all over his sixty pounds as a con- 
sequence of a recent successful tussle. 
But this night he was using worms. 

“T lost that fly you gave me,” he ad- 
mitted sheepishly. “And I didn’t figure 
this would be a good day for a spinner.” 

Jack was working around his favorite 
hole under the highway bridge, and all 
the while he was urging me to go get my 
fly rod and I was trying to keep him 
from giving his fun away. “Well, look,” 
he suggested, “there’s a bunch of nice 
ones hang around that weed spot out 
there. I can’t reach them with my line 
but maybe you can with yours.” 

The young fellow looked a bit like an 





""Mebbe a boat store WAS the wrong place to go for a compass!" 


old fisherman does when he has offered 
you one of his best hand-tied flies and 
you've turned it down. So when I went 
up to the cabin a few minutes later I 
picked up a rod. And after I'd dressed 
out my line and casually hooked on a 
Captain, I let a lazy roll fall out toward 
the weed patch Jack had indicated. 

Bang! That was the last casual thing 
about the procedure, for by the time that 
Captain was within hailing distance 
there was a strike like Babe Ruth con- 
necting with a fast one. 

By all standards, the creek at that 
wide spot wasn’t imposing, but this par- 
ticular trout must not have read the 
books, for he was splashing away as if 
he had tnree brothers helping him, until 
I finally hauled him in. In rapid order, 
eight more popped out of that same 
weed-patch area, and it wasn’t much 
more than six feet across. All of them 
were nice trout, closely matching the 
first one, and as they continued to strike 
the Cowboy extended his proprietary in- 
terest to the calling out of encourage- 


ment and advice. 
= 


At one time I had an extra-special tug 
and I could tell by Jack’s yells almost as 
quickly as I could tell by the feel of the 
line that it was something to take seri- 
ously. 

“That’s one of those old grandpas,” 
Cowboy yelled. “And he’s gonna run 
plenty big!” 

Sure enough, the fish showed at the 
surface about then, and it would have 
gone all of six pounds. Inasmuch as I 
was fishing with a very light tapered 
leader, I let that critter have all the line 
he wanted to play with. Jack had thrown 
his rod aside to direct activities. “Keep 
him away from those weeds there,” he 
would shout, or: “Now, come in with 
him a little.” 

I fought that fish all over the stream 
for several minutes, and Jack worked 
down the bank in the belief that he was 

about ready to be 
landed. However, 
suddenly the big 
fellow decided to 
try something new. 
He rolled on the 
leader, and the 
leader wouldn’t 
take it. Jack saw 
the fish break away, 
and I thought for a 
minute he was go- 
ing to dive in after 
him. 

“Shucks,” was all 
he could say, “ain’t 
that awful!” So I 
consoled the Cow- 
boy instead of vice 
versa. 

“But anyway,” he 
summed up later, 
“that was a good 
hole, wasn’t it.” 

I had to admit 
fervently that it 

a, was one of the best 
I'd ever encoun- 
tered, for even when 
I decided to quit, 
the trout were still 
anxious to jump at 
my fly. 

‘“‘And I know 
some other places 
where there’s lots 
of big ones,” Jack 
added. 

And if Jack opines that there are lots 
of big ones, there are just bound to be 
plenty. From now on, in Wyoming or 
anywhere, I’m ready to stop asking the 
old-timers where the fish are biting. I’m 
just going to collar the smallest thing in 
pants I can find, and ask respectfully: 
“What's the dope, sonny?” 


Loons Caught in Fish Nets 


es RAZY as a loon” is an expression 

that means something to commer- 
cial fishermen of Lake Superior who 
work out of Michigan. Loons, unusually 
plentiful in the lake, think that by raid- 
ing the nets they can get a cheap living, 
but often get caught. In what is known 
as the “heart” of a net the birds can 
keep their heads above water, but in the 
“lifting pot” in deep water they usually 
drown. Dead loons thus caught are 
turned over to the Michigan Department 
of Conservation, and the bodies are 
frozen and sent to the museum at Ann 
Arbor. Since loons have heavy feather 
coats, it takes four days to freeze them. 
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“Hold al, Camel / : 


reporter: Will you be good enough, 
my Asiatic Antelope, to tell me how 
in the name of ten thousand little 
Persians you got that wreath? 


CAMEL: Master, it was a gift from 
grateful track judges. 

REPORTER: For what, camel? For 
what? Did you win a race? Are they 
racing camels around here now? Are 
you a racing camel? 

CAMEL: Not at all, master. It was all 
very simple. I gave the judges some 
excellent advice about whiskey. 
They, in turn, were so overjoyed 
they gave me this wreath. 
reporter: Wow! What in the name 
of Seven Hills did you tell ’em? 
camet: I told them of a quality in 
whiskey of which I am the living 
symbol, Sahib. This is the quality 


of dryness. Some call it lack of sweet- 
ness. I told them of a rare and won- 
derful pearl among whiskies whose 
magnificent dryness permits its full, 
rich, mellow flavor to come through 
unimpaired. This is Paul Jones whis- 
key, master. 


reporter: Look, camel, you're not 
talking to a cub. Dry whiskies come 
high—and those judges aren’t all 
millionaires. 


camet: Ten thousand pardons, mas- 
ter. Have I neglected to tell you that 
this glorious Paul Jones whiskey is 
sold for so modest a sum that the 
wisest of men know it as a great buy? 


reporter: Ah. Now my furry foreign- 
er, you've got a story! No wonder 
they were grateful...I am too. 
Would you like another garland, my 


{ blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. Frankfert Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore 


fine and noble fellow? 


camet: Ten thousand thanks, giver 

of good things! But if I might . . . if 

the Most Gracious would not mind 
.a little hay, perhaps? 





The very best buy 
is the whiskey thats dry 



































into exactly the same country, but in- 
stead of riding on through, we tied our 
horses, split up, hunted carefully on foot, 
saw seventeen deer, and took out two 
fine big bucks. 

Another little point in white-tail hunt- 
ing is to be sure to hunt the deer where 
they are. That sounds pretty obvious, 
yet many have been fooled. Often deer 
will feed at night in low country, then 
go onto the points and ridges to bed 
down. A man getting into a feeding 
ground just after the deer have left it 
will swear it is lousy with game as he 
sees tracks and droppings everywhere. 
Yet he will hunt hour after hour and 
never see a deer. 


NE of the ancient and highly es- 

teemed adages of hunting is that 
bucks range higher than does in moun- 
tainous country. Sometimes that rule 
holds—sometimes not. A buck is likely 
to be high, but he is just as likely to be 
low. Often bucks shift their range just 
before the onset of the mating season, 
which is also, in most locations, the 
time for legal hunting. Possibly this 
shifting of range is the result of a crav- 
ing for a certain kind of food. The bucks 
go where it grows, be it high or low. A 
rule I make in my own hunting is to 
go high the first day and to watch for 
sign. If I see bucks and buck tracks, 
I continue hunting there. If I see the 
tracks of only does and young deer, I 
go low. This last season, the bulk of the 
hunters in a certain range with which 
I am familiar hunted high. A few got 
small bucks, forked-horns and three- 
pointers. All saw worlds of does, and 
the report got around that all the big 
bucks had been shot out of that range. 
But a smart local hunter went in, hunted 
low. On his first day he saw twelve deer, 
all big bucks with from four to six 
points to a side. Ninety percent of the 
hunters were doing their hunting where 
they were doomed to failure. 

Some years ago I had a similar ex- 
perience. For three days a companion 
and I hunted high at around 7,000 feet, 
saw does and fawns by the dozen. On 
the fourth day, in spite of the fact that 
it seemed we were doing a foolish thing, 
we hunted low, in open country that had 
timber and brush only in the bottoms of 
the draws. We didn't see many deer, 
but every one we saw was a big buck. 

Every year over the United States 
thousands of deer are lost to hunters 
because they do not know they have hit 
their game or because they do not know 
how to get a deer that has been hit. 
Ordinarily, a white-tail that has been 
hit clamps his tail down between his 
legs, just as a frightened white-tail lifts 
and spreads his tail as he starts to run. 
But I have seen plenty of exceptions to 
both rules. I have seen frightened bucks 
running up hills and bounding over 
down timber with their tails still low. 
I have seen mortally wounded bucks sail 
jauntily along with tails held high. The 
same thing holds true of the old adage 
that a wounded deer always runs down- 
hill. I once saw a white-tail buck that 
had been hit twice with a .348, twice 
with a .257, and once with a .30/06 run 
up and over a hill until it fell dead. Its 
tail was up every foot of the way. 

The only safe thing to do is to go 
where the deer run, if you think your 
shots were good, and look for blood, 
hair, and sign of stumbling. I remember 
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very well when that was impressed on 
my mind. A friend and I were hunting 
together and we had agreed to meet 
where a point overlooked a deep, barren 
canyon. Just as we got together, a buck 
that someone else had scared up trotted 
out of the brush and along the bare side 
of that canyon less than 200 yards away. 
Each of us got three shots, and as far as 
we could tell, every shot went over that 
buck’s back, as a cloud of dust arose 
above him with every shot. The deer 
kept his tail up, trotted along, never 
even glanced in our direction. 

When he was out of sight, we looked 
at each other, shook our heads, and made 
appropriate remarks. But the more we 
thought about it, the phonier it seemed. 
We were sitting, the buck was close, our 
rifles were targeted in properly, and we 
weren't excited. My friend aimed at a 
rock about six inches in diameter and 
right where the buck had run. His shot 
broke it to pieces. 

So we crossed that canyon to investi- 
gate. At first we found no sign at all 
of a hit. Then I discovered a bit of hair. 
A few steps farther on I found a tiny 
fleck of blood on a rock. Then around 
the point we found where he had stum- 
bled, and thirty yards farther on he lay 
stone dead. Every shot we had fired had 
hit him, but that was back in the days 
when many hunters were yelling for 
thick, heavy jackets with very small 
cavities in their bullets. One company 
had given the boys what they wanted, 
and our bullets hadn’t expanded at all. 

A wounded deer should be trailed care- 
fully. Do that and he will seldom be lost. 
More often than not, a wounded deer 
will lie down within a few hundred 
yards. If he is left alone he will lose 
blood, stiffen up, and grow weaker. 
Usually when a hunter has wounded a 
buck his impulse is to rush in and finish 
his job. He will follow directly on the 
blood trail, barge through the brush— 
and probably lose his deer. A buck that 





Hunter—lake Your Time on Deer 


will stiffen up if he is left alone for a 
half hour can jump up and run all day 
if scared and not fatally wounded. 

The thing to do is to sit and wait for 
fifteen minutes, for a half hour, for an 
hour. Then, remembering that the buck 
is probably close by, look over the lay 
of the land and try to figure out where 
that buck is. When you have done that, 
try to circle and come on him in some 
other direction than his back tracks. 
If you do this, you will usually get a 
close, easy finishing shot. There is little 
real excuse for losing a wounded deer, 
even one with only a broken leg, as they 
will almost always lie down after they 
have traveled a little way. But they will 
lie facing their back track. 

On a recent trip, my wife broke a big 
buck’s leg. The buck went down into a 
canyon, so I went a quarter of a mile 
below where he had entered, then worked 
slowly up, keeping where I could see 
either side when he came out. He did 
come out, traveling fast in spite of a 
broken front leg, but I got him. A little 
care was all that was needed. On the 
same trip, a friend who had done little 
deer hunting broke the hind leg of an- 
other buck. The animal was bleeding 
profusely and in an hour it would have 
lost so much blood it wouldn’t have been 
able to go far. But instead of taking 
care, he followed right on the back 
track, scared the buck out of its bed, 
chased it for a mile, and never got a 
good shot. The coyotes probably had a 
feast that night. 

White-tail deer, then, aren’t hunted by 
main strength and awkwardness. They 
are hunted with stealth, care, and fore- 
sight. Wherever they are found—in the 
wood lots of New Jersey, the frozen 
forests of Canada, or the canyons of 
the Southwest—they are cool, smart, and 
cautious, qualities which have made and 
kept them America’s No. 1 big-game 
animal. And to get them regularly, the 
hunter needs the same qualities himself. 





newly become a father, cele- 

brated by pumping five shots 
out of a window with a 12 gauge shot- 
gun. His horrified wife remonstrated 
with him, but he calmly stated that 
he just wanted his son to learn the 
smell of gunpowder at once. 

This may be carrying things a little 
too far, but surely we all agree that 
in principle he was correct. Since the 
youngsters of today are the sports- 
men and conservationists of tomor- 
row, the sooner they are schooled in 
the right way, the better are their 
chances of developing into keen out- 
doorsmen. 

The barefoot boy with old cane pole 
is a familiar figure and, in his own 
small way, he epitomizes the qualities 
that men everywhere admire. Not 
only boys, but girls, too, should be 
given every opportunity to fish, hunt, 
and camp. What is character-build- 


A CERTAIN enthusiastic hunter, 





THE WARDEN ON THE JOB 
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ing for a man in 
the realm of na- 
ture, does just as 
much to mold a 
wholesome, happy 
woman. 

I always feel sorry for the man who 
starts to hunt late in life. He has two 
strikes on him right there, because 
he has lacked the valuable years of 
experience which go far toward mak- 
ing a successful sportsman. With 
worlds of expensive equipment, he 
often returns empty-handed, because 
he has failed to learn the habits of 
game and fish, and is too prone to 
become discouraged if something isn’t 
doing every minute. Old-timers know 
full well that perhaps the two most 
important elements in fishing and 
hunting are knowledge of your game 
—and patience. So, gentlemen, by 
starting them young, you help make 
them successful.—Buck Rutledge. 
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Spring Crow Bait 
(Continued from page 17) 


who uses my surname in his own right 
and always wants to go with his dad 
fishing, hunting, and camping. So why 
not initiate him into the crow-calling 
cult? 

This inspiration came about in a simi- 
lar circumstances to those earlier days 
of mine. We were day camping out in 
the little hills near the river. As we 
fried our bacon over the noontide fire 
that we had made in the protection of a 
little gully, we could hear the soft, im- 
mature call of young crows. It was late 
May, and surely that peculiar sound 
wasn’t deceiving me. 

As soon as we had finished our snack, 
I sent the boy on a little reconnoitering 
tour while I put the utensils away and 
put out the fire. Presently he was back. 

“Hey, Dad, I saw ’em. They’re right 
down here in a big tree!” he stammered, 
almost out of breath. 


HE only shooting iron we had with 

us was my .22 pistol. I grabbed the 
holster belt and swung it on, and we 
sneaked down the gully, peering up 
through the trees. And he was right. 
There were two big, young crows right 
out in plain sight and not acting very 
startled. 

I pulled the pistol down on one and 
had it dead center the second shot. The 
other one began hopping about, and 
managed to get into another tree. But 
the boy kept an eye on him along with 
me, and after cutting a limb right out 
from under him, nicking a feather an- 
other time, he came tumbling down with 
a slight wing injury, and the boy ran 
him down. The black rascal screamed, 
“Help! Murder! Police!” and dug his 
talons into the boy’s fingers plenty hard, 
but to no particular hurt. 

And we had our crow bait right then 
and there. Much easier than climbing 
for it, though you may prefer that 
method before they leave the nest. 

Close examination showed that my de- 
liberate attempt merely to nick this fel- 
low had succeeded, and his left wing 
was not in bad shape at all. As a matter 
of fact, it was not broken, but slightly 
splintered near the joint. 

We tied him with a string and hid 
ourselves in the brush, and he set up an 
awful racket—bringing mamma and pa- 
pa and all the aunts and uncles from 
miles around. And all we did was just 
pester them with the pistol. 

But there was another time—and a 
healed wing—and a lustier call—and a 
crow-shooting contest - and a game 
warden who was helpful with the details. 
But that is either another story. 

However, if you want to “tune” your 
crow call, or learn how to imitate a 
young crow screaming to its elders for 
help or howling bloody murder at you 
for holding it captive, there is nothing 
like the crow itself to teach you. You 
may have to shut yourself in the garage 
or basement to evade the police the 
neighbors call in; but it’s great practice 
—and practice makes perfect. 

The most perfect crow call, let it be 

here said and admitted, however, is a 
crow. An artist can paint a sunset, a 
man can imitate a crow—but give me 
nature’s own canvas spread over a west- 
ern sky at eventide and genuine crow 
bait instead of an artificial call. 
The dyed-in-the-wool outdoorsman can 
have either or both, Simon-pure, if he 
just keeps his eyes open and ears tuned 
and his wits as ready as those of the 
wild creatures he occasionally stalks, 
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Accessories—Good and Bad 


OST anglers like tackle—perhaps 
almost as much as they do fish- 
ing itself. Yet while a great deal 
is written about rods, lines, lead- 

ers, and reels, somehow other parts of 
the outfit do not get much attention. So 
perhaps a candid discussion of some of 
the things I’ve used would be both in- 
structive to the beginner and interesting 
to the old-timer. 

The Creel. I don’t always carry one of 
these, because I put back far more fish 
than I keep. When I do get a good speci- 
men that I want either for show or for 
making weight-and-measurement rec- 
ords, I can, when not 
wearing a creel, wrap 
the fish in a piece of 
muslin or similar cloth 
I always carry with me 
and put it in the large 
pocket of my jacket. 
This piece of cloth, about 
1 yd. square, should be 
in every angler’s pocket. 
It comes in handy in 
many other ways be- 
sides acting as a fish 
carrier. Or, when de- 
liberately going out for 
a mess of fish, I prefer 
a grass bag for stream 
fishing and a market 
basket for boat fishing, 
although for this latter 
purpose a large-size 
creel is very satisfacto- 
ry, while if the boat is 
equipped with a live box 
a burlap feed sack is as 
good as anything else 
for carrying the fish 
home. 

However, the regula- 
tion creel is a grand 
piece of work. I have 
several of them, and 
have used a number in 
the past. They have carried well and 
protectingly many things including rain- 
coats, lunch, fly boxes—even fish! My 
objection to them is bulk; they get in my 
way and are heavy. Also, they're almost 
too handy. When I carry a creel, I find 
myself putting every gadget I am 
temporarily discarding in it, instead of 
the pocket in which it belongs. I notice 
this is a common failing. Nearly every 
fly fisherman I know who carries a creel 
keeps putting things into it until there is 
no room left for fish. 

Well, I guess I'm exaggerating here 
somewhat, yet I do know some fellows 
who carry a creel for tackle and a piece 
of muslin for the fish. The fish goes in 
the pocket of their jacket! 

All in all, the grass bag isn’t bad if 
you want to wear something extra in 
which to carry the fish you kill. It is 
very light, and you never feel its weight 
unless there are fish in it—and then it’s 





a pleasure. Also, it’s frail enough so you 
won't be tempted to make a carryall of 
it. After all, the right sort of coat or vest 
is the most suitable place to carry your 
tackle. 

Another thing. If you keep only big 
fish you need a big creel. One less than 
15 in. long does cramp good fish, while 
any larger size brings you into the ultra- 
bulky class. Some of them wear you out 
during a day’s fishing. A grass bag of 
15 in. will hold nicely five fish of 18 in. 
or better each. Its only shortcoming is 
that it doesn’t wear well. I’m lucky 
when I get one to last me a single season, 





Equipment that suits your needs is a pleasure to own—as well as an aid in fishing 


so I always carry an extra one along. 

The fishing coat. This, as I've said, is 
the place to carry small bits of tackle. 
It should contain many pockets, and 
they should be placed in such a manner 
that they are easily accessible. Nothing 
is more exasperating and nerve-wrack- 
ing than pockets hard to reach. The 
pockets should be roomy and made with 
a gusset, for a flat pocket is practically 
useless for thick fly boxes or reels. Un- 
less two of the pockets will each take 
comfortably one box 3% by 6 by 1 in., 
with the flap buttoned down, then you 
will find them lacking. 

Not that you will always use the but- 
ton on the flap. It would be good if you 
did, because it would cut your small-item 
losses to a minimum, but somehow most 
of us fishermen are careless about these 
things. Or perhaps it isn’t a case of 
carelessness but rather one of the jitters. 
So often when we take out our fly boxes 


we are on a spot. Th fish are rising, but 
we can’t find a pattern they like. So we 
nervously change from one pattern to 
another, putting the one we take off 
carelessly in any box or compartment, 
and shoving the box back, never notic- 
ing whether it is put in squarely, and 
neglecting to button the flap. Sometimes 
this results in the loss of a box of flies, 
and this is serious. Now, it would take 
only a second longer to make a fly 
change deliberately, and another extra 
second to put the box carefully in the 
pocket. If we could control ourselves, 
we'd not only lose less tackle but we'd 
catch more fish, beccuse 
the same state of mind 
which makes us care- 
less with our tackle pre- 
vents us from doing our 
best with the flies in 
action. 

For stream fishing, 
the fishing jacket should 
be short. The best length 
for me is one which 
comes to the belt line. 
Anything longer is too 
long for wading. For 
boat fishing almost any- 
thing will do—a hunt- 
ing coat, for instance, if 
it has usable pockets. 

Wading jackets come 
in various weights. If 
you don’t carry a rain- 
coat, then it might be 
best for you to have a 
waterproof jacket >-~de 
of medium or heavy- 
weight cloth. Of course, 
the heavier it is the 
warmer and also the 
more nearly waterproof. 
Waterproof also means 
windproof, a_ feature 
that’s sometimes very 
comfortable to have, 
and sometimes not. On a hot day a 
heavy jacket is an abomination, on a 
cold or wet day it is a salvation. The op- 
posite is true of the lightweight jacket, 
although here you can get needed 
warmth by wearing extra inside cloth- 
ing. All in all, you really need both light 
and heavy to be fully equipped. 

Of course, nothing but rubber or mod- 
ern substitutes are actually waterproof, 
but heavy cloth and so-called “shower- 
proof” fabrics do manage to resist rain 
enough to be suitable for summer show- 
ers or ordinary light rains. If you wish 
to fish in really bad weather then you 
should wear real rainproof gear—boots, 
coat, and hat. I have fished for as long 
as 12 hours without them, but such ex- 
periences were not pleasant, although as 
a matter of fact a steady cold rain can 
tire you no matter how dry you keep. 

As for jacket designs, the sleeveless 

(Continued on next page 
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Fishing Facts 


Contains 
hooks, lines, leaders, and all species of fish than any 


more helpful information about baits, 
other book we've seen. Tells you the correct rod 
and bait for fishing for bluegills, suckers, redhorse, 
bullheads, carp, catfish, crappie, rock bass, perch, 
blue herring, small-mouthed bass, wall-eyed pike- 
perch, muskie, brook trout, 
lake trout, pacific salmon, and atlantic salmon. 

You will find in this manual the many kinks and 
tricks which have been used by experts to land each 
of these species of fish—where to look for them, 
what bait te use, how to angle. 84 pages and cover. 
Sent postpaid for 25c. Write Dept. 52. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
J _ , oe 


silver bass, pickerel, 









Bait Casting 
Frank discussion of the merits and faults of 
different types of tackle—rods, reels, lines and 
lures. Covers thoroughly the “Art of Bait 
Casting”—rigging the rod, thumbing the reel, 
making the cast, retrieving the lure, striking, 
playing and netting, the handling of leaping 
fish, casting at night and “beating a back- 
lash.” Different and new systems are recom- 
mended for handling plugs, pork, spoons, and 
live bait. The most likely angling strategies 
are outlined for shallows, weed beds, and 
deep water, for rapid and for sluggish streams. 
96 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for only 
25c. Write Dept. 52. 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 54) 


vest type is best for hot weather, and 
even for cool weather if it doesn’t rain, 
and then you can fix this by carrying a 
lightweight raincoat. The vest allows for 
more freedom of movement than a full | 
jacket which has collar and sleeves, and | 
is cooler for the same reason. Ordinarily 
one could have both vest and coat in his 
car, but times have changed, so we | 
might just as well get thinking about | 
using the best thing for our particular | 
needs, taking in consideration that it | 
may mean a few miles of walking to | 
get under cover or to the railroad or bus 
which can take us home in case of bad 
weather. 

It is quite apparent that we may all be 
without cars, or at least without the ac- 
cessories needed to use them. We can 
manage without them. In years past, 
when there weren’t any autos or at least 
when they were unattainable luxuries, 
my friends and I thought nothing of 
walking three miles or even five to a 
trout stream or lake when our bicycles 
had flats—or riding five times that far if 
the bikes were working. Our equipment 
wasn’t much—no fancy gadgets or suit- 
able clothes—but always serviceable rods 
and reels and the best lines and leaders 
obtainable. 

My own clothing was a worn-out 
school suit enveloped in a pair of cheap 
overalls. Headgear was a cap—the stand- 
ard for boys in those days, although 
some of the young dudes wore derbies 
on Sunday. When it began to rain I got 
soaked. If the sun came out again I 
dried off after a fashion and didn't let it 
bother me. If it kept raining I always 
went on fishing until too chilled to put 
a worm on a hook, then started for 
home. If anything, my headgear has- 
tened the chill. Not having a brim all 
around, it allowed the water to run down 
the neck, and so attack one’s person 
from the inside, while the direct on- 
slaught of the rain attacked the clothes 
from the outside. Yet many days I 
fished eight straight hours with such an 
outfit during cold northeasters. Maybe 
I couldn’t do it today, because things 
have been made so easy for so many 
years, and besides I’m much older. 





LL this brings back to mind another 
example of boyish enthusiasm—some- 
thing which happened after I had earned 
and saved enough money to buy my first 
bicycle. On this occasion my buddy and 
I were headed for a stream some nine 
miles from Nyack. About five miles out 
we had to cross a railroad track. Some- 
how my front tire slipped into a crevice 
between road surface and rail. When I 
picked myself from the ground I saw a 
tangled mass of wood and wire where 
the front wheel had been. 

My greatest worry was about the fish- 
ing. While now I do not worry about 
starting to fish at daybreak, in those 
days we thought it absolutely imperative 
that we get our bait or fly in the water 
just as soon as the first gray sign of 
We didn’t waste any 
time making a decision. In a moment we 
had the smashed bike hidden in the 
bushes and had joined forces on the 
other. By taking turns riding on the 
rear foot rest and pedaling, not to men- 
tion times in between when we both 
walked, we got to the stream before sun- 
up. Fishing was great and we stayed un- 

(Continued on next page) 


% 1942 is an unusual year in 
sporting goods — the picture is 
different from that of a year 
ago. 

% Without going into detail 
about raw materials, produc- 
tion difficulties, etc. let it be 
said that Newton lines are 
available—silk as well as nylon 
—that Newton quality remains 
unchanged —and that every 
effort is being made to keep 
our outlets supplied and our 
customers satisfied. 






THE NEW 1942 


ZODIAC 


The Zodiac is a nationally 
advertised article, selling at 
25¢. Its practical use to fish- 
ermen is that it tells when 
to go fishing! Newton 
Line Co. is sending this free 
gift to its friends and we hope you 
will enjoy 1. 


Also included is this FISHING RECORD. Every 
good fisherman likes to keep a record of his 
prize catches. This booklet provides space for 
the proper notations and lists many hints on how 
to get longer and better service from your lines. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 
eS ee ee 


NEWTON LINE CO., Inc., Homer, N.Y. 
Send ZODIAC and FISHING RECORD to 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY. STATE 





DEALER 
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GABARDINE 


























Yes, pockets ga- 


lore in this prac- 
tical, durably 
tuilt FISHING 


JACKET Made 

of finest, Whit- 

man Gabardine in 

a choice of Sun Valley Tan or 

dark Forest Green. Free arm 

action. Non-shrinkable. Easy 

to launder. Tailored smart 

enough for all ‘round sport 

wear. Button-front model on 

ly $6.25 prepaid. Trousers to | 
match. Money back guaran | 
tee. Swatches of fabric sent with catalog | 


FRINGED PULL-OVER 


Here's an exclusive pull- 
over jacket that suggests 
the prairie scout of plo- 
neer days. Being made 
of high grade lambskin 
suede, it is soft and pli- 
ible and in appearance 
resembles genuine 
chamois i-plece body 
construction with plain 
front plain back and 
one-piece yoke. Unlined. 
Truly a distinctive gar- 
ment from which you 
will derive untold pleas- 
ure and take pride in 
wearing on any outdoor 
occasion 


Write for Catalog 


showing complete line 
of Mid-Western Sport 
Toews for the great out- 


doors—at factory-direct 
prices. 


MID-WESTERN SPORT TOGS 
601 Fox Ave., Berlin, Wis. 
Division of Berlin Glove Coe. 


byte! 


Sporrlocs 


WORM-LIKE GRUBS 


First lure ever to be sold by 
dealers with a money back 
guarantee. 50,000 direct re- 
peats must be proof. Save 
your tires. Get Real Bait in 
mail box. 75 for 50c, 200 for 
$1.00 post paid, at your deal- 
er or direct. Free leaflet. 
LI-CUT LIVE BAIT Co., 
Dept. 08, 2024 Hyperion Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


oid 





LIVE BAIT 


Mention Outdoor Life 
When Writing Advertisers 














FOR A PERFECT DAY— 
USE WHIRL-A-WAY 


A New Lure with Action to amaze you. 
See P & K's new 1942 Whirl-A-Way in ac- 













tion. See its fascinating speed, flash and 
Get "Em" action. W hAirl-A-Way whirls, 

dips, dashes in a streak of flashing beauty 

a fish killer without equal! 


Made in eight different color 
- designs. Lure slips ahead 
on strike-—fish fights only 
the hook 







Only 


BRAND 
$1.00 


NEW 
FOR ‘42 


See Whirl-A-Way and 29 oth- 
er famous P & K fish catching 
lures and accessories for 1942 
—at your dealer's today. 


“ ‘ 
Pachner & Koller, Inc. } } 
2316 West 69th St., a 
Chicago, IMinois YY 
Free Catalog Showin 
Whirl. A-Way in Natura 
Photo Color & Full Line 








TESTED ano PROVED 


LURES anc ACCESSORIES 
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Accessories — Good and Bad 
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til dark, so that the trip back home was 
something else again. I'll leave that to 
your imagination. 

Strange how talking about fishing 
jackets could lead to bicycles, but that’s 
this fishing game all over. It’s a ram- 
bling, sentimental, and unstereotyped 
sport, and enthusiasts always get starry- 
eyed and perhaps a bit maudlin when 
they get talking about it—even without 
liquid encouragement. 


ETTING back to fishing jackets, be 
sure to get one big enough. Remem- 
ber that you may wish to wear it over 
heavy clothing if it is really cold. Re- 


| member, too, that when pockets get too 


full—and they always do—it makes the 
jacket fit more snugly. When too small 
for these extras a jacket is just about 
useless. Of course, a smaller, trimmer 


| jacket would be better if you could re- 
| strain yourself and leave unnecessary 


gadgets home. Don’t ask me if I do this. 
As a matter of fact, I’m mentioning this 
matter as much to lecture myself as to 
give advice to the reader. However, 
don’t tell me that you yourself never 
carry more than you actually need in 
your pockets. If you do then you are 
above the common herd! 

The net. This is good when you want 
a photograph showing a fish being 
landed but it can often be a most trouble- 
some piece of equipment in other re- 
spects. AsI see it, if a fish runs less than 
14 in. a net isn’t the least bit necessary, 


| and if the fish is much smaller than that 


will actually waste time. Again, if the 
fish run from 1% to 4 lb., you need a 
net so large that it becomes a bit of a 
chore to carry it. 

Of course you can use a small net for 
large fish. At times I have been forced 
to. Last season I lost three large nets. 
I’m so accustomed to fishing without 
them that I was careless. All I had left 
was a small, short-handled trout net, yet 
this did come in handy once in a while. 
One day, for instance, I was fishing for 
browns running about 2%-3% Ib., and 
wanted to save at least three good speci- 
mens, so took the net along. In order 
not to frighten the other rising fish I 
wanted to catch, I had to fight the 
hooked fish in rather fast water and stay 
put instead of wandering about looking 
for a good place to land the fish by hand 
or by beaching. The net made this pos- 
sible even though it was so small that it 
took some steering to get the trout in it. 
Also, a net is most useful if fishing is 
spotty, that is, if you have only an hour 
or so of activity during the day. With 
the net you can make quicker work of 
each fish, and so land more in a given 
time—unless they’re little fellows—than 


| if you landed them by hand or beaching. 


Of course this applies only to sizable 
fish. 

In short, the only objection I have to 
a net is that it is something additional 
to carry and not always necessary when 
you do carry it. When you don’t want to 
keep fish you don’t need it, and usually 
you can land all the fish securely hooked 
anyway, if there’s any sort of sloping 
shore for beaching, even when you don’t 
have a net. And a net large enough for 
good-size steelheads and salmon can’t be 
carried by anyone wading a stream; it 
requires an extra man along to take 
care of it. For such purposes one should 
use a tailer, or else tail the fish by hand 
or beach it when sufficiently tired. I 
wouldn't recommend a gaff except for 


surely 


undesirable species or fish you 
want to keep. 

But for those who like them, nets for 
stream fishing are obtainable both with 
an elastic shoulder loop or with a snap 
fastener. The ones with the elastic are 
not bad provided you have open going. 
If it’s a case of traveling through brush 
you'll be likely to get a swell crack in 
the back every so often. Unless you have 
the patience of Job and rare carefulness, 
this is something all but unavoidable. I 
gave up the steady use of the elastic-loop 
net many years ago. The reason was a 
mean bruise in the small of my back 
and some skinned knees and hands, not 
to mention that I almost broke my pet 
rod. 

Previous to this experience, I had 
been smacked a number of times, but it 
hadn’t done any damage. This time I 
was breaking in a new job and the 
elastic was strong and snappy. The fish 
were rising well, and having successfully 
fished one pool I was in a hurry to get 
to the next one, which could be only 
reached without scaring the fish in it by 
pushing through a dense growth of 
rhododendron. 

Like all young anglers, I always got 
into a fever when I moved from one lo- 
cation to another, lest the fish would 
quit rising before I got there—a foolish 
idea, of course. Anyway, as I left the 
undergrowth and headed for the spot 
from which I always fished the pool, I 
saw a dozen fish rising. Subconsciously 
I remember that I felt a pull in back, 
but I was too eager to fish to take any 
notice of it. Suddenly something 
thudded against me, bringing excruciat- 
ing pain and knocking me to my hands 
and knees, so that I almost fell on my 
prized fly rod. For a half hour I was 
very sick, and when I got in condition 
to fish again the trout had stopped ris- 
ing. My haste had been costly, and of 
course the elastic-looped net was re- 
sponsible. 

If your net has a snap hook, it’s a 
problem where to have the holding ring. 
If you hang the net on the ring of the 
creel strap it is too low and too much 
in the way. It’s a bit better to sew a 
ring high on your jacket on whichever 
side happens to suit you. However, the 
best place is on the back of the jacket. 
How far back it can be hung from either 
side depends on the individual. Some 
arms are long, some short, some supple, 
and some stiff. Put the ring where your 
arm can reach it. You are the one who 
will use it. But if you can’t put it far 
enough in back to keep the net from 
sliding under your arm, better hang it in 
front. Here it will bother you when 
kneeling, crouching, or wading, but 
you'll have to put up with some incon- 
venience if you carry a net. 


HE boat net may be almost anything 

you want to use. It’s wise to have one 
with a long handle, as then you won't 
need to bring the fish in too close to the 
boat and will be able to hand it back and 
forth in the boat with less effort. For 
convenience a collapsible net is recom- 
mended, but if you don’t mind the in- 
convenience of carrying a solid net there 
isn’t anything stronger. 

Well, there you have some of my ideas 
about creels, jackets, and nets. Next 
month I shall discuss some other fishing 
accessories—unless one of those elastic- 
cord nets fells me in the meantime!— 
Ray Bergman. 
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No shortages out here! Along endless miles of 
inviting shoreline ...on thousands of favorite 
lakes and streams... there'll be the old-time 
abundance of what it takes to make the world’s 


finest recreation. Come and get it ! 


For many of us, intensely busy on all-important 
tasks, there'll be fewer hours for the enjoyment 
of it all. Make the most of them! Storing up fresh 
reserves of health, keenness and energy is more 


than just fun ... it’s sensible patriotism! 


If your recreation plans eall for an outboard mo- 


tor, visit “outboard headquarters”— your Evin- 
rude dealer! Evinrude’s role in Production-for- 
Victory necessarily means fewer new motors this 
year. To help meet the demand many excellent 
values in reconditioned motors are available. 
Your dealer is listed in your classified phone di- 
rectory under “Outboard Motors.” 
1942 catalog free. Address, 
EVINRUDE MOTORS, 4913 
N. 27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Evinrude Motors of Cana 









da, Peterboro, Canada 























Aaa Uncle Sam is making greater and greater 
- demands on our facilities and we're proud 


PARTNERS WITH UNCLE SAM 











to be speeding production of vital parts for warplanes. 
«SPECIAL OFFER » 
x BABY BLITZ 
* U Latest fish-getting + 
seeeee. eo = 
introductory offer 
* —50c postpaid, * 
90c value, 
* FREE Catalog 7-—. 
Every fisherman “ 
should have this 
book with impor- 
tant tips on fishing 
cand tackle. FREE! 


SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 
413 N Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich.. 

Gentlemen: Please send item(s) checked above. 
['f ordering bait, send 50¢ cash or stamps.] 








KCity and State 


Chakespea (Ta Co. 


ALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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|crawled among the stones, a standing 
invitation for feeding smallmouths. 

The watery sunlight of early morning 
had disappeared behind a layer of gray 
clouds. Thunder was brewing in the west, 
and a rippling wind broke the surface of 
| the river. Casting was difficult, but we 
| were willing, and so were the bass. The 
| Old Master and I caught and released 
| twelve bronzebacks by the time we had 
reached Big Oak Pool. We could not de- 
cide whether it was the change in the 
weather or Frank’s hellgramites that 
prompted the bass to feed. Subsequently, 
Frank, of course, gave all the credit to 
| his red-headed Rangers, and who am I 

to dispute him? 

As we floated down into Big Oak Pool, 
we watched a solid wall of rain drive up- 
river toward us. In two minutes we sat 

|in ankle-deep water, soaked to the shiv- 
| ering hide, and looking like a couple of 
aquatic plants sprouting from the bot- 
| tom of a derelict. 

In the midst of the thunderous down- 
pour I selected the biggest, reddest 
Rodgers’ Ranger in the bait box, slipped 
the hook behind its collar, and cast it out 
into the middle of Big Oak Pool. 

“Hey, Grandpap,” I shouted above the 





| storm, “here’s one that Frank sent for 


| you!” 

There was a clap of thunder and a 
crackling flash of intense light, and the 
biggest hemlock on the river bank was 
blasted by the fury of the storm. At that 
same instant there came a tremendous 
yank on my line as my rod bent to the 
fury of the biggest bass in the pool. For 
a little space I sat paralyzed; a bolt from 
above and one from below at the same 
'time are too much. 


E big bass peeled the line off my 
automatic reel as if he were spinning 
cobwebs. When I finally turned him, 


|my thirty yards of casting line were 


gone, the backing had appeared, and the 
reel was wound up tighter than a drum. 
The increased pressure maddened the 
fish, and he made three thrashing leaps 
in quick succession. On the fhird jump 
he cleared the water so that we saw him 


| plainly. 


“That’s Grandpap,” yelled the Old 
Master excitedly. “No other bass in the 
river’s built like that.” 

We had both seen and hooked Grand- 
pap before. In fact, we had spent more 
than one day angling for him alone. We 
recognized him easily by his unusual 
breadth of body. In length he was only 
a big bass, not the river’s largest by any 
means, but he surpassed any bass we had 
ever seen in thickness and width of 
body. 

His strength told in the magnificent 
battle he waged. Time after time his 
squat, powerful body vaulted into the 
air, gill covers flaring and dorsal fin like 
a ready knife. He pounded incessantly 
at the leader, and he flashed back and 
forth with amazing speed. 

“Pardner,” I said through set teeth, 
“you better haul in that anchor and take 
me over to the beach before Grandpap 
decides to sink the canoe. And believe 
me, he’s the guy who can do it!” 

We were near the shore; so I lost only 
a little line when the Old Master trans- 
ferred me to the shallows near the big 
oak tree. With my two feet planted 
firmly on the river bottom I felt much 
better about my chances with Grandpap. 
I worked the line in foot by foot, and the 





big bass gave ground sullenly. When he 


Rodgers’ 


(Continued from page 
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was about fifteen yards away, he must 
have remembered an appointment on the 
other side of the river, for he bounced 
merrily away with the same vigor he 
had displayed when first hooked. All the 
devils in his truculent nature awoke. He 
skated across the surface of the river, 
flexing his thick body with every vicious 
twist of his head. I felt as if I were 
handling a pneumatic drill. 

Then, suddenly, it was over. The fire- 
works, I mean. Grandpap retired to the 
depths of Big Oak Pool and set about 
the serious business of ridding himself of 
the barb in his jaw. He bucked and 
rolled and sunfished in the clear green 
heart of the pool. But the hook was 
driven home, and the pliant rod cush- 
ioned the shocks to the light leader. 
Everything held, and Grandpap began 
to ease up a little. 

That is, he eased up until he was near 
enough to see me. Then he boiled away 
on another amazing run. This time I 
led him back toward the net without 
much trouble—until he saw it. He 
lashed the water white in his final flurry, 
but was too weak to race away. He lay 
quietly on his side as I slipped the net 
over him. 

The Old Master had his steel tape 
ready and measured the bass without 
even lifting him from the water. He was 
not quite twenty inches long, but he 
sported a fifteen-inch waistline. With his 
hard mouth and his red eye and his 
sleek, muscular body, he looked like the 
heavyweight champion of the small- 
mouth bass world. 

The hook slipped easily out of his jaw. 
I drew the net away. Grandpap lay for 
a moment uncertainly, wobbled a little 
as he moved his fins, and finally cruised 
off into the green depths of Big Oak 
Pool. 

“As long as Grandpap’s in the river,” 
said Old Master, “we’ve got something 
to fish for.” 

We launched the canoe and drifted 
down the river. 

“Professor,” asked my partner, “how 
many hellgramites have we left?” 

“About a dozen,” I said. “Why?” 

“Well,” he replied, “Art and Dad are 
due in camp today, and we'll have to feed 
them something that’ll go with bacon.” 

“Fish,” I said, “well-browned and siz- 
zling in the pan. Boy! I can taste ’em 
now. How many do we need?” 

“About five will do,” he answered 
judicially, “if they're fifteen inches or 
better.” 

“Let’s go,” I said as I slipped another 
Rodgers’ Ranger on my hook. 


E FISHED leisurely down toward 

camp. The storm had blown over, 
and the sun beamed pleasantly through 
the fresh, rain-washed air. The day had 
been perfect. It ended only when we ran 
out of hellgramites. The bass were still 
feeding voraciously in the rising river, 
although twenty three of them, includ- 
ing Grandpap, were nursing sore jaws. 
As we drove the canoe up to the rocks 
below the pump house, Frank came 
down to meet us. 

“What luck, boys?” he asked. 

“Here’s your supper, Frank,” I said, 
handing him the pike. 

“And here’s ours,” said the Old Master, 
holding up a string of five fine bass 
ranging from fifteen to nineteen inches 
in length. 

“Now you know,” said Frank with a 
wide grin, “why I like redheads.” 
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Tune Up Your 
Fishing Rod 
(Continued from page 25) 


attention other than occasional cleaning 
with a cloth moistened in kerosene, al- 
though when a plated rod is stored for 
weeks or months, it isn’t a bad idea to 
coat it with a thin film of oil, vaseline, 
or a commercial rust-preventing liquid. 
Rods having lacquer or enamel finishes 
are subject to chipping and scratching. 
When this happens the old finish should 
be sanded or removed entirely, and a 
fresh coat or two of lacquer or enamel 
applied.. A spray gun will produce a 
very smooth finish, if one is available. 
Blued rods ean be refinished in the same 
manner as a gun. You can purchase 
bluing chemicals that you can use your- 
self; or you can take the rod to a gun- 
smith and have him do the job. 

These are the principal points usually 
encountered in servicing a fishing rod. 
If you check your rod against them, 
and do whatever reconditioning is 
necessary, you can expect years of extra 
service from it. And when you go on 
a trip, don’t forget to take along some 
silk thread, ferrule cement, varnish, and 
the tools necessary for making emer- 
gency repairs in the field. 


Boatload of Muskie 


HERE’S always a new and different 

way to catch fish, and the credit for 
this one goes to Anthony Seewald of 
Muskegon, Mich. Instead of hauling 
his muskellunge into the boat, Tony lets 
the muskies take over the boat while he 
wades ashore himself. 

It happened this way. Trolling for 
bass or wall-eyes in Mona Lake, near 
Muskegon, Tony had a terrific strike 
from a fish that he couldn’t identify at 
first. Whatever it was, it certainly 
could put up a battle. Tony’s boat 
weighed only 40 lb., and the fish romped 
about, towing craft and owner, for more 
than an hour. 

Finally Tony tired the fish and got 
it close enough to the boat to see what 
it was—a 43-in. muskie, weary but by 
no means done for. There hadn't been 
a fish like this caught in Mona Lake for 
years, and Tony was far from prepared 
for it. He had no gaff, and his net 
would hold just about one fourth of the 
long muskie. Yet something had to be 
done; Tony’s line was a 12-lb.-test one 
that had seen its best days, and might 
go any moment. Tony’s first thought 
was to beach the fish. No luck! 

Then a brain storm arrived. Tony 
stepped out of his boat into 3 ft. of 
water, tipped the craft down and al- 
lowed it to fill. Then, holding one rail 
under water, he maneuvered the muskie 
in over the hull and let the boat right 
itself. The fish was imprisoned. It was 
an easy matter now to push the boat 
ashore, bail it out, and capture the 
muskie. The fish weighed in at 21 Ib., 
and made a dinner for Tony and 13 
relatives and friends.—Bob B. Brown. 


Small Lake, Many Fish 


HAT may be done in the way of 

getting food and sport from a com- 
paratively small body of water is shown 
by the record of one 42-acre lake in 
Indiana in 1941. It yielded almost a 
ton of bass and panfish in the period 
from June 16 to Sept. 6, yet the experts 
who studied the lake and its yield esti- 
mate that only one third of the legal-size 
fish in the lake were captured. 
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Study the construction—as well as the form 
of Pflueger Baits. Ask your dealer for 
the Pflueger Zam or Tandem Spinner, 


Chum Weedless Spoon or Mustang 
Minnow and note how they)are made 
as well as how they are designed to 
ACT in the water. 

Pflueger Baits and Pflueger Reels 
| are built from generations of experi- 
\ ence—by workers whose“know-how” 

in tackle making has made Akron 
tackle headquarters for millions of 
anglers. 
FREE—Send for Pflueger Pocket Cat- 
alog. Shows leading game fish and 
catalog of Pflueger Reels, Baits, 
| Hooks, Lines, Leaders, Rods, Spin- 
\ ners. Sent free. Mail Coupon, 
\ THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 


\ Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
| Dept. OL-s ‘‘The Pfiuegers’’ Akron, Ohle 


Chum Weedless SPOON Lominose tes Tandem 


No. 7172 
| Sizes 2,3, 4,5 No. 1998— -_ 
\ 60c, 65c, 75¢ 40c to 80c each 
\ Paiveger eben ~< New Snapie SPINNER 
Price 5.00 6 varieties 75¢ each 
Mustang MINNOW New Pflueger "ZAM" 
2\2”"—7 finishes Weedless 
N 60c each Spinner .... $1.00 
’ \ PAL-O-MINE MUSKILL BAIT 
¥\ 15 finishes—3 sizes No. 2460—Sizes 7, 9, 
s 70c to $1.00 each 12 60c, 70c, $1.00 
y New Pflueger AKERITE 


Free Spool —-Mechanical Thumber 
No, 2068 ye . $14.00 


New ici SKILKAST 
Level Wind with Mechanical Thumber 
| eee Serr 


oe 


POCKET 
wee CATALOG 
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Combination of popping 
spoon and frog chunk 
make this the greatest 
surface bait for bass, 
pike, musky. Weedless 
and easy to cast, 






The True Temper Bass Pep No. 31 
—Wi. Ye oz.— 5/0 hook — com- 
plete with frog, 90c each 


Name 


BASS POP 


“sq, A PROVEN CHAMPION 





The largest musky ever taken on bait 
casting tackle—wt., 61 Ib., 13 oz.— 
was taken by Louie Spray of Wiscon- 
sin, on a True Temper Bass Pop fitted 
with treble hook. 

Bass, Walleyed Pike, and Great 
Northern Pike of record size smash 
this exclusive top water disturber— 
which chugs along the surface like a 
real live frog. For an all-water, all- 
weather lure, it is unexcelled when 
fished with rubber frog which comes 
with each bait—or with frog pork 
chunk. Cast, reel in with rod tip high 
and the Bass Pop chugs its way right 
into the big one’s mouth. Buy them at 
your home tackle store. Produced only 
by the Makers of True Temper Prod- 
ucts, Sporting Goods Division, Box 12, 
Geneva, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send descriptive folder on 
True Temper Rods and Baits to 





Address 











Do you know how to 
make your fishing 


boots last longer? 


Here are four simple suggestions: 








1. Put on and take off carefully. 2, Wash outer surfaces after use. 
Oils, greases, acids, animal fats are injurious to rubber. 3. Turn 
boots inside out to dry linings in room temperature. Keep away 
from direct heat. 4, Store in cool, dry, dark place. Don’t fold or 


crush—hang them by the heels. 


For the duration, you will not be able to buy your usual light- 
weight, stretchable Hood Flexiboots. If you now own a pair, take 
care of them. They will last much longer witha small amount of care. 





-Hoeoeb— 








HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 


Watertown, Mass. 





















HILE resting for 

lunch, between 
sessions of fly fishing, 
it is a good idea to 
stretch your line be- 
tween two trees. First with a piece of 
amadou or chamois rub off the excess 
moisture, and let dry until you've fin- 
ished eating and are ready to start fish- 
ing. Then rub the line thoroughly with 
some good line grease. 

Use the grease sparingly. If you smear 
it on thickly all you do is cause yourself 
grief until the stuff wears off. Doing 
that sort of a job doesn’t help; it really 
makes the line sink even more than be- 
fore and seriously retards the shooting 
of the cast. Use sparingly, and rub in 
so thoroughly with your fingers that you 
can hardly tell it has been applied. 
Avoid using animal fats. Time spent in 
the proper care of your line while fish- 
ing will pay large dividends in results. 

. . oe 

Trout fishermen will do well to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of bass bugs 
as lures for large fish. Just read this 
quotation from a letter of a Texas friend, 
Dr. Ball of Cisco: 

“You will probably recall my having 
told you that I thought hair frogs, like 
you and I used for bass on Cisco Lake, 
would catch big trout. Well, I tried the 
stunt on both Ute and Flint Lakes of 
Colorado since I last saw you, and it 
worked. My best fish was a native (cut- 
throat). It weighed 6 lb. 7 oz. and was 
26 in. long. The next day I kept using 
the same lure, and fished it somewhat 
in the bass fashion. I caught 30 lb. of 
fish, all of which were returned unhurt 
to the water except for three that were 
hooked through the gills. We found 
this bass lure and method excellent 
when fished in the late afternoon over 
the feeding grounds of large fish.” 

We thank the doctor for his informa- 
tion. Years ago I tried a floating bass 
bug on some Au Sable River, N. Y., 
brown trout. I took a couple of good 
ones and had strikes from many more. 
I regret to say that I never tried the 
stunt again. However, I’m going to now. 
I’m sure we all know of waters where 
this bug fishing could be tried with good 
results. Let’s do it. 

More rods are broken because of lazi- 
ness than from any other reason. Cer- 
tainly not many are broken while play- 
ing a fish. I say laziness instead of care- 
lessness, because carelessness is usually 
the result of laziness. It is always too 
much trouble to do little things—too 
much trouble to take down a rod be- 
tween stops, too much trouble to take it 
down when going through a bad piece 
of brush, too much. ... Oh well, you 
know what I mean. 

If you must carry the rod assembled 
through brush, be careful how you carry 
it. Some claim it is best to have the tip 
pointing forward, others say it is best to 
let it trail behind. I use both ways and 
for the life of me can’t decide which I 
think is best. Of course when it is in 
front you can see what is going on, but 
sometimes you forget to watch it and 
other times you misjudge, and in both 
cases the tip hits something and is bent 
backward until you realize what is go- 
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ing on. Now this doesn’t always cause 
a break, but believe me I’ve seen the 
life of many a tip shortened by just such 
accidents, since a set may be caused by 
the sudden, unnatural strain. Again, 
when trailing the rod behind, you can’t 
watch the end of your rod but it does 
slide through quite easily and the dam- 
ages are more inclined to be lost guide 
windings and so forth instead of weak- 
ened tips. However, don’t have a fellow 
following you if you do this. The tip of 
a rod is hard to see and he might run 
into it. Whatever you do, don’t make 
sharp turns on the trail unless you use 
utmost care. And go to the trouble of 
reeling the line on the reel and putting 
the leader and fly in the leader box. This 
will pay large dividends. 

Here’s the sporting spirit for you— 
three good tips sent me gratis recently 
for the benefit of the angling fraternity. 
Read ’em and learn: 

First, a leader-sink formula gener- 
ously donated by “Pop” Yost of Penn- 
sylvania. Those who know Pop know 
also that he’s always finding out some- 
thing worth while to pass along. This 
time he writes: 

“Soften lava soap (the kind contain- 
ing pumice) to a paste consistency. 
Work into it as much trisodium phos- 
phate as possible; then put the mixture 
in the screw cap from an oil can (or 
some other small, shallow container) 
and let it dry.” 

Simple, isn’t it? 

Next, a Minneapolis, Minn., reader, 
E. M. Schwarzkopf, tells me: 

“There is some grand fishing for trout 
in the Namakagon River between Cable 
and Trego, Wis., a distance of 50 to 75 
miles. Near Cable, Big Brook flows into 
the Namakagon, and in the brook some 
large brook trout congregate. The Na- 
makagon itself is mostly brown trout 
and plenty of them. It’s said the stream 
is fished out, and it may seem so to any- 
one but exceedingly careful fishermen, 
but if you know how to spot trout you 
will see thousands, and can catch some 
of them if you are good enough.” 

And finally John H. Gwathmey of 
Richmond, Va., passes on this idea: 

“If I have made a long retrieve, have 
my left hand full of line—and then hap- 
pen to hook a fish, I simply stick the 
handful of line in my shirt pocket until 
I’ve landed him.” 

Well, here’s a way to get rid of exces- 
sive line when retrieving with a wet fly. 
At least you won't step on the line or 
get it tangled between your legs. But 
my own postscript would be: “Don’t try 
this with a fish large enough to run out 
line. If you do I'll bet you lose him.” 

Take good care of your waders and 
boots. They are made of rubber, and 
rubber is mighty scarce, you know. Be- 
ing deliberate instead of hasty and im- 
patient is one way to conserve. Then 
you won't be so likely to get in the grip 
of barbed wire, or carelessly slide down 
rocky or gravelly banks. If you see 
that a certain spot is chafing, don’t 
wait until it wears through before you 
fix it. Protect the place with a patch. 

When not in use, waders should be 
kept in a cool, dry place. Heat is ruinous 
to rubber, and dampness causes mildew. 
Rubber goods will last longer if they are 
not folded, since if left that way too long 
they will often develop bad spots in the 
creases. Also, take your time when 
putting on a patch. Be sure that you 
let the cement get to the right degree of 
tackiness before putting on the patch. 
Haste here makes a poor job, and then 
you will find it more difficult than ever 
to make the repair.—R. B. 
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7 Adjustable NU-GRIP—Greatest improvement 
in fishing construction in over 25 years...makes 
casting easier, more accurate, less tiring. 










TENITE Handle, Reel Seat, Forward Grip 

This adequately reinforced plastic provides 
sturdiness, added balance and “‘feel’’...no finish 
to corrode, chip or peel off. 






























Vacuum Fit Forward Grip— Positively pre- 
vents the rod from twisting in the handle... 
permits free flow of line... prevents back-lashes. 


ACTIONIZED Performance — (Bait Rods— 
Fly Rods—Salt Water Rods) Scientific fabrica- 
tion gives the rod “‘life’’in the right place...im- 
proves casting action, resiliency and uniformity. 


OID Salt Water Rods are the only steel fishing 
rods guaranteed against salt water corrosion. 


QUALITY «e ECONOMY—GEP-RODS are the 
finest steel rods ever produced. Every one has 
been tested under actual fishing conditions to 
assure proper action, adequate strength, perfect 
balance. And mostimportant of all,GEP-RODS 
are available at prices all can afford to pay. 


3 
4 
5 ARMOR-OID Protection—GEP ARMOR- 
6 


SEND FOR NEW 32-PAGE ILLUS- 


TRATED CATALOG. Cut out, fill ry 
in and paste coupon below on 49% 
penny post card. MAIL TODAY. | 


i. = = si ae =| 
GEPHART MFG. CO. 
234 West Illinois St., Chicago, Il. 

Please send me your New Catalog of 
GEP Actionized Rods. z 






GEPHART MFG. CO. (gigs ‘ 
PI own and sie i 
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In Fly Rods, Pick a 
MONTAGUE 


O in for more action in 
your fly fishing — for 


trout, bass, salmon—with a 
Montague split-bamboo rod. 
Leading fishermen use Mon- 
tague rods for more success 
—from their better casting 
and better fighting qualities. 
Famous for superior service, 
produced by the world’s 
largest makers of split-bam- 
boo rods for every kind of 
fishing, Montague rods have 
been favorites for more than 
half a century. See them at 
your dealer's. Standard fly- 
rod styles, lengths and 
weights, in a full price 
range — $5.00 to $55.00. 
See any other Mon- 
tague styles you may be in- 
terested in. For Free Catalog 
please address Drawer M. 
MONTAGUE ROD & REEL CO. 
MONTAGUE CITY, MASS. 
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Famous for more than 40 years 
ORIGINAL CYIPPEWAS are “the 
quality boots of America”. A com 
plete line for every outdoor need. I) 
tustrated is The Sportsmen's “All 
Purpose” Special. Made by master 
shoe craftsmen, of water-proofed 
leather, with crepe rubber non-slip 
soles. Pliable as a moccasin featherhght in 
weight . tough enough to stand the hardest 
use. For the best in boots demand ORIGINAL 
CHIPPEWAS 













ORIGINAL —— 


SHIPPEWA SHOES 
CHIPPEWA SHOE MIG CO TIE SHIP P ew, 
CHIPPEWA FALLS WIS 


PRES-TO OILER 


For eorreee 








i 1g reels, guns. etc. without 
drip. Automatically 














right spot ef press. Looks like 
a fountain pe 
with pocket clip. 
Transparent oil 
reservoir. If your 
dealer cannot supply 
you, order direct. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

THE DILL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 51 — 700 £. B2nd St., Cleveland, 0. 
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Live Baits 





| A homemade outfit that traps crawfish easily 


every live-bait fisherman worries 
about—catching ‘em, keeping ’em, 
and carrying ‘em. Not the fish, you 
understand, but the bait. After the 
struggles one sometimes goes through 


‘| every are three big problems that 


| nursing a collection of minnows or frogs 


| ing problem here is the easiest; 


| generally 





through a fishing trip, the mere matter 
of taking fish with them seems nothing 
at all. However, here are a few basic 
rules that should make your life easier: 

Let’s start with that greatest of trials, 
the minnow. For most of us, the catch- 
we just 
scoop them out of the dealer’s tank for 
so much a dozen. However, if you live 
near a stream where minnows hang out 
—the quiet, meandering brook without 
too many voracious bigger species is 
the best—there are several 
ways to catch your own. One is to buy 
or build a trap, bait it with bread or 
meat scraps, and simply lay it in the 
stream for a day or two. Such traps 
come in many styles, the most popular 
being cylinders of glass or fine wire, 
with cone-shape entrances in the ends 
into which minnows swim and then fail 
to find their way out of again. 

Another way is to find a stretch of 
shoreline where minnows come to feed, 
preferably one which you can approach 
without being seen, and bait it with 
bread crumbs, meat scraps, or fresh 
bones. When you go back, after a day 
or so, the place should be swarming 
with minnows. If you're agile enough, 
you can either scoop up a supply of bait 
with a long-handled fine-mesh fish net 
or cast a loose piece of seine net out 
over the water and trap the fish under 
it. Or with patience, you can use a 
large, square net held out flat by four 
umbrellalike ribs, leaving it on the bot- 
tom long enough for minnows to collect 
unsuspectingly over it, then pulling it 
up suddenly to trap most of them. 

Now for keeping them. The more 
fresh water a minnow has to swim 
about in, the better he’ll retain his na- 
tural health. But that word “fresh” is 
comparative. For a minnow’s purposes, 
the water even of a fairly still and 
stagnant pond is likely to be healthier 
than the water out of your tap, because 
bottom vegetation keeps it naturally 
aérated. So the best place to keep 
minnows is in some sort of large cage 
in a pond or stream. A simple and 
handy design for this is shown on this 
page. It should be kept in a shaded 
spot, preferably in running water, if 
not too swift, or in a clear area of a 


.. Alive! 


pond. And while it won’t make much 
difference to the minnows, it’s best to 
have the door part clear of the water, 
else when you open it six baits will 
escape for every one you net. Throw a 
few bread crumbs into the box occasion- 
ally to supplement natural food, and 
always clear out dead or seriously ailing 
minnows when you spot them. 

If you haven’t some body of water 
handy, perhaps you can build a pool of 
cement or stone in your back yard, 
cover the bottom with large rocks and 
some vegetation, arrange some shade 
if a tree doesn’t provide it, and allow 
a slow drip of water from a pipe or hose 
to keep the water fresh. A barrel will 
serve the same purpose, if all traces of 
the pickles or other foreign objects it 
may have contained are thoroughly 
washed out. Or perhaps you can ap- 
propriate the old washtubs in the cellar 
and leave the faucet dripping. This 
is also a good place to keep minnows 
over the winter, if you live in a region 
where outdoor tanks would freeze. 

When it comes to carrying, 
problem is to. keep the minnows well 
supplied with air and reasonably cool. 
Modern minnow pails do the job pretty 
well, if the mesh of the inner container 
in which the minnows stay is 
enough so that they can’t injure 


the 


them- 





small | 


selves trying to stick their heads through. | 


Many 
air tanks, 
the water. 


such pails have effective pumps, 
or other devices for aérating 

Lacking one of these, 
can carry bait in an ordinary pail by 
taking along a pump or rubber bulb 
and aérating the water frequently. Of 


course, the more often you change water 
along the way the better, as long as 
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you | 





Keep your minnows in a sunken cage like this | 


you’re careful to avoid violent changes 
of temperature and leave some of the 
old water in the bottom each time. Or, 
lacking any better way, you can keep 
the minnows going quite a while by 
dipping out part of the water, then pour- 
ing it back from a height, repeating 10 
or 15 times. 

In catching frogs, there’s no 
substitute for agility. Creeping 
a marshy shore in the dark, you 
frog, snap on your flashlight and shine 
it in his eyes—then simply reach down 
and pick him up while the light has him 
hypnotized. Or if you’re even faster, 
you can creep up behind frogs along 
shore in broad daylight, and grab them 
before they spot you. You can always 
use a net instead of your hands, of 
course, but it’s hardly any more effective 
and not nearly so much sport. 

The mistake most anglers make in 
trying to keep frogs is making their 
quarters too wet. Frogs are as much 

(Continued on next page) 
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“JITTERBUG-Champion Killer of Them All!” 


“These nice ones, including a 12 pounder, were caught 
at Prairie Creek near Arcadia, Fla., in an hour and a naif 
on frog Jitterbugs by myself and friends. In my 45 years’ 
experience I must say the Jitterbug is by far the best bass 
lure I have ever used. With — is only, on .6 ashing 

ul big mouth bass. 

Jitterbug is the champion killer of them all and it you will 
in some way let all fishermen know of it you will make 
a million delighted friends. Thank you for 

the new kick I am now getting 
with my rod and reel.””—Fred 
C. Smith, Arcadia, Fla. 


trips, we caught 241 beauti 


Live Baits 


land as water creatures, and can’t swim 
forever. In fact, I’ve found they do 
best for short periods in a box contain- 
ing grass which is thoroughly moistened 
a few times a day but never immersed 
in water. Or a gunny sack treated the 
same way makes a handy carrier for 
one day’s fishing. For longer periods, a 
keeping cage similar to the minnow 
cage illustrated, can be left on a shaded, 
grassy shore with one end in the water, 
so the frogs can take their choice of 
elements. 

Crawdads can be caught in shallow, 
muddy waters with seines or by baiting 
for them. One way to do this is to tie 
strings to a number of sticks, put a 
piece of liver on the end of each string, 
and thrust each stick into the bottom. 
Give the crawfish time to gather, then 
go back and pull up each stick cauti- 
ously. As the liver comes to the surface, 
the crawfish will cling to it, and you 
can slip a net under them. Another way 
is to rip open a sack and tack its two 
longest edges to two long parallel poles. 
The cloth is sunk in the stream, and 
pieces of liver fastened in its center so 
the crawfish will gather on it, to be 
trapped when you lift the poles quickly. 


HROW back large crawfish, and keep 

small ones in a cage sunk in the 
water, or, for short periods, in a gunny 
sack with some straw in the bottom, 
moistened frequently. Or they may be 
kept in a dormant state for as long as 
a couple of weeks in a refrigerator, and 
will be as active as ever if not allowed 
to warm up too fast. Their shells will 
remain soft all that time, too, if you 
use them soon after they come out of 
the cold. 

Grasshoppers, like frogs, can be 
caught easily with a flashlight at night, 
in patches of high weeds. They can be 
kept in a jar or box of grass, lightly 
sprinkled with water every day or so. 
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(Continued from page 62) 


Or, if you want to soften them enough 
for easy baiting, put them in a jar with 
wet rags in the bottom and enough 
grass, sticks, or wire screening in the 
upper part of the jar so that the ‘hop- 
pers can keep out of the actual wet. A 
day or so in this humid atmosphere 
makes them easy to handle. For carry- 
ing on lake or stream, the simplest de- 
vice is a bottle with grass in the bottom, 
with a stopper made from a long stick, 
the upper part in the shape of a cork, 
the rest shaved down slim. As you lift 
the stopper out, grasshoppers will cling 
to the stick below and be drawn up 
through the neck of the bottle. A hooked 
projection at the foot of the stick will 
keep the "hoppers from trying to back 
down as you draw them up. 

And let’s not forget the lowly earth- 
worm. Millions fish with it, yet all too 
many of them have trouble getting and 
keeping this common bait. In my ex- 
perience, the best way to make a good 
collection of night crawlers is to wait 
until a misty or slightly rainy warm 
night, or a night after a summer shower, 
then find the smoothest, best-kept lawn 
in the neighborhood and go get ’em with 
a flashlight. True to their name, night 
crawlers come to the surface at night 
in incredible quantities, if conditions 
are right and apparently the only things 
they are wary of are vibration of the 
ground and excessive light. If you dim 
your light with a handkerchief or colored 
paper, and walk softly, in a pair of 
sneakers, you can go right up to them 
and grab them right and left. And if 
you can’t wait for rain, soaking the 
grass with a hose for half an hour wilil 
help. Electric shockers are also sold, 
which bring worms to the _ surface 
forcibly, or you can find small earth- 
worms and an occasional night crawler 
in any rich earth by digging for them. 

Everybody has his own pet method of 
keeping worms, the only point of agree- 
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JITTERBUGS—$1.10 ea. 


Easy to Use This Exciting Surface Bait 
You don’t have to jerk your arm off to make the Jitter- 
bug catch bass. She’s a self-starter on an ordinary re- 
trieve, wobbles along, making a loud gurgling, paddling 
noise especially noticeable to bass on calm days or nights. 
A good way to reel in the Jitterbug is to pause every three 
or four feet. Don’t reel too fast. If there’s any bass 
around, you'll hear from them. 
The exciting thing is that the Jitterbug, being on the 
surface, makes it possible to see and hear the strike. 
Write for New Free Catalog 
It tells where and how remarkable catches were made 
with Jitterbug and my Hawaiian Wigglers. 


FRED ARBOGAST, 425 North St., Akron, Ohio 


ment being that it’s bad to wet them 
down too much or to keep them in any 
but a cool dark place. I use a large 
box filled about 1 ft. deep with soft, 
long moss, gathered from some rich spot 
in the woods where it grows luxuriantly, 
and shaken free of as much grit as 
possible. This is moistened slightly 
every few days, and small quantities of 
coffee grounds, white of egg, or crushed 
celery placed on the surface for food. 
A smaller container along the same lines 
will work well on trips, with a piece of 
moistened sacking over it to keep it 
cool and free of flies. Whenever putting 
worms in storage or moving them to a 
new container, drop them on the sur- 
face and let them work their way in. 
Those that stay on top should be thrown 
away; they’re duds.—Michael Crocker. 


Full Moon Hampers Fishing 


HE fisherman’s theory that when the 

moon is full, fishing is at its worst, has 
received an official test, and results indi- 
cate there’s something in it. The tests 
were made by Stillman Wright, aquatic 
biologist for the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, at Fish Lake, Utah. 

An expert, fishing the lake with flies 
for his fourth summer, made, when the 
moon was at its full, catches averaging 
33.1 less than those made by him at new 
moon. Trolling and shore fishing by 
other sportsmen showed similar advan- 
tage in fishing at the new moon, the fig- 
ures being 26.1 and 22.2 percent more 
respectively. 

That luck is a minor factor in fishing 
results, and that there is no substitute 
for skill, is shown by the success of the 
expert angler selected for the tests as 
compared to the “run-of-the-boat” fisher- 
men. Wright's expert beat other anglers 
seven fisn to one under the new moon 
and five to one under the full moon. The 
expert not only had greater skill but also 
the experience which told him when and 
where the fish would be feeding. Another 
fact that developed during the study was 
that trolling parties with a guide were 
from 30 to 100 percent more successful 
than those without a guide. 
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Stormwind 
UTILITY JACKET 
With Disappearing Hood 


$gs5o 
Smart style with pro- 
tection. Water repel- 
lent. Slide fastener 
front. Drawstring 
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Experts prefer 
BEVIN-WILCOX 
DE LUXE NYLON BAIT 





1, They shoot out remarkable distances with 
amazing ease 

2. They give exceptional strength and pliancy, 
due to B-W's tar s finishing formula 

3. They're extremely non-absorbent (even in 
salt water 

4. Sold ney back guarantee of complete 
satistact 

Ask for them by name at your dealer's. Give 
them every possible test. Nate their low price 
—and judge for yoursel!! 


{ SPECIAL <>, 
{ OFFER.. “= 

BEVIN-WILCOX LINE COMPANY 
Box 17 EAST HAMPTON, CONN. 
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Slasher and the Shad 


(Continued from page 27) 


get going. “Then perhaps after the 
fourth or fifth cast the mood changes to 
one of mild curiosity. .. .” 

“My mood is one of wild curiosity,” 
Judge cut in. “I’m curious to find a place 
where I can catch some fish.” 

“Then with a few more casts of the 
plug, if these casts are delivered with 
the proper technique, his mood may 
change to annoyance.” I had paddled 
the skiff up to the finger of land, and 
Doc was sitting there in the bow making 
a great show of getting his tackle in 
order, while explaining his bass theory. 
“Now we're getting places. That’s the 
beginning—the first step toward victory. 
But don’t get too anxious. The mood 
may suddenly shift back to serenity, and 
we have to start over at the beginning— 
start coaxing mildly... .” 

“IT have passed through all the moods 
twice already,” Judge said, “and now I’m 
rapidly getting back to anger.” 

“That's it,” Doc said. “Anger. The 
test of a fisherman is to induce in his 
bass a mood of anger—burning, reckless 
anger. Then victory depends simply on 
a man’s skill in handling his tackle.” 

We shoved off. “When I have to fiddle 
around studying the moods of a fish by 
the hour, then I'll take up needlepoint,” 
Judge called as Doc clambered up the 
bank and we moved away. “You take a 
fling at them,” he went on to me, moving 
to the stern of the skiff and taking the 
“Sometimes I marvel at the 
crackpot theories he can work out. Then 
again I marvel at myself for wasting my 
time listening to them. Now, it stands 


|to reason that if you toss a plug out 


where a bass is and he sees it and doesn’t 
strike—why, he isn’t going to strike on 
the next cast, or the third cast, or the 
thirteenth or three-hundredth cast.” 

“But I have caught bass on the tenth 
or twentieth cast,” I insisted. 

“Then he just moved in. A bass strikes 
when he is surprised by the sudden ap- 


| pearance of something that resembles 


food. This tommyrot about getting one 
riled up so he’ll hit a plug just for mean- 
ness simply amuses me. Who knows 
whether a bass is mad or hungry—or 
just simple-minded—or all three?” 

I admitted I didn’t know. 

“Nobody does,” he _ insisted, “and 
especially not that old goat back there. 
Furthermore, I don’t trust him. I have 
a feeling the minute we are out of sight 
he’ll slide a frog or minnow on the hook 
and revert to his old ways of fishing.” 


HAT turned out to be a fairly dry fish- 
ing trip for Judge and me. I pointed 
out to him on several occasions that his 


| Surprise Theory wasn’t surprising any- 


| thing much. 

“They're not in a feeding mood,” he 
| explained. 

“IT thought you didn’t believe in 
moods?” 


“Well, they’re just not hungry. That 
isn’t a mood, that’s a physical condition.” 
The longer we fished, the faster Judge 
paddled, until we were gliding along at 


| such a clip that I couldn’t get the right 


action on my floating plunker. I'd cast, 
give it a quick plunk or two, and then 
we'd be dragging it along like a toy boat 
behind us. Finally I gave up and took 
the paddle, turning the fishing over to 
Judge. 

He kept urging me to go faster, point- 
ing to little spots up the lake where he 
was certain he would find a big one. And 
when we'd get there, he’d immediately 


see a better place, still farther away. 
He’d flip his plug out and give it a couple 
of fast plunks, then lose all interest in 
the cast and reel in rapidly so he could 
cast again. 

All he surprised, though, was a couple 
of little fellows just over the fingerling 
stage that nobody would care to mention 
in counting up the day’s catch. We 
eventually crossed to the east side of the 
lake and started back. 

I took a whirl at fishing again and 
switched from a surface plunker to a 
small spoon and pork rind. I love to take 
my bass on a plunker, but it’s a neat 
trick to turn when the surface of the 
water is as glassy as it was that morn- 
ing. There was hardly a suggestion of 
breeze, and the trees lining the lake cut 
most of it off from the water. 

I had better luck with the spoon, pick- 
ing up a couple of fair-size bass. 


UDGE took another whirl at it and 

caught several bass just around legal 
size, which is about the size bass we 
usually take on the opening day. We 
put them all back. We don’t carry a 
measuring stick, for we never take a 
bass out of the water unless he'll go three 
pounds, and the three pounds is judged 
by guess. At times the guessing gets 
mighty heated, and we have been known 
to bring in a bass weighing as little as 
two pounds. But when a man hasn't 
tasted broiled fish for several weeks he 
gets a warped idea of what it takes to 
tip the scales at three pounds. 

As we rounded the bend we saw that 
Doc was standing in the same spot, cast- 
ing gently away. When we neared him 
he made a motion for us to keep away. 
“I think I’ve got him almost in a mood 
for action,” he called in a low voice. 
“He's reached the annoyance stage twice 
already, but slipped back into serenity 
again each time. I’m getting his feath- 
ers ruffied up now though.” 

We sat there in the skiff, well away 
from the point of land, waiting for him. 
And Judge began to pass through those 
moods again, for he was impatient to 
get going—to fish the lake on back to our 
starting point. 

“Let’s move on,” he called. 

“Just a moment,” Doc urged. “I’ll get 
him now.” 

We waited several more minutes. 
There was another little flurry of argu- 
ing. Then Judge, always a man of action, 
stepped into the picture. 

“Here I come,” he said, and flung that 
big old floating plug of his at the stump, 
entirely ignoring Doc’s warning for him 
to stay out of that hole. Doc figured he 
had staked a claim there, I guess, and it 
seemed there was some justice in his 
viewpoint. 

Judge smacked that plunker up 
against the old stump, and started work- 
ing it back rapidly, over water that had 
a slight riffle on it where the breeze got 
a clean sweep coming around the big 
bend. 

There was a mighty swirl at the sur- 
face, and with a shout Judge jerked his 
surface lure so hard it left the water and 
jumped about halfway back to the boat. 
He'd seen the strike coming, and Judge 
can never wait for one when he sees it 
coming. The fish never touched his plug. 

But as it boiled there at the surface, 
looking around angrily for that plug, 
Doc gently slid his bait into the water. 
The Slasher took hold. 

Never will I forget the glow of hap- 
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piness that spread over Doc’s broad 
features as he leaned into that rod and 
brought forth a mighty leap from the 
Slasher in response. Doc was planted 
firmly on that point of land, determined 
to whip down a huge bass that fought 
with all the fury and cunning of one of 
the gamest of all fish. 

I backed the skiff out of the way, and 
we settled down to watch. 

“Whip his ears off,” Judge started 
shouting, for he becomes the most en- 
thusiastic and vocal of the three of us 
when there is action. “You got the old 
grandpapa of them all,” he cheered Doc 
on in a way that did me good. “Dog- 
gone, watch that monkey jump.” 

True to their natures, Doc and Judge 
will always cheer each other on to the 
limit in a situation of this kind, then 
turn right around and start ridiculing a 
noble performance after it is over. 


ND Doc gave us a fine example of 
fishing. He whipped that big bass 
down, even though there were several 
agonizing seconds when the Slasher went 
deep and got fast in the moss below. But 
Doc worked him gently and firmly out, 
and eventually brought him out on the 
bank. 

“He'll go eight pounds,” I guessed 
as I held him up and admired him after 
Doc had climbed back in the boat. 

“Let me see him,” Judge said. 

Doc never said anything—never tried 
to guess the bass’s weight either. He 
just kept looking at it and beaming, like 
a brand-new father. 

“Won't go much over seven,” Judge 
said critically, and I gave him a dirty 
look. He examined the bass carefully, 
gazing down into its huge, open mouth 
in which a man could have stuck both 
his fists. 

“Say, look at this,” Judge said sudden- 
ly, reaching down into the bass’s mouth. 

“What is it?” Doc asked with concern. 

“The tail of something sticking out.” 
Judge reached down in the fish’s mouth 
and pulled out a shad that the bass had 
evidently swallowed only a short time 
ago. The shad was fairly long and wide, 
but thin, a good, handy meal for a 
hungry bass of the Slasher’s size. 

“Now, can you imagine a bass striking 
right after stuffing himself full on a 
thing like that—so full he couldn’t even 
swallow it?” Judge asked as he examined 
the shad and then tossed it overboard. 

“You see? It’s just as I said!” Doc 
cut in triumphantly. “Purely a matter 
of moods. I worked through the three 
cycles. ...” 

“Fiddlesticks on your cycles,” Judge 
cut in. “It was the surprise of that new 
kind of bait that got him. I dropped 
that plug in there and it was something 
brand-new... .” 

Lost in admiration of the fish, I forgot 
my arguing friends. That was a noble 
bass, all right. The Slasher tipped the 
scales at seven pounds, eight-and-one- 
half ounces. But he didn’t win anything. 
A dub who'd been using a surf rod and 
a lure weighted down with several sink- 
ers ranged in a row above it, came wad- 
dling in with a bass that weighed seven 
pounds, ten ounces. 

The Slasher had lost by an ounce and 
a half. And then Doc suddenly remem- 
bered that shad—the shad which Judge 
had so obligingly pulled out of the bass 
and tossed away. It weighed probably 
four or five ounces, so Judge had thrown 
away Doc’s prize. The fireworks started. 
There was Doc, furious at the loss of 
his prize, vs. Judge, who argued—after 
his first shock—that no ethical angler 
would take a prize that way. 

I haven’t heard the last of it yet. And 
I probably never will. 


’ 
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AL prize 
L Ib. 12 oz. Large Mouth caught 


by Ford DeHaven, Winter Haven, 
Florida, on the Injured Minnow 





First Prize Second Prize 


Il Ib. Il oz. Small It Ib. 8 oz. Large 
Mouth, caught by C.C, Mouth, caught by C. N. 
Greene, Valdesta, Ga. | Winston, Raleigh, N.C. 
on the Darter ''2000"'! on the Plunker. 





Third Prize Fifth Prize 
7 |b. 12 oz. Small 14 tb. 7 oz. Large 
Mouth, caught by Carl Mouth caught by Hen- 
Sandberg, Galesburg, ry D. Collier, Tifton, 
Ill., on the Pikie Min- Ga., on the Darter 
now. **2000''! 
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Fourth Prize Eighth Prize 
8 lb. 8 oz. Large Mouth, 37 Ib. 8 oz. Muskie, 
caught by Frank P, caught by Earle N. 
Thomas, Hoquiam: Miller, Huntington, 
Wash., on the injured Ind., on the Famous 
Minnow. Pikie Minnow! 
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You, Too, Can Save The Day 
... The CREEK CHUB Way! 


Year after year, Creek Chub Lures keep on 
adding to their spectacular long list of Big 
Prize Winners—and World's Record Catches! 
So we ask you, Mr. Fisherman—why let the 
“other fellows enjoy ALL the thrills and 
excitement in landing such Big Bass, Pike, 
Pickerel, Wall-Eye and Muskie? Moral:—You, 
too, can get plenty of "Fishin' Fun"—and lots 
of Big Fish, too—by using the same lures that 
“landed” these Big Prize Winners! Get ‘em 
at your dealer's or direct! 


The Famous Pikie Minnow 


Length 4'/, >>? SS 
Wt. % oz. 





No. 700 
Price $1.10 
If you plan to go after the Big Prize Winners 
—and World's Record Catches, too,—take 
along “The Pikie"—the greatest all around 
lure for all game fish! 


Original Injured Minnow 


No. 1505 
Price $1.10 


It's the “tops” in top water lures—and un- 
beatable as a big bass getter! And for fishing 
fun—you can see, hear and feel every strike! 


The Darter '2000" 


Length 3% in. 
Wt. or. 


oz. 


Length 3% in. No.2019 
Wt. '/2 o2. Price 90¢ 
It's uncanny the way The Darter brings in a 
host of Big Prize Winning Bass—also holds 
many records for getting two bass on one cast! 





Write for 
FREE CATALOG —» 
CREEK CHUB BAIT 
co. 


125 So. Randolph Street, 
Garrett, Ind. 














As long as you can buy a 
Perrine Automatic it will be 
100% pre-war quality. 
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Perrine Mig. Company, 7040So. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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RIVER-RU NT 
——_—>- — Pick out 


the toughest 
spot you can 
find . .. where 
YY the water is full 
J of snags, weeds 
and reeds. Then 
toss in the new eee 


oe = “ss 
<= Heddon NO-SNAG 
—RIVER-RUNT-SPOOK” 


Watch it come through without catching anything 
but the fish. And when they strike, you know that 
scrappy little bait at the end of your line will hook 

‘em sure and hold ‘em. Be sure to 


mremsternenent take along this newest addition to 
the Heddon “River-Runt” family. 
**Shore-Minnow" Al) popular colors, including **Shore- 
or **Rib’’ Design Minnow’. 

“MIDGIT-DIGIT” for Light Rods 
A little Bait with amazing Big- 
Fish Appeal. 

JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
Dept. 0-51 DOWAGIAC, MICH. 
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“Nothing even 
compares with this famous 
*Rinal formula.""’ Flotz helps 
catch more fish. Waterproofs, 
preserves as well as keeps fly 
lines and dry flies afloat. Im- See 
proves rod action. Insures ac- 
curacy. Also an excellent dress- 
ing for steel and bamboo rods 
Get a can now, 


Experts say 


your dealer or 
send 35¢ for 2 o2. 
package with appli- 
cator. Satisfaction 
or money refunded. 


123 E. 21ST STREET 








IVANO, INC 


CHICAGO, 





For personal security and financial inde- 
pendence—buy Defense Savings Bonds 
and Stamps today! 














GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manufactured Since 1850 

Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
Made to Measure. A pound or two lighter than the 
average boot: easy to put on and take off; no hooks 
to catch. Ankle strap holds boot in place, and also 
acts as ankle support 
ACCEPT NO IMfra TIONS! Get the original Gokey 

otte Sauvage only by writing for measure blank 
and Footwear Catalog 

GOKEY COMPANY 

Dept.1S St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Catch Turtles — Save 
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POULTRY-WIRE 







PASSES MIDPOINT 


before, and we were getting a 

special kick out of playing ex- 
plorer, looking for the spots around the 
shoreline where bass might be waiting 
for our flies. As we rowed around one 
point, our interest perked up. Deep, se- 
cluded, its shores broken by fallen trees, 
rocks, and patches of weeds, the cove 
ahead looked at first glance like the kind 
of bass waters you dream of. 

“Swing in,” said Joe from the stern. 
“Here’s where we go to town.” 

“No, we don’t,” I told him. “Somebody 
else got here first—the turtles. Look at 
’em!” 

For scattered over the fallen timber 
and rocks were a good dozen or so “red- 
leggers” and other small turtles, snooz- 
ing contentedly on stomachs full of fish 
eggs, fingerlings—perhaps even big fish. 

Joe nodded sadly. “Push on, pal,” he 
said. “There may be fishing a couple of 
coves away... though I doubt it.” 

Yes, there’s not much hope for any 
fishing waters once the turtles have 
taken them over. Protected by their 
armor plating, even small turtles can 
dominate the fish population, big and 
little. And when it comes to snappers, 
the fisherman might as well quit. He 


NJ teeters, of us had fished this lake 


can dump fingerlings into the lake as 
fast as he likes, in the hope of stocking 
it, and get little for his pains except a 
bigger, better-fed turtle population. 
Yet the solution is simple: Trap, catch, 
turtles, 


and slaughter those by every 
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LUMP OF 
TOUGH 
VEAL A simple rig for snap- 
pers. The turtle can 
drag the highly buoy- 
ant light bulb under 
at first, but eventu- 


ally it will come up 
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~ BAIT HUNG ON STICK LURES 
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method you know. When I was a boy, 
we used to ghost along offshore in a 
canoe and knock off the rock-sitters 
with a .22. It was good target practice, 
and it got a lot of turtles, but it was only 
luck that saved us and the cottagers 
around the lake from deadly ricochets. 

Traps and set hooks are the safer 
methods. Turtles aren’t very wary; they 
don’t have to be, since they have so few 
enemies. So the best devices are the 
least subtle ones. One is the “seesaw” 
trap illustrated at top, consisting of a 
floating wire cage, open on top except 
for the inward-slanting fence of netting. 





The gangplank or seesaw, balanced on 
an upright, has its outer end in water so 
the turtles can climb up on it easily, and 
a big lump of meat is set on a stick on 
the inner end to lure them up; but be- 
fore they can reach the bait the board 
tips (see inset) and dumps them into the 
cage. Actually, many turtles will ignore 
the gangplank and simply crawl up over 
the netting from all directions to get at 
the bait, so you can simplify the design 
if you like by simply suspending the bait 
over the middle on a slender pole, as 
shown in the small lower sketch. The 
trap pictured has sides made of logs 
spiked together, providing plenty of 
bouyancy, and also rough, slanting sur- 
faces up which the turtles can climb 
easily, but you can use boards if you 
prefer. Just set this trap afloat in good 
snapper or small-turtle water, and watch 
results! 

A less effective but simpler trap can be 
modeled on the familiar minnow trap 
or the kind used by Yankee lobster men. 
It’s simply a cylindrical or oblong cage 
with a funnel entrance, anchored on the 
lake bottom, with a ripe, high-smelling 
piece of meat or fish inside as bait. 
Turtles swim in through the funnel, 
then can’t find the way out. But make 
the funnel and the entire covering of 
wire, for a turtle anxious to be on his 
way can make hash of ordinary string 
netting. 

Still a third type of trap will catch 
snappers in spawning time. It may work 
for smaller turtles, too, though I’ve 
never known enough about their spawn- 
ing habits to try it on them. But snap- 

(Continued on next page) 
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pers at least are accustomed to move up 
into small streams to lay their eggs in 
sandy banks or shoals. If there’s a 
stream of this kind connecting with the 
lake in question, set up wire fences 
blocking off all of it but the deepest part. 
In this gap place a large wire cage, 4 to 
6 ft. square and at least 1 ft. high, with 
an entrance on the downstream side 
fitted with a spring door or doors. Snap- 
pers are stubborn and lazy. When they 
reach this obstruction, rather than go 
ashore and walk around it they'll push at 
one spot and then another until they find 
the spring door; then they’ll shoulder 
their way through and be trapped. 

However, set lines are likely to prove 
highly effective for snappers, and do 
well for smaller turtles too. A three- 
barbed gang hook is strongly fastened 
to a length of piano wire, and a lump of 
meat solidly affixed so that it covers all 
but the upper shank of the hook. The 
turtle will swallow this whole, in most 
cases, and be thoroughly hooked. In my 
experience, the most satisfactory bait is 
the toughest, most gristle-filled veal your 
butcher can find for you, left out of the 
ice box for about a week so that it de- 
velops a high aroma, but not allowed to 
dry out and harden. Hooks for snappers 
should be from 1 to 1% in. across, from 
barb to barb, while small turtles require 
either gang hooks about the size of those 
on your bass plugs or smaller, or a single 
bass or panfish hook. 

So far so good, but fastening the other 
end of the wire is the real problem. If 
you’ve never studied a captive snapper, 
and seen the unbelievable power he 
packs in his tough, snakelike neck and 
squat legs, you might think it would do 
to tie your wire line to a tree along 
shore. Try it and see. You'll simply lose 
the wire, however strong—or the tree! 
No, the trick is to use something that 
gives way as the turtle moves, but never 
lets go. The traditional rig is a wooden 
float, 1 to 2 ft. square, with the wire 
suspended from its lower side. I've 
found, however, that if the lake contains 
many fallen trees or bowlders the turtle 
will merely swim between a couple of 
them so that the float catches, and then 
pull loose from it. Far more effective 
are burned-out electric-light bulbs. Be- 
cause of the vacuum inside, even a 25- 
watt bulb has enormous buoyancy 
more than any but a large float. When 
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hooked, a snapper can pull it where he 
likes, of course, even keeping it under 
water for hours at a time, but the con- 
stant nagging strain of the hook finally 
makes him come up far enough for the 
bulb to float, so that you can find him 
and pull him in. And the bulb is almost 
impossible to snag on anything. 

For small turtles, you probably won't 
be able to collect enough bulbs for a real 
campaign, but the wooden floats will do 
here. Another method is to thrust a long, 
lithe piece of sapling slantwise into a 
shailow bottom, so that its tip is a foot 
or so above the surface. To this tip 
fasten a wire and baited hook, adjusted 
so that the bait hangs from 3 to 6 in. 
above the water, depending on the size 
of the turtles. When a turtle gets on this 
rig, it acts just like a fishing rod and 
line, giving when he pulls, but constant- 
ly keeping a strain on him. And still an- 
other way is to string a long trawl line of 
stout rope or clothesline between two 
anchored floats, with wires and hooks 
suspended from it at about 2-ft. inter- 
vals. In good water, this may catch a 
dozen turtles at a time, so it’s worth the 


bother. 
With all hook rigs (except of course 
the pole type), the hook should hang 


of the bottom of the lake. 
If you're after small turtles, make your 
set-ups in coves they frequent. For 
snappers, look for the part of the lake 
with the muddiest bottom, yet fairly 
deep water. Snappers do come into the 
shallows at times, but seem to hang out 
more consistently in the depths. Also, 
they seem to bite best—if not exclusive- 
ly—in dark and rainy weather; I’ve 
never found one on my hooks except 
during or just after a wet spell, perhaps 
because they move about more at such 
times. So don’t be discouraged if your 
snappers are slow in coming. Just tend 
the hooks every day or so, keeping the 
baits in good shape, and wait for a dull, 
drizzly day. Then things will happen! 

And when you catch ’em, stay a good 
2 ft. from those beady eyes and steel- 
trap jaws. Snappers’ necks have an un- 
believable reach, and they strike like 
lightning, seeming sometimes actually 
to hurl their whole bodies at you. Don't 
believe me, if you don’t want to, but at 
least make your experiments with a long 
stick, not your fingers! Harry G. 
Wyckoff. 


within 1 to 2 ft. 
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the intricate problem before him, his 

every faculty bespeaking grim con- 
centration. In the crowded years behind 
him he had performed many delicate 
operations, but this was something en- 
tirely different—a new challenge. Its 
very novelty fascinated him; taxed his 
skill to the limit. Hemmed in by a circle 
of critical colleagues, there was no turn- 
ing back now. 

Carefully he worked on, his active 
mind always a step ahead of his prac- 
ticed fingers. Once a shadow of doubt 
swept through him but those nimble 
fingers never hesitated, never fumbled. 
Steady there—no time to come a cropper 
now. Perhaps it was those dominant 


[tee famous surgeon bent low over 


colors of his profession—the bright red, 
the stark white—that came to his rescue, 
gave him reassurance. 

Fully composed again, he went on. 
Now only one hurdle lay between him 
and success. But first tiny scissors must 


snip away delicate membrane, ever cau- | 


tious to avoid biting too deeply. Ah, the 
worst was over. Just the finishing 
touches were left. This fine thread was 
new to him but his wizardry with sutures 
stood him in good stead. Dexterously, 
yet almost with a flourish, he tied the 
last knot. Success was sweet. 

“There,” he said triumphantly to his 
amazed friends. “I'll eat it if that isn't 
the finest Fan-wing Royal Coachman 
you've ever seen!”—Harry H. Edel. 
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TROUT SEASON | 
REALLY OPENS 
when you use } 


A HALL “CELEBRATED” DOUBLE TA- )} 
PERED OR LEVEL FLY LINE 


With the Hall Special Processing “CEL- 
EBRATED” tly lines insure the utmost 
in performance for the most critical , 
angler on any water. Accurately made, 
super-smooth and tlexible in action these 
dark amber fly lines are the finest in the 


line maker's art. Non-kink and proof 
against weather and water they have 
been acclaimed by discriminating an- 


glers everywhere. 





At your Dealer's or write for catalog 
0-5, giving his name. 











HALL LINE CORPORATION 


Over 100 years in making quality fishing lines 
HIGHLAND MILLS, NEW YORK 
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MASTER WEEDLESS WIGGLERS | 


Real fish getters! Thousands of users. 
Guaranteed weedless 
all metal. At your deal- 
order direct No 





er’s O1 
Bl Chrom %& oz., No 
B2 Copper %& oz., No 
B3 Nickel 9/16 oz 
Money back guarantee! 

AUGIE’S BAIT CO, 2245 So, 151% 








“PADDLE PLUG” 


A Noisy, Paddling Surface Bass Bait 


Here’s a dandy 
NEW Surface Cc TAX INCL. 
Bait for Bass. It POSTPAID 
paddles along, 
noisily rolling 
from side to side 
leaving a_ string 
of bubbles. BASS 
JUST GO NUTS 
over it and so do 
the fisherme n. 





Length 1 
Weight \% oz. 


Man, does it take 


‘em, and you see ‘em strike. Five 
best colors, Red and White 
Frog—-Pike—-Yellow with Black Spots—and 


All Black for night fishing. 


Pat. 2207425. 


Get yours today. 


MICH. 








MILLSITE FISHING TACKLE—HOWELL, 








roar 





Lightest lure ever made. Fights, struggles just 


like a drowning fly. By test, Worden’s spinning 
fly has proven to be deadly—so realistic that 
fish leap for it. Order yours today. Have more 
fun, get more fish! Send one dollar for an as- 
sortment of three (wet or dry). Size: 12-10-8. 

FREE.-With each dollar order, one no-tangle 
flash spoon included. Dealer inquiries invited. 


YAKIMA BAIT COMPANY 
GRANGER, WASHINGTON 
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RAY BERGMAN’S 


MOST AUTHORITATIVE BOOK 


JUST FISHING 





PECANS? 


IF YOU 
ACT PROMPTLY 
* 


REGULAR 
BOOKSTORE EDITION 


Bi 


418 PAGES 
3BIG SECTIONS 


1S COMPLETE 
CHAPTERS 


17FULL-PAGE 
PLATES 


8O FLIES AND LURES 
ILLUSTRATED IN FULLCOLORS 


Think of it—a book never before sold for 
less than $5.00 now reprinted for OUT- 
DOOR LIFE readers at $1.95! The secrets of 
successful fishing opened up before your 
eyes! The most complete book for fishermen 
ever published! Every page packed with the 
kind of information that will quickly im- 
prove your skill with rod and reel. 

All Eastern game fish and how to get them 
are fully described—with pictures and full 
color illustrations galore. At $1.95 “JUST 
FISHING” is an unbeatable bargain that 
may never be offered again. Mail the coupon 
below and see what a classic among fishing 
books “JUST FISHING” really is. 


EVERY KIND OF FRESH 
WATER FISHING INCLUDED 


Whether you fish in lake, stream or river 
—whether you fish for bass, trout, pike, pick- 
erel, land-locked salmon, muskellunge, or any 
other variety of fresh water fish, “JUST 
FISHING” tells you how and where to get 
them. It’s a book you'll read and treasure 
for years to come. SEND NO MONEY 
NOW! Just mail the coupon. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


OUTDOOR LIFE—DEP’T 52 
383 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

Please send my copy of Ray Bergman's 418 page book 
“JUST FISHING.” I will pay the postman only $1.95 
plus a few cents postage in full payment: 1 understand 
this book is identical in quality and contents with the 
$5.00 bookstore edition. If for amy reason I am dissatis- 
fied I will return the book im 10 days and you will 
refund my money in full. 


NAMI SS... a - 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 


If you prefer to send $1.95 now, we pay postage. 
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Fishing With Mom 


(Continued from page 31) 


expertly culled as they are now. There 
were more fish, perhaps, but the catch 
in this instance was incidental. The sun 
was hot, and against Mom’s advice— 
nay, against her orders—I did not wear 
a hat. Mom sagely backed up her coun- 
sel by wearing a sunbonnet and long 
white gloves with the fingers cut out— 
the gloves to keep her fair arms from 
sunburning, but the fingers excised to 
make certain that nothing would impede 
her fishing! She let me alone; just as 
she let me alone when I was three and 
learned that fire was hot by touching the 
stove. 

That night, after my first trip, I suf- 
fered the excruciating torture of sun- 
burn, and Mom suffered the torture of 
a mother with a sick child. But I got 
well and I learned the first lesson of the 
sportsman: protect yourself sensibly and 
double your enjoyment. Don’t get the 
notion that Mom is hard-hearted; she 
just understands human nature, especiai- 
ly boy nature. 


OM did not always fish with a fly 

rod, and sometimes now reverts to 
the cane pole. In her girlhood days on 
a Missouri farm, a fly rod was unheard 
of. In fact, it wasn’t used much any- 
where except in the fancy fishing waters 
of the East or across the Atlantic. She 
learned to fish with a cane pole, and it 
was good enough for her until she saw 
how much fun her boys got out of their 
slender, supple little bamboos or slight 
steels, the rods that make big fish out 
of little fish, and big fish bigger. 

My brother, Tom, and I were fishing 
with her on an east Texas lake and 
having great sport with cherry bream. 
Mom was catching some of these savage 
little fighters, too, but not as many as 
we, and even with her light pole it ob- 
viously was not as exciting. Pretty soon 
she said: “Let me try that.” 

I tried to talk her out of it. After all, 
she was then past 60 and fly fishing is 
not easy to learn. It’s hard work, too, 
under a broiling sun. That sort of talk 
was just a short cut to her doctorate in 
fishing! She simply took the little rod 
right out of my hands and went to work. 
She got the hang of it in no time and 
now she can handle the biggest of bass 
on light tackle as well as any of us can. 

It was the same way with salt-water 
fishing. She has the inlander’s inherent 
distrust of the ocean. She thought the 
Gulf of Mexico was lovely to look at, 
but uncertain to go boating on. First 
time she went with us out through the 
pass at Port Aransas, beyond the jetties 
into the choppy mackerel and tarpon 
waters, she didn’t enjoy the uncertain 
feeling under her feet, but she fished. 
She still doesn’t care for the big water, 
but as long as she has the firm sand of 
the beach, or the planking of good sturdy 
piers, or the rough rocks of a stout jetty 
under her feet she’ll stand there—yep, 
with a fly rod!—and bring in her share 
of trout and reds. She loses tackle that 
way, a lot of it, but she knows what to 
do when she gets a salt-water fish on 
her line that rod and reel can’t handle. 
She points the pole at him, lets him 
pound out through the breakers, and 
when the end of the line comes, ping! 
She always carries plenty of spare line 
in the pocket of her fishing smock 
against just these contingencies. 

But that’s the way Mom is. She is al- 
ways ready to learn something new. She 
baits her own hook; she lands and 


strings her own fish. I believe the mad- 
dest I ever saw her was at a meddling 
old fool who caused her to lose the big- 
gest bass she ever hung because he in- 
sisted on “helping” her land the fish. 
Mom was fishing from a public pier, and 
as usual under those circumstances, she 
realized she could not be too choosy 
about the company. Sometimes those of 
us who frequent these places—or fish 
not at all—are lucky and sometimes we 
are not. 

This time Mom was unlucky. This 
fidgety individual, who was probably 
older than she was, got off to a shaky 
start by addressing her as “gran.” Now 
as I said, Mom is a grandmother and 
immensely proud of it; her hair has 
been snow-white since she was forty, 
and she has made no effort to conceal it, 
pecause that hair covers a head bulging 
with the youngest ideas imaginable. But 
it definitely irritates her for some fawn- 
ing, supersentimental fussbudget to re- 
fer to her as “gran.” It’s all right for 
her grandchildren, but not for strangers. 


Mom took her usual tack in such 
cases. She ignored this person com- 
pletely. She also did her best to ignore 


the fact that he kept dropping his pole 
in the water; that he banged his minnow 
bucket lustily on the pier; that he main- 
tained a constant flow of unsolicited ad- 
vice relating directly to her methods of 
fishing. He thought the minnows she 
was using were too big, he was aggres- 
sively sure that she was fishing too deep. 

Now, Mom was using a fly rod with a 
very light bobber, hoping to hook one 
of the very few bass in that lake, and 
when the gratuitous one saw the size of 
her rod, his solicitude reached new 
heights. He knew positively if she got 
a fish on, she would lose it. Meanwhile, 
of course, Mom kept her nose pointed 
straight ahead of her face and I know 
her blue eyes must have been ready to 
fling sparks! She did not so much as 
open her mouth. She went right on 
fishing. Neither of them had a bite until 
this lunking bass steamed up, seized her 
minnow and started south. 


ER self-selected mentor went beserk. 
He tried to grab the rod from her 
hands and Mom was confronted with the 
difficult double duty of fighting both a 
man and a fish. Through sheer strength 
and skill, she succeeded until that final 
sad moment. Because she was fishing 
from a rather high pier, she had a land- 
ing net with a long handle and just as 
she was ready to slip the hoop under her 
big bass, the obstructionist finally got 
his hands on her line. With one clumsy 
heave he managed to break the leader. 
Mom didn’t say a word. To her eternal 
credit, she kept her own counsel while 
the nosy one was volubly apologetic, ex- 
plaining loudly why “we” had lost the 
fine fish. Mom just wound up her line, 
dumped the surplus minnows back into 
the undernourished water, and neatly 
packed the tackle into her box. She has 
learned to take fishing—and life in all 
its ups and downs—just as it comes. 
Anything like that, to you or me, would 
have justified homicide. At least, it 
would have cured us of fishing from 
public piers. But not Mom. Bright and 
early the next morning she was right 
back at the same old stand in the same 
welter of folks, black and white, good 
and bad, fishermen and fools, expecting 
the same bass to come back and take 
her bait. That’s Mom. 
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Anglens' Kinks 
OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Proper Rod Storage 


LTHOUGH most fishing-rod manu- 
facturers carefully warn their cus- 
tomers not to keep rods in aluminum 
cases for long periods of time, anglers 
go right ahead and do so, largely be- 
cause they haven’t any other convenient 
{ method of storage. Here’s the handiest 
way I know: Cut a strip of wood about 

\% in. thick, 1 in. wide, and long enough 
to allow 1 in. or so for each section of 
each rod you want to hang up. Make a 
saw cut in each end, insert ordinary pic- 





, PICTURE MOLD - PICTURE HOOKS 





















BRADS SPACED 
FOR ROD SECTIONS 


ture-molding hooks, and drive a screw 
through the wood to hold each hook in 
place. Now, into the front of the strip 
drive pairs of short brads—close to- 
gether to hold tip-tops just below their 
rings, wider apart, as necessary, to hold 
the ferrules of middle and butt sections 
by their rims. 

With this device the rod sections will 
all hang vertically, as they’re supposed 
to, and the rack can be hung from the 
molding in any cool, dry part of the 
house that’s convenient, such as behind 
a door.—Lew Stoner, Calif. 








Bumblebee Lure 


OR something different in bass bugs, 

| capture a bumblebee and run a hook 
completely through the body, fastening 
it in place with waterproof glue. Soak 
hook and insect for 48 hours in a solu- 
tion of 1 part formalin in 9 parts water; 
then take it out and let it dry, and coat 
it with good, clear varnish or shellac. 
When this coat has dried, you'll have a 
swell bass bug. Crickets, grasshoppers, 
| hellgramites, and small crabs can all be 
used the same way.—F. M. Plueger, Ill. 





Assorted Sinker Molds 


SET of aluminum or tinned measur- 
ing spoons (the tapered kind—tea- 
spoon, not soup-spoon shape) makes an 
ideal assortment of molds for sinkers, 
and can generally be bought in a full 
range of sizes 
from 4 teaspoon 
to 1 tablespoon for 
a cime all told. 
Drill a hole near 
the tapered tip of 
each spoon, and 
fit each hole with 
a small, slightly 
tapered aluminum 
peg; then pour 
spoons full of mol- 


SINKER 


4 materials used in the molds, and when 





bass, with holes ready formed for tying 
| to your line.—A. J. Crosier, Iowa. 














| ten lead. The lead won't stick to the 


removed forms perfect, streamline sink- | 
ers in all sizes for catfish and casting for | 
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POWERED 
TO PAY OFF 


with World's Sweetest Action 


When a trout strikes and bolts like 
lightning—for his underwater hide-out—rein in 
the speed demon with True Temper, The Rod 
of Champions. 

The True Temper Fly Rod is powered and 
balanced and precision formed to drop a fly 
lightly as eider down on the very spot where big 
fish lurk to strike—and then its fighting heart 
of finely tempered steel knows no master. 

Its action is the sweetest story ever told — its 
stamina unmatched. 

Your nearest tackle dealer can show you the 
new light weight True Temper Professional Fly 
Rod. Made from seamless tubes of super alloy 
steel—tapered by True Temper’s exclusive Step 
Down method—finest tungsten mountings—screw 
locking reel seat—and finished in pearlescent 
goose bone white, a color selected by expert fisher- 


men because it telegraphs no warning to wary fish. 





TRUE 7 
TEMPER 


FIRSTS 
Power 
Action 
Stamina 


Prize Win- 


ning Fish 


Folder on request. Address the Makers 
of True Temper Products, Sporting 
Goods Division, Dept. O, Geneva, Ohio. 

















Price of Willful Waste 


O THINKING persons, it seems 
nearly incredible that we, in an en- 
lightened age and enriched by les- 
sons from the past, should still be 

so prodigal of our natural resources 
resources which, now that we need them, 
are sadly depleted through our shame- 
ful negligence and lack of foresight. 
There is the matter of fish, 
for instance. Today we may 
be facing a nearly complete 
eclipse of the supply of deep- 
sea fish for food, owing to the 
restrictions imposed on the 
fishing industry by the sub- 
marines of an ever-vigilant 
enemy. But much of the fish 


shortage could have been 
avoided, had we been suf- 
ficiently far-sighted. Had we 


but protected the numerous 
marine species which once 
were abundant in our rivers 
and inland waters, these 
would have furnished us with 
a valuable addition to our 
food supply today. Instead, be- 
cause of excessive pollution of 
streams and unrestricted fish- 
ing in many waters, we are 
forced to realize that our 
needs cannot be met. 

As our country became a 
vast industrial nation, sacri- 
fices of our natural resources 
were unhesitatingly made to- 
ward the enhancement of in- 
dustries, and in the rush for 
pecuniary success the protest- 
ing voices of a few conserva- 
tionists fell on deaf ears. 
Factories and plants of vari- 
ous kinds were erected on the 
banks of our rivers and other 
streams and refuse allowed to 
run into the water, with no 
thought or care for the harm- 
ful results. In some 
dozens of factories bordered 
on a single stream, and their 
combined waste _ inevitably 
killed or drove to other waters 
the fish life therein. 

In response to protests from 
sportsmen and conservation- 
ists, some states enacted laws 
in an attempt to rectify the 
evil. The still-powerful in- 
fluence of commercial interests became 
at once apparent, however, for these 
laws were generally so worded that it 
was practically impossible to enforce 
them. Often it was not sufficient to ob- 
tain as evidence fish killed by polluted 
water, but a chemical analysis had to be 
made of each carcass in order to prove 
that the fish’s demise was occasioned by 
factory waste. Not once, but several 
times, I have fished streams where the 
water suddenly changed color, followed 
shortly by the appearance of dying fish 


cases, 
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on the surface, floating belly up. There 
was no question whatsoever as to what 
had killed these fish; it was dye. Yet in 
spite of the evidence which I submitted 
in court and what I considered conclus- 
ive argument, I failed every time to ob- 
tain a conviction. 

Many factories have been permitted 
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With deep-sea hauls like this to count on, we cheerfully al- 
lowed inshore fisheries to go to ruin. Now we must pay for it 


to pollute streams merely because their 
owners maintained that the expense of 
installing a system to eliminate the 
waste would be prohibitive. Generations 
ago, Europe comprehended full well the 
folly of permitting fish to be poisoned, 
and there “prohibitive expense” was not 
considered. Factories were compelled to 
dispense with their waste in a manner 
not prejudicial to conservation, with the 
result that today salmon continue to run 
up the streams of Europe as they have 
done since the beginning of time. 


Compared with the injurious influence 
of pollution, the loss through harmful 
and short-sighted practices of commer- 
cial fishing is infinitesimal. Nets may take 
many thousands of fish heavy with spawn, 
or cause the death of many more which 
are thrown away because of illegal size, 
but they leave some survivors to carry 
on. From serious pollution, 
however, there is no escape. 
Many varieties of sea-running 
fish which have emerged from 
the egg in a certain stream 
always have the instinct to 
return, and this they will do 
in the face of almost insur- 
mountable difficulties. Schools 
of these fish make their way 
up their native rivers, fight- 
ing the polluting substances 
until they are overcome, or 
they may make the migration 
during a temporary lull in the 
pollution—only to be killed, 
along with their new-laid 
spawn, when a sudden flood 
of dye or chemicals pours into 
the stream. 

Sewage from large towns 
and cities also plays its part. 
Fish apparently can subsist in 
rivers having a moderate 
amount of sewage, but there 
is a definite limit, and when 
this is reached the fish aban- 
don that river or stream for 
good or until the condition 
has been corrected. This has 
been very apparent in the 
case of the Hudson and Dela- 
ware Rivers. For many years 
large striped bass were taken 
above New York city in the 
vicinity of Yonkers and Os- 
sining and across the river at 
Nyack. As the amount of sew- 
age increased in the river, the 
number of bass decreased, un- 
til the taking of a sizable 
fish in the tidal waters 
amounted to little short of a 
miracle, and whereas a con- 
siderable number of fish kept 
doggedly on until they reached 
their spawning grounds at 
Hamburg Reefs near Pough- 
keepsie, practically none were 
taken en route to this destina- 
tion. Pressure was finally brought to 
bear on New York city, and disposal 
plants were constructed, with the result 
that the river water became more near- 
ly purified. The striped bass were quick 
to notice this, and have begun to return 
in ever-increasing numbers, until 12 to 
15-lb. fish are no longer a novelty. Shad, 
which once formed so important an item 
of our food supply, were also affected by 
pollution, and became so scarce that it 
was hardly worth while trying to catch 
them. But in the last few years they 
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have returned, and once more one fre- 
quently sees the shad nets strung along 
the western shore of the Hudson and 
the long, low boats of the netters. 

What can be done about pollution, in 
our present crisis? Certainly not every- 
thing we might hope for. Many of the 
factories pouring poison into our streams 
are engaged in war production—vital 
production that must be kept up at all 
costs. Until the need for war materials 
has passed, we must let these plants do 
what is best, quickest, and cheapest with 
their waste. Likewise, where equipment 
for sewage and waste disposal would use 
important materials needed elsewhere, 
we cannot make factories and com- 
munities install it, even if they were able 
to obtain the materials. But we, as in- 
dividual sportsmen and as members of 
conservation-minded clubs, can be vig- 
ilant against attempts to take advan- 
tage of the war situation by those who 
have no real excuse. We can see that 
factories are not so located and planned 
as to pollute still-unharmed streams, 
when another method of waste disposal 
would serve as well. We can see that 
new sewage systems being installed are 
so installed as to cause the least possible 
damage consistent with saving of ma- 
terials. And when war conditions end, 
we can take to the saddle in full strength 
against those who will hope to continue 
their destructive methods in peacetime, 
and force our state legislatures to put 
them under stern control. 

When conditions allow, and proper 
laws are enacted, it will be only a brief 
time before fish will return to purified 
streams and conditions will return to 
their one-time satisfactory level. This is 
not just theory; it has been proved in 
the state of Maine. Each year, Maine 
authorities have set aside one river, con- 
centrating on eliminating from it both 
pollution and destructive netting meth- 
ods, and installing adequate fishways 
over obstructing dams. Today, on the 
rivers so treated, salmon and striped 
bass which have been denied access for 
many years are returning, to furnish a 
valuable food supply to the state and to 
perpetuate their kind. What Maine has 
done, other states can do, provided that 
sensible efforts are not strangled at birth 
by political red tape. 

While, as I have said, harmful com- 
mercial-fishing practices have a _ less 
serious long-term effect on fish life, there 
are conditions in the fishing industry 
which can be corrected at once without 
detriment to the war effort. 


HESE conditions are found in the 

great cordon of pound nets which lie 
along our coasts, and in bays and es- 
tuaries where netters work. It is im- 
practical, in legislating on the use of 
nets, to specify that a mesh of uniform 
size be used, owing to the varying con- 
formation of the fish caught. If, for in- 
stance, the mesh were made big enough 
to permit a 9-in. weakfish to escape, it 
would also liberate many other fish of 
lesser species which, though small, were 
marketable. So smaller meshes are used, 
and woe betide the illegal or unwanted 
fish that fall into them. They are tossed 
away to expire on the beach or die in 
the water from handling injuries. More- 
over, pound fishermen permit market 
price to influence their activities, and, in 
order not to glut the market, tons of 
edible fish are thrown out of the boats 
into the sea—valuable food species such 
as croakers, porgies, and butterfish. It 
is no uncommon sight to see literally 
acres of these dead fish floating on the 
surface and littering the beaches. 

This is questionable practice even in 
peacetime, but in periods of stress such 
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as the present it cannot be regarded as 
anything but disastrous. If transporta- 
tion rates are too high, or momentary 
marketing conditions too unfavorable to 
make shipping these fish to cities profit- 
able, then there should be suitable ad- 
justments made either by state or fed- 
eral authority. These fish, now wasted, 
would certainly form a valuable addition 
to the present food supply, or could be 
salted or preserved for future use. This 
is a matter that concerns each of us, 
both as patriots and fishermen. Wast- 
ing of any species, whether game fish or 
not, is not only an error in itself, but it 
will mean an even greater drain upon 
the fine sporting species from which we 
Americans derive both food and pleasure. 
—C. Blackburn Miller. 


Small Boats for Big Fish 


HEN sport fishing offshore, many 

fishermen prefer to hook and play 
big fish such as tuna from a small sea- 
worthy boat such as a dory, rather than 
fight it more comfortably from a power 
boat. It is claimed that one has a better 
chance of getting away from or through 
obstructions such as commercial fisher- 
men’s nets, stakes, and buoys, and can 
work in and out of the surf and among 
rocks where it would not be wise to take 
the larger boat. 

The Nova Scotia dory and its better 
modifications are noted for their ability 
in rough water, and in a typical 18-ft. 
length are heavy, roomy boats from 
which large fish can be handled and even 
boated in some comfort. The usual plan, 
if fishing far offshore, is to be attended 
by a power boat which tows the dory 
to and from the fishing grounds and 
hovers about during the actual fishing. 
For working close to shore in clear 
weather the larger boat is not necessary 
if the occupants of the dory are ex- 
perienced in its handling and do not 
mind taking the chance of a beating in 
bad weather and some hard rowing. 

If really large fish are sought—tuna, 
for example—two men may go along in 
the dory to handle it and leave the an- 
gler free for actual sport. A man in the 
stern usually uses a single oar to scull 
and steer, and the other in the bow a 
pair, a spare set being always kept in 
the boat. A single oarsman can hardly 
stop a big fish by backing water with 
his oars, but a good man can often turn 
a fish and prevent his working too close 
to rocks or the beach. The boat itself 
can be made to act as a drag by fishing 
from amidships and not over the bow 
as is often done, the dory being kept 
broadside to the fish as it is finally 
brought close to the boat. When finished, 
the prize can be gaffed from the dory and 
a tail rope slipped around it, then, if too 
big to haul aboard, it can merely be 
slung alongside until the large boat in 
attendance can draw close and take it 
on deck. 

These dories are often powered with 
large outboards installed in a well cut 
in the dory’s bottom, the stern being so 
narrow and high as not to be efficient 
for ordinary fastening, and the motor 
being kept drier inboard in any case. 

Although large fish have been taken 
from rowboats of other types, the use of 
such boats in open water offshore is not 
advisable unless one is closely attended 
by a power boat. The dory is not to be 
confused with these, but has _ been 
evolved for commercial fishing and other 
hard work in rough water. In the rare 
event of one’s upsetting, the fault is 


usually the fisherman’s for overbalanc- | 


ing the craft or causing it to ship water 
and fill; waves alone will hardly upset 
a good dory if it is given half a chance. 









































































REELS 4, 
OCEAN CITY 
* 


IMPERIAL 
LEVEL 
WIND 


ue” Four models 
= for salt and 
heavy fresh 
water fishing. 


$6 to $9.50. 





SALT WATER 
REELS 


Complete as- 
sortment of 
general, wide 
spool, light 
tackle and 
Big Game 
Reels. 
Priced 
from $3.75 
to $150. 
LEVEL 
WIND 
REELS 
Fine modern 


bait casting 
reels from 


$1.40 
to $7.25. 








SEND FOR NEW 
FREE 
CATALOG 













KYe 


A NAME FAMOUS IN FISHING 





SOUTH BEND 
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FLY ROD wit 
COMFICIENT GRIP 


(Pat. No. 1931303) 


Take a fisherman's tip — Comficient Grip is the most 
comfortable, efficient rod grip ever devised. The re- 
cessed thumb seat,. the slip-proof cork-grip assure 
controlled casting with far greater accuracy. Exclu- 
sive on 6 series of Fly Rods— Dry Fly, Trout, Bass or 
Steelhead action. All equipped with new “‘Lite-Lock’’ 
reel seat. Singlebuilt Fy Rods, $9.35 to $16. $0; 
Doublebvuilt, $22. 00; 2- pie ce, $11.00. Lengths 844 to 
9, ft. except 2-piece, 75g ft. 9 


Oren-O - Matic 
FLY ROD REEL 
**The Balanced Reel”’ 
No. 1140 — precisely 
constructed — quiet 4 
In operation — free- 
stripping Capacity 
34 yds. size D line. 


Price $8.00, others 
$6.00 to $8.50. 





FISH -ORENO 

Fly Rod Line 
An “‘oil cured”’ fly rod 
line. Soft, durable and 
pliable. Color brown. 
Sizes H to C, Size D 25 
yard coil, $2.80. 
Double tapered, $®. 


For the 
BAIT CASTER 















PERFECTORENO Ff 


Adds 30% to fishing time. No thumbing — no 


back-lashes —no overruns at end of cast. 









Great for night fishing, for beginners, for the 
family; level winding, 9 models. No. 750 above, | 
$7.80. Others to $16.80. (28 other South 
Bend Reels. $1.85 to $27.50.) 0) 
€ Oreno-Lite — New all-plas- S 
tie braided line. Water-proof. 
5 tests, 12 to 30 Ib. 50 yds., 
) 18 Ib. $1.45. 


No. 63L — One-piece a> 
bamboo bait casting rod. ( . 
ost handle. Light action. 5, 

>,6 ft. $10.80 (other rods 
to $25.00), 





FREE! 


All new! “*Fishing— 
What Tackle and 
When.” Shows over 
4,000 tackle items, 50 4 
fish in color. Lists fish 2 
records. Sent Free. 

A postal gets it. _ 
South Bend Bait Co. 


7272 High Street 
South Bend, indiana 












with lake trout). Shad (whitefish) (no size-12). 
Yellow Perch (no size—40, but not over 10 Ib.). 
Cusk (no limits). Pickerel (no limits) only 
designated waters open; consult Fish and Game 
Dept., Concord. Licenses: Res.: Fishing and 
hunting $2.50. Nonres.: Fishing and hunting 
$15.15; fishing $4, 3-day $1.50. 


NEW JERSEY 


Fishing: Landlocked Salmon (7”-10) open en- 
tire month. Brook, Brown, Rainbow Trout, in- 
land waters (7”-10) and Delaware River be- 
tween N. J. and Pa. and tributaries between 
Trenton Falls and Birch Creek (6”-20) open en- 
tire month. Pike, Pickerel, Pike-Perch (4”-10) 
opens 20th in inland waters only; all other 
waters closed entire month. Licenses: Res.: 
Fishing and hunting $3.10, fishing only $2.10. 
Nonres.: Fishing and hunting $10.50, fishing 
only $5.50. A fishing license is required for 
fresh waters, inland tidal waters, and the Dela- 
ware River. 


NEW MEXICO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote (no 
limits). Fishing: Opens 15th; Trout, Salmon 
(7"-20 fish or 10 lb. and 1 fish). Warning: 
There are some local exceptions; consult Dept. 
of Game and Fish, Santa Fe, or local authorities. 
Licenses: Hunting, not required for predators. 
Fishing: Res. $2, nonres. $3. 


NEW YORK 


Trout (7”-10; Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties, 7”-15; lakes in Westchester and Put- 
nam Counties, 7”-3). Striped Bass (16”-none). 
Bullhead (no limits) Warren County closed. 
Lake Trout, Landlocked Salmon, Chinook Sal- 
mon, Ouananiche (15”-3; Lakes Erie and On- 
tario and Chaumont Bay, 15”-none). Pike-Perch 
(12”-no catch limit in waters open to netting, 
10 in other waters) Lake George closed. Note: 
No limits on Blue Pike-Perch in Lakes Erie 
and Ontario and Niagara River. Pickerel (12”— 
no catch limit in waters open to netting, 10 in 
other waters); Great Northern Pike (20”-no 
catch limit in waters open to netting, 10 in other 
waters) Westchester County (except Hudson 
River) and Putnam County (except town of 
Phillipstown) closed. Lake and Sea Sturgeon 
(42”-none). Sauger (no limits). Whitefish (16”— 
none; Lake Erie 134 lb.—none; Lake Ontario 
16”-none; Canandaigua Lake, Chazy Lakes, and 
within Adirondack Park 12”-none). Otsego 
Whitefish (no size-10 lb.). White Perch (no 
size-25; Marine District and Hudson River, no 
| limits). Yellow Perch (no limits). Warning: 
| There are a few local seasons and regulations; 
| consult local authorities before fishing. Li- 
| censes: Res.: Fishing and hunting $2.25; fish- 
ing only $1.65. Nonres.: Fishing and hunting 
$10.50; fishing only $5.50, special 3-day license 
$2.75. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Hunting: Wildcat (no limits). Fishing: Open 
entire month: Trout (7”-aggregate 12). Closed 
entire month in and west of Alleghany, Wilkes, 
and Rutherford Counties, and west of Highway 
18 in Burke and Caldwell Counties; rest of state 
opens 20th: Black and Spotted Bass (12”-8; in 
and west of Alleghany, Wilkes, and Rutherford 
Counties and west of Highway 18 in Burke and 
Caldwell Counties, 10”-8); Mattamuskeet Bass 
(10”-8); Striped Bass (Rock) (12”-8); Muskel- 
lunge (22”-5); Wall-eye or Jack Salmon (15”- 
5); Bluegill, Bream, Rock Bass, Kobin, Crappie, 
Warmouth (6”-20); Yellow Perch (8”-20); 
White Perch (6”-20; inland lakes 8”-20; Lake 
Waccamaw 8”-12). Grass Perch (Lake Wac- 
camaw 5”-12). (Aggregate all game fish, 40.) 
Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting $3.10; 
hunting, state $2.10, county $1.10. Fishing, state 
$2.10, county $1.10, 1-day 60 cents. Nonres.: 
| Hunting $15.25; fishing $5.10, 1-day $1.10. 
| Warning: Sunday hunting prohibited. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fishing: Opens 2nd: Trout, Landlocked Sal- 
| mon (10”-aggregate 5). Opens 16th: Wall-eyed 
| and Northern Pike (10”-aggregate 10); Perch 
(no size-25). Licenses: Res. 50 cents, nonres. 


| $3. 





Fishing: 
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OHIO 


Hunting: Red Fox (no limit) designated 
counties closed. Gray Fox (no limit). Fishing: 
Brook, Brown, Rainbow Trout (7”-aggregate 6). 
White and Black Crappie (6”-aggregate 20). 
Rock Bass (5”-20). Bluegill, Sunfish (no size— 
20). Yellow Pike-Perch (13”-6; Lake Erie Fish- 
ing District, no limits). Muskellunge (30”-2; 
Lake Erie Fishing District, no limits). Sauger 
(11”-6; Lake Erie Fishing District, no limits). 
Catfish, Yellow Perch, White Bass (no size-20; 
Lake Erie Fishing District, no limits). Lake 
Erie Fishing District open until 24th; all other 
waters closed entire month: Black and Spotted 
Bass (10”-6). (Aggregate catch limit in inland 
waters, 25.) Warning: There are special seasons 
and regulations for designated waters; consult 
local authorities or Conservation and Natural 
Resources Commission, Columbus, before fish- 
ing. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.25, fishing 60 


cents. Nonres.: Hunting $15.25; fishing $3.25, 
10-day $1.10. Warning: Sunday hunting pro- 
hibited. 


OKLAHOMA 


Hunting: Opens 15th: Squirrel (10). Fishing: 
Opens 16th: Trout (6”-25). Black Bass (10”- 
10). Channel Catfish (10’-15). Crappie (6”- 
15). (Aggregate all game fish, 25.) Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting $1.25, fishing $1.25. Nonres.: 
Hunting $15; fishing $5, 10-day $1.25. 
OREGON 

Hunting: Cougar, Wolf, Bobcat, Wildcat, 
Lynx (no limits). Silver Gray Squirrel (5 in 7 
days) open in Multnomah, Clackamas, Marion, 


Yamhill, Wasco, Washington, Benton, Polk, 
Linn, Douglas, and Lane Counties only. Fish- 
ing: Game fish not less than 6”, including trout 
and salmon and steelhead less than 20” (15 fish, 
but not over 15 lb. and 1 fish), Baker, Grant, 
Harney, Klamath, Lake, Umatilla, Union, Wal- 
lowa, Wheeler, and Malheur Counties open on 
2nd; rest of state open entire month. Salmon 
and Steelhead not less than 20” (3, may be 
counted separate from catch limit for game fish 
not less than 6” in length). Striped Bass (no 
size-5). Shad (no limits). Sturgeon (under 4’= 
3; over 4’-2). Licenses: Res.: Fishing and 
hunting $5; hunting $3; fishing $3, 2-day $2. 
Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $5, 10-day $3, 
2-day $2. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Hunting: Crow, Starling, Red Squirrel (no 
limits). Fishing: Brook Trout (inland waters 
6”-10; Delaware River between Pa. and N. J. 
6”-20; Delaware River between Pa. and N. Y. 
6”-25). Pike-Perch (12”-15) opens 10th Dela- 
ware River between Pa. and N.Y. only; all other 
waters closed entire month. Pickerel (12”~15) 
open entire month Delaware River between Pa. 
and N. Y. only; all other waters closed entire 
month. Rock Bass (no size-15) inland waters 
and Lake Erie open entire month; all other 
waters closed. Yellow Perch, Sunfish, Catfish, 
Sucker, Chub, Fallfish, Carp (no size-15) inland 
waters. White Bass, Crappie, Strawberry or 
Calico Bass (no size—aggregate 15) inland waters 
open entire month; Delaware River closed en- 
tire month. (Aggregate of all of foregoing in 
inland waters, 25.) Eel (no limits) inland 
waters. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, fishing 
$1.60. Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $2.60 or 
fee charged nonres. in applicant’s state, 3-day 
$1.60. Warning: Sunday hunting prohibited. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Fishing: Trout (7”-10). White Perch (6”= 
20). Yellow or Striped Perch (6”-30). Striped 
Bass (16”—none). Licenses: Res. $1.25; nonres. 


$2.50 or fee charged nonres. in applicant's state, 
6-day $1.50. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Hunting: Rabbit (with gun) (no limit) open 
only in Orangeburg, Barnwell, Bamberg, Allen- 
dale, Hampton, Jasper, Beaufort, Colleton, Dor- 
chester, Berkeley, Williamsburg, Georgetown, 
and Charleston Counties. Bear (no limit). Fish- 
ing: Speckled Trout (7”-20). Rainbow Trout 
(8”-20). Black Bass and all other game fish 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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Trout, Black 
Chief Game 


in Lake Murray: 
Note: 


limits). 
(6”—aggregate 10). 


(no 

Bass 
Warden may declare a close season of not more 
than 60 days in any clear water streams; consult 


local authorities. Licenses: Res.: Hunting, 
state $3.10, county of res. $1.10; fishing $1.10. 
Nonres.: Hunting, state $15.25, fishing $5.25. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Hunting: Rabbit, Squirrel (no limits). Warn- 
ing: Rabbit hunting by nonres. prohibited. Fish- 
ing: Trout (6”-15). Wall-eyed Pike, Northern 
Pike, Pickerel (no size-8). Crappie, Bluegill 
(no size-15). Perch, Bullhead (no size-aggre- 
gate 50). (Aggregate of trout and bluegill, 15.) 
(Aggregate of wall-eyed pike, northern pike, and 
pickerel, 8.) All other protected fish (no size- 
aggregate 15). Licenses: Res.: Small game $1, 
fishing $1. Nonres.: Small game $20; fishing 
$3, 5-day $1. 


TENNESSEE 


Hunting: Wildcat, Woodchuck (no limits). 
Fishing: Trout (7”-10) Great Smoky Mountain 
National Park opens 16th; Tellico Wildlife 
Management Area open Fridays to Sundays and 
holidays only; rest of state open every day en- 
tire month. Open entire month: Catfish, Buffalo 
(15”-none). Drum (10”-none). Sturgeon, Spoon- 
Lill (30”-none). Bluegill, Sunfish (no size-25). 
Bullhead, Gar, Grinnel, Sucker, Mullet, Red- 
horse, Blackhorse, Shad, Herring, Carp, Eel (no 
limits). Opens 30th: Black Bass (11”-8). Wall- 
eyed Pike, Sauger (15”-5). Muskellunge (20”-5). 


White and Black Crappie (8”-15). Rock Bass 
(no size-15). Warmouth Bass (no size-20). 
White and Yellow Bass (10”-15). (Aggregate 


catch on all fish on which there is a catch limit, 
25.) Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting $2; 
fishing 1-day 50 cents. Nonres.: Hunting $15, 
2-day $5; fishing $5, 3-day $1. 


TEXAS 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 
Jaguar, Oceiot (no limits). Peccary or Javelina 
(2) only Webb, Starr, and Zapata Counties open. 
Squirrel (10; some counties no limit). Fishing: 
Black Bass (11”-15). Crappie or White Perch 
(7"-15). Bream, Goggle-eye (no size-35) (ag- 
gregate 50). Warning: There are many county 
and local seasons for both fishing and hunting; 
be sure to consult local authorities. Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting $2; fishing with artif. bait $1.10. 
Nonres.: Hunting $25; fishing $5, 5-day $1.10. 
License required of nonres. for predators and 


of res. if hunting predators outside own county. 
Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 


Bear, Rabbit, Hare (no limits). Fishing: Cat- 
fish and common fish in designated waters only 
{7"-none). Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunt- 
ing $4; fishing $2. Nonres.: Small game and 
fishing $10; fishing $3. License not required 
for predators or bear. 


VERMONT 


Hunting: Cottontail Rabbit (no limit), Chit- 
tenden County closed. Fishing: Trout (6”-ag- 
fregate 5 Ib. or 20 fish). Lake Trout, Land- 
locked Salmon (15”-aggregate 2 fish or 10 Ib.). 
Pike-Perch, Pickerel (12”-25 lb.). Licenses: 


Res.: Fishing and hunting $2; hunting $1.25; 
fishing $1.25. Nonres.: Fishing and hunting 
$15.50; hunting $12.50; fishing $5.15, 14-day 


$2.35, 3-day $1.65. 


VIRGINIA 


Fishing: Trout (no size-15). Pike (no size- 
20) east of Blue Ridge Mountains only. Crap- 
pie or Silver Perch, Bream, Sunfish (no size- 
aggregate 25). Note: Special regulations in 
state ponds; consult Commission of Game and 
Inland Fisheries, Richmond. Licenses: Res.: 
State: Small game and fishing $3; fishing $2. 
County of res.: Fishing and hunting $1, Nonres.: 
Fishing $5, 2- day $1. 


WASHINGTON 


Fishing: All game fish in lakes, open entire 
month. All game fish, except whitefish, in 
streams, opens 24th. Whitefish: Open entire 
month in Western Washington; opens 24th in 
Eastern Washington. (Size limits: Bass, 6”— 
Silver Lake, Cowlitz County, 10”; Bluegill, Sun- 
fish, no size—Kahlotus Lake, Franklin County, 

(Continued on next page) 


MAY, 1942 


Gets 5 lb. Bass with Another 
Jitterbug Already in Its Mouth 


from Berkshire ( Mass.) Evening Eagle 


Here’s something almost ‘‘co-incidental.” 
George Zarvis, of Adams, Mass., caught these 
4 bass with a Jitterbug. But the largest, a 
five-pounder, already had a frog Jitterbug 
hooked to his mouth when George caught 
him with another Frog Jitterbug. Said George: 
“I thought I was getting cockeyed, for in the 
bass’ mouth were two identical Jitterbugs. My 
friend blinked and said, ‘What in hell you 
using two Jitterbugs for?’ After I explained, 
all he could say was, ‘What a plug’!” | 

















L. L. Bean, Inc. 


A Hell-raiser! Beats Other Baits 


a Hundred Ways for Action! 
10,000 Flatfish sold in 1939! Over 200,- 





000 in 1940! Over 400,000 more in 1941! The greatest 
fish-getting contraption ever invented—and that’s no 
fish story! It possesses the most active and life-like 


swimming motion ever produced by an artificial lure. 


In fact, we’re extremely modest when we say it is 

actually impossible to duplicate the beautiful swim- 

ming action of the FLATFISH without using our 

Flyrod patented features. Exclusive offset hooking. Lures in 

Model 21 colors—fiyrod to musky sizes. Underwater, sur- 

face, and trolling models, $1.10 each. Musky, $1.50. 
Two sizes, (Tax included.) Write for FREE 
1/12 or 1/16 oz., 1942 Color Catalog, including 4000- 


word treatise on plug fishing. 
HELIN TACKLE CO. 
6342 Pulford Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


for casting or troll- 
__ ing, 95¢e each. 


Péra.06 

















Bean’s 1942 “Double vb” Fly Rod 











Made of the highest grade bamboo, cured by the new heat process which 
brings out the natural, permanent, light brown color and shows up to ad- 
vantage the professional silk windings. We are ready to put it up against 
any rod on the market that sells up to $30. 
Lengths, 8'/2 

Write for Spring Catalog 


250 Main Street, 


Mfrs. Fishing and Camping Specialties 


$14.50 “ST 


POSTPAID 


vat The case is genuine black calf-skin. Our own manufacture. 
and 9 feet. Weights 5 and 51/2 ounces. Price, Rod and Case, $14.50 postpaid. Rod only, $12.75. 


Freeport, Maine 








FISHERMEN YOUR LONG WAIT IS OVER 


WYLIE’S FISHING CALCULATOR IS NOW ON THE MARKET 
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> Here's the information you have wanted all vour life. It answers positively and 
i quickly the one —— uppermost in the mind of every angler: ‘‘I WONDER 
} HOW THEY'LL STRIKE TODAY." Not only does it straighten out this ever 
I eluding question, it also tells the exact quality of the fishing for any day, the 

exact hours of each day when fish will be most active. It tells months in ad- 
vance when the best fishing periods will occur. You'll make no mistake in se- 
lecting a future fishing trip. Every true fisherman knows that in some mys- 
terious way the Forces of Nature control the activity of fish, and he has felt 
| that some day this information would be available in an understandable form. 
’ Well, here it is made comprehensible by the use of daily graphs and an easy- 
to-operate tabulator. It covers every day for 1942. Fishermen are wild about it. 
Price $1.00. Order from your dealer or send direct to 



































TO NATURES FoRacts 
GEORGE WYLIE COMPANY INC. CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 
, Dealers write for prices. 
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ASHAWAY \ 


SOFT FINISHED FLY LINt casting skill. 

iz tional dressing. 
perbly, runs treely. 
nylon yarn, 
Has remarkable vitality. 











pedo-head taper, $1 


Nylon. 


Rhode Island 


Ashaway, 


Name 


aq BETTER LINE 


For Better Fly Fishing 
d Bait Casting, Use an 3 


NYLON ‘ 


ITH one of these new, most modern of all 

fly lines on your rod, 
ing—get the most out of your rod and your 
Floats naturally without addi- 
Never corkscrews. 
Ashaway braided duPont 
with special composition finish. 


— or double taper or 3-diameter tor- 
( .25 to $9.00. 

And for the same better service in your 
bait casting, there’s an equal Ashaway 
Will not waterlog—it is natural- line by 
ly and permanently non-absorbent. Be- 
sides, is specially water-proofed, which 
adds to free running and durability. Holds its strength and resilience. 
Never needs drying—will not mildew or rot. i 
both fresh and salt water, 90c to $3.12. 

Ask your dealer for Ashaway NYLON Lines. 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co., Box 6 


go in for better fish- 
Casts su- 


Your choice, level, 


Mississippi 
small- mouth bass 


on an Ashaway Wi] 


4-lb. 9-02. 
River 
taken 
Darby’ Ree 


Wabasha, Minn. 


Send me FREE your new catalog of Ashaway Fishing Lines. 





Sizes for all service in 
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DAILY DOUBLE” | PEER MASI 
Mastic ha ie Shallow — 





O. . en ‘ 
Ss : 12 Popular 
Each Colors 
ed. Tax Incl. } 


The new ‘‘Daily-Double’’ molded of plastic is real- 
ly 2 baits in 1. It can be pulled from either end, one 


way the bait goes down deep: when pulled from the 
other end it goes shallow, But no matter which way 
you use it, its action is tremendous. It has the ac- 


tion that fish go for, wiggling, live, erratic action. 

Perfectly weighted for long casting, regardless of 
wind conditions. Being molded of plastic, it’s in- 
destructible, and floats when still. Wt. 5, oz. Buy 
one today—you'll get your limit. Five best colors, 
Red and White—Silver Speckle—Pike Scale—Frog 

Orange and Black Spots. Get yours today from 
your dealer or direct. postpaid, Pat. 2270488. 


Also A Muskie Size At $1.00 


MILLSITE FISHING TACKLE—Howell, Mich. 


















New . . illustrated catalog. Big Sav- | 
ings on standard merchandise for the 
outdoorsman. WRITE FOR YOUR 
COPY TODAY. IT’S FREE. 


CALLENDER cocos’ co 


36-L East Gth St., St. 











Paul, Minn. 























Take your Boat 


wherever your Car will Go! 
Equip your car with a WESBAR CAR-TOP CARRIER, 
hoist up your boat and head for those quiet, secluded 


fishing spots where Nature doses you up with the best 
nerve tonic in the world! The WESBAR CARRIER goes 
on in a jiffy and hangs on with a bulldog grip. Four 
drip-rail anchor straps and 8 big vacuum cups, mount 
ed on select maple cross bars (equipped with sliding 
cushions, clamps and heavy web straps) hold our 
boat. canoe, or luggage boxes securely in place. No 
interference with opening ca » permanent 


r doors. Nort 
tings. Order your WESBAR CARRIER today! 


No. 210 for boats up to 41 inches wide $7.50 
No. 210-W for boats up to 55” wide (also ‘or 
cars with fabric center top)...... . $8.50 
Add 10% West of Rockies 
Shipped direct, postpaid, if your dealer cannot supply v~" 











Gaunmne 
SCOTCH-TIED 
FLIES handmade 


by American Tiers... 


WATER CALL FLIES. tied with Scotch 
loop knot, stay tied! Popular prices. All 
types. True to patterns. Send 25¢ and 
dealer's name for WATER CALL 
catalog and sample fly. . 
DEALERS WRITE jj 
OREGON WATERS FLY CO. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 

















Wigglers. They 


FRED ARBOGAST, 405 North St., Akron, Ohio Extra Hula Skirts. .15 


Gets fish in stumps and weeds! 


Says John Hopkins, Marion, Ohio: “I fish most of 
the time among stumps and logs but the only place the 
Hawaiian Wiggler gets fast is in a fish’s mouth. Caught 
these bass and pike in Betsy River, Michigan, on the 
No. 3 Hawaiian.” 


No other baits give as much action as Hawaiian 


squirm through snags, pads and weeds 


and catch fish where most other baits can’t go. Write 
for my new catalog on Hawaiian Wigglers 
and the Jitterbug, famous surface bait. 









WESBAR STAMPING CORP. Dept.0F5,West Bend, Wis. 
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6”; all other game fish, 6”. Daily aggregate 
catch limit all game fish, 20 fish, but not over 10 
lb. and 1 fish—but must not include more than 2 
steelhead over 20”.) Warning: There are num- 
erous local seasons and regulations which are 
different from statewide seasons and regulations, 
and in almost every county there are many 
designated waters closed to all fishing and other 
designated waters open all year. Be sure to 
consult local authorities or Dept. of Game, 515 
Smith Tower, Seattle, before fishing. Licenses: 
Res.: Fishing and hunting, state $3, county 
$1.50. Nonres.: Fishing, state $5, county of 
issue $3. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fishing: Opens 2d: Brook Trout (6”~15); 
Brown and Rainbow Trout (8”-aggregate 10); 
(all trout aggregate 15). Open entire month: 
Rock Bass, Crappie, Bluegill, and Red-bellied 
Sunfish (5”-15) (aggregate 50). Channel and 
Blue Catfish, White Perch (10”-10). White 
Sucker, Yellow Sucker, Redhorse (10”-aggregate 
10). Warning: There are special regulations 
for some waters; consult local authorities or 
Conservation Commission, Charleston, Licenses: 
Res. $2; nonres. $5 1-day $1. 


WISCONSIN 


Hunting: Wolf, Coyote, Canada Lynx, Wild- 
cat, Gray Fox, Opossum, Red Squirrei (no 
limits). Snowshoe Hare (no limit) only Ash 
land, Barron, Bayfield, Burnett, Douglas, Flor- 
ence, Forest, Iron, Oneida, Polk, Price, Rusk, 
Sawyer, Taylor, Vilas, and Washburn Counties 
open. Fishing: Lake Trout (19”~5) open entire 
month. Trout except lake trout (7”-15) Ash- 
land, Bayfield, Douglas, and Iron Counties open 
entire month; rest of state opens 15th. Opens 
15th in inland waters, bounded bays, and 
boundary waters: White Bass (7”-25; boundary 
waters 7”-10). Rock Bass (7”=-25; boundary 
waters 5”-15 in aggregate with sunfishes). 
Crappie (7”-25 in inland waters in aggregate 
with calico, silver, and strawberry bass; bound- 


ary waters 7”-15). Pickerel (18”~7; boundary 
waters 16”~10). Catfish (14”-15; boundary 
waters 14”-none). Perch (6”=25; boundary 
waters no limits). Sunfishes (6”-25; boundary 


waters 5”-15 in aggregate with rock bass) Wau- 
paca Chain of Lakes closed. Bullhead (no size- 
25; boundary waters 7”-40) Dane, Dodge (ex- 
cept Fox Lake), Jefferson, and Rock Counties 
open entire month. Wall-eyed Pike (13”-7; 
Long Lake, Fond du Lac County 13”-3; bound- 
ary waters 13”-8). Opens 15th in inland waters 
and bounded bays: Calico, Silver, and Straw- 
berry Bass (7”-25 in aggregate with crappie). 
Opens 25th in inland waters and bounded bays: 
Muskellunge (30”-1). Opens 29th in Lake Pepin 
and Mississippi River only: Shovel-nosed 
Sturgeon (20” dressed-10). (All game fish, in- 
land waters, aggregate 30.) (Boundary waters, 
aggregate excluding perch, catfish, and bull- 
head, 30.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1, fishing 
$1. Nonres.: Hunting $25; fishing $3. 


WYOMING 


Hunting: Bear (1). Rabbit (no limit). Fish- 
ing: All game fish (no size-15 lb. but not more 
than 20 fish). Warning: There are numerous 
local exceptions; consult local authorities or 
Game and Fish Commission, Cheyenne, before 
fishing. Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting 
$5, permit for additional bear $5; fishing only 
$1.50. Nonres.: Fishing and hunting $50, per- 
mit for 2 additional bear $25; fishing only $3, 
7-day $1.50. 


ALBERTA 


Hunting: Wolf, Cougar, Wolverine, Rabbit 
(no limits). Bear (1 of each species), Fishing: 
Trout, Grayling, Rocky Mountain Whitefish 
(8”-aggregate 20) Red Deer River and North 


Saskatchewan River and their tributaries open 
16th; all other waters closed entire month. 
Opens on 16th: Lake Trout (15-10). Pike 
(jackfish), Pickerel (doré) (no size-15). Perch, 
Goldeye (no size-aggregate 25). (Aggregate of 
pike, pickerel, perch, and goldeye, 25.) Li- 
censes: Res.: Big game $2; permit to hunt bear 
in spring $2; fishing $2.25 required only for 
waters frequented by trout, grayling, Rocky 
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Mountain whitefish. Nonres.: Hunting $50; per- 
mit to hunt bear in spring $10; fishing $2.25. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Hunting: Bear, except White or Kermodei 
(grizzly 1; other species 3). Fishing: Salmon 
(8”-nontidal waters 5, grilse counted in trout 
catch; tidal waters 5, including grilse 10). 
Trout (8”-15 in aggregate with salmon grilse, 
but not more than 3 steelhead over 5 lb.) streams 
of Okanagan and Kootenai Districts closed en- 
tire month; streams of Northern District open 
24th; all other waters open entire month. Note: 
Some waters open to steelhead fishing entire 
year; most waters open to Dolly Varden trout 
fishing entire year. Warning: There are many 
special seasons and regulations for designated 
waters; consult Game Commission, Vancouver, 
before fishing. Licenses: Res.: Big game and 
birds $6; fishing $1, required only for nontidal 
waters south of 52nd parallel. Nonres. Alien: 
All game except pheasant $25; additional trophy 
fees for big-game animals; fishing $5, or $1 a 
day. Nonres. Canadian: All game and fish $15; 
fishing only $5, or $1 a day. 


MANITOBA 


Fishing: Open entire month: Speckled Trout 
(11%-10), Lake Trout (16”-10). Opens 16th: 
Pickerel, Pike (15"-15). Perch (8”-15.) Gold- 
eye, Mooneye (10”-15). Sauger, Arctic Gray- 
ling (11-15). Maskinonge (24”-3). (Aggregate 
all game fish, 15.) Licenses: Res., not re- 
quired. Nonres. $5.50, 3-day $1.25; family $7.50, 
3-day $2.25. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Hunting: Bear (4). Wildcat (no limits). 
Fishing: Salmon (no size-30 a week; in Resti- 
gouche and Northwest Upsalquitch Reserve 
Waters, 20 in 4 days), open entire month in 
Restigouche River, Upsalquitch River, and 
Kedgwick River and its branches; all other 
waters open 24th. Landlocked Salmon (no 
limits; Chamcook Lakes 14”-10 a year) open 
entire month. Speckled or Brook Trout, Rain- 
bow Trout (no size-10 lb. but not more than 
20 fish; on Game Refuges 8”-30 a trip) opens 
15th in Game Refuges; open entire month in all 
other waters. Open entire month: Striped Bass 
(12”=none); Black Bass (no limits). Licenses: 
Res.: Fishing, Crown Land Waters $1, game 
refuges except Restigouche $1, Restigouche Re- 
serve Waters $5 a day, Northwest Upsalquitch 
Reserve Waters $2 a day. Nonres.: Hunting, 
bear license complimentary. Fishing: Salmon, 
trout, pickerel, and bass $15, 7-day $5—both 
include wife and members of family under 18. 
Special licenses: Restigouche Reserve Waters 


$20 a day; Northwest Upsalquitch Reserve 
Waters $10 a day. Warning: Sunday hunting 
prohibited. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Hunting: Bear, Wildcat (no limits). Fishing: 
Salmon (3 Ib. round weight-8) Cape Breton 
Island and streams of mainland flowing into 
Strait of Canso and Chedabucto Bay closed; all 
other waters open entire month. Warning: 
Catch limit on salmon probably will be reduced 
to 3 a day—consult local authorities before 
fishing. Speckled Trout (no size; designated 
waters of Cape Breton Island 8”-10 lb. but not 
more than 20 fish). Grey Trout (15”-3). Land- 
locked Salmon (15”-10). Striped Bass (no size—- 
nontidal waters 20 lb. but not more than 30 fish; 
in tidal waters of Annapolis River between 
Annapolis and Bridgetown 16”-5). Licenses: 
Res.: Big game $2; fishing, not required. Non- 
res.: Big game $50; small game $15; fishing $5. 
Warning: Sunday hunting prohibited, 


ONTARIO 


Hunting: Bear, Rabbit (no limits). Fishing: 
Speckled Trout (7”-20 but not over 10 Ib.). 
Brown, Aurora, and Rainbow Trout (7”-5). 
Sturgeon (no limits). Lake Trout, Whitefish 
(no size-5). Yellow Pickerel (13”-8) Great 
Lakes, Georgian Bay, North Channel, and their 
intervening international connecting waters, and 
River St. Lawrence open entire month; all 
other waters open 15th. Pike (no size-8) Great 
Lakes, Georgian Bay, North Channel, and their 
intervening international connecting waters, 
River St. Lawrence, and north and west of—but 
excluding—the French and Mattawa Rivers and 
Lake Nipissing open entire month; all other 
waters open 15th. Maskinonge (24”-2); Black 
Bass (10”-6) only Lake Erie fronting Essex 
County open until 24th; all other waters closed 
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entire month. Warning: Changes are possible 
in foregoing regulations; consult Dept. of Game 
and Fisheries, Toronto 2, or local authorities. 
Licenses: Res.: Small game $1; fishing, not re- 
quired. Nonres.: Hunting, bear, rabbit, birds 
$15.50; special spring license for bear $5.25; 
fishing $5.50, 3-day $2, family license $8. 
Warning: Sunday hunting prohibited. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Fishing: Salmon (3 lb. round weight-5). 
Speckled Trout (6”~-20 fish or 10 lb.). Licenses: 
Res. not required. Nonres. $2. 


QUEBEC 


Hunting: Bear (no limit). Fishing: Open en- 
tire month: Atlantic Salmon (3 lb.-none). Land- 
locked Atlantic Salmon, Sebago Salmon (15”- 
5 fish or 40 lb.). Ouananiche (12”-10 fish or 15 
lb.). Brown Trout (10”-10 fish or 15 Ib.). 
Speckled Trout, Sea Trout (7”—40 fish or 15 Ib.) 
Quebec Red Trout (7”-10 fish or 20 lb.). Grey 
Trout (7"=none). Eel (20”-none). White Fish 
(no limits). Opens 16th: Wall-eyed Pike (doré) 
(17”-10 fish or 30 lb.). Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
$1; fishing $1, required only for lakes and sal- 
mon rivers. Nonres.: Hunting, bear only $5.25; 
fishing, all fish $15, 3-day $5; all fish except 
Atlantic salmon, $5, 3-day $2. All fishing li- 
censes valid for holder, wife, and children 
under 18. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Fishing: Opens 16th: Brook, Brown, and Loch 
Leven Trout (9”-aggregate 15). Pickerel (15”), 
Pike (12”) (aggregate 12). Perch, Goldeye (no 
size-aggregate 20). Lake Trout (15”-10. Li- 
censes: Res.: Trout waters $2, nontrout waters 
$1. Nonres. $5, 1-week $3, 2-day $1.50; family 
$10, 1-month $5. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Hunting: Moose, Caribou (1 of either) may be 
hunted in certain sections under special license 
only. Fishing: Native Trout (7”-36, applies only 
to Peninsula of Avalon). Salmon, Sea Trout 
(no limits). Licenses: Hunting: Special license 
for 1 bull moose or 1 stag caribou: Res. $5, 
nonres. $25. Fishing: Res. $2.10; nonres. $26, 
14-day $10.50, 1-day $2.10, required only for 
“Schedule A”’ rivers. 


YUKON TERRITORY 


Hunting: Bear, Wolf (no limits). Fishing: 
Open entire month: Greyling, Speckled Trout, 
Lake Trout, Whitefish, Salmon Trout, Tullibee. 
Opens 16th: Pickerel, Goldeye, Pike, Mullet, 
Maskinonge. Note: Consult C. A. Jeckell, Con- 
troller, Dawson, for additional information. Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting $1; fishing, not re- 
quired. Nonres.: Hunting: Big game: Alien 
$100, British subject $75; fishing, not required. 


MEXICO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Jaguar, Wolf, Wild- 
cat, Coyote, Ocelot, Lynx (no limits). Licenses: 
Nonres.: The total cost of a hunting license for 
all of Mexico is about $22 in American money; 
for a single state about $15.50 in American 
money. Unless you are a member of a recognized 
Mexican hunting club you are required to post 
a bond of about $105 in American money to 
obtain a hunting license. 


Helpful Hawks and Owls 


OW mistaken is the belief among 

many sportsmen that all owls and 
hawks are predators which should be de- 
stroyed was proved by an experiment 
made by Macon County, Mo., sportsmen. 
They killed 195 hawks and 45 owls in a 
recent war on predators, and sent the 
birds to the Wildlife Research unit for 
stomach examination. The stomach con- 
tents revealed that nearly all of the birds 
had fed on field mice and other small 
rodents. Bird remains were found in 
the stomachs of only 18 birds, and nine 
of these had also been eating insects and 
grass. Only one bird of the lot had eaten 
a quail, and since that bird—a marsh 
hawk—is too feeble a flyer to catch a 
healthy quail, it is quite possible that 
the quail eaten had been a dead or 
crippled bird. 








The dates way to good fishing leads — 
directly to H-I fishing tackle, It is 
dependable and moderate im cost be- 
cause through more than 125 years” 
experience we have learned how to- 
make what you need at low®st cost. 
Leading experts as well a§ many 
thousands of amateurs acclai hicks 
Tackle as ‘“‘best by test.’ \ 

H-I fishing tackle is the bineall line 
of fishing tackle in America—ever 

thing you need—wherever you se— 
for fresh and salt water fishing. \ 

Go to your dealer’s today for FRE 

illustrated “Fishing Tackle Guide’\ 
Book to help you select the right 
rod, reel, line and lures for your 
favorite fish or type of fishing. 


HORROCKS- 
IBBOTSON CO. 


Dept. P, Utica, N. Y. 
SARANAC FLY ROD 








3-piece, 6-strip first grade split bamboo. Extra tip. 
Solid cork grip. Bakelite scrutite reel seat. Four 
) lengths from 8 to 9% ft., 4% to5% oz. Each $13.00. 


Pf 
q 


VERNLEY 
REEL 


new design—all Bakelite—light- 
met" Easy running Trout Reel. 









yd. capacity. Each $2.00, ; > 





- 


OLD GOLD 
FLY LINE 


Bast a reasonably priced pre- 


ae quality silk fly line, Every 
d carefully and comple tely 
with special quality oil. In two 


a and brown. Sizes H, 


E, D, $1.00 to 81.75 
9 amcor 
















Take this Coupon to Your Dealer! s 
This coupon, whea filled out, 
entitles bearer to a FREE copy of the 


4 H-I ‘'Tackle Guide’’ Book 
rs Name 


Address ~ a 
City 7” State a 
I am interested in a 
bait casting [) fly fishing a 
[} still fishing (] sale water fishing 
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~~ Stripping 


MARTIN 


AUTOMATIC REELS 
Get One—Without Delay 


Why not enjoy the best fishing? Use 
the famous Martin Automatic Fishing 
Reel with "free-stripping" and the ex- 
clusive Martin "reel-click". Get one 
while they are available. 

Martin is the oldest, strongest, light- 
est and simplest automatic reel made. 
If your dealer can't supply you, don't 
accept a substitute—write us direct. 

There is a model for you—at $5. and 
up. Write today, for complete catalog. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC REEL CO., INC. 
200 Main St. Mohawk, N. Y. 








FREE BOOK® 
TELLS HOW TO CATCH MORE FISH 


SECRETS of successful fishermen 
now revealed in Helpful Fishing 
Hints” compiled by makers of 


prize-winning Richardson Rods. 
Be mw eee as a 
Richardson Rod & Reel Co. 
3189 No. Sawyer Ave., Chicago 
Send me a copy of the new book 
“Helpful Fishing Hints"’ Free 














Nome . —_ 
Address — 
City 


Richardson Rods 
= a oe oe 


A REAL WEEDLESS SPOON 












SLIMDEMON with 
THE 
PERFECT 
7. HOOK 
._ = GUARD 


A slender spoon for less strike interference, an- 
chored weed guard adjustable for light or heavy 
weed bed or snag waters fishing, use with or with- 
out pork rind, ideal for wall-eye, bass, northern 
pike, ete. 

Nickel, brass, copper 1% oz. wt. ea. 40c 3 for $1.10, 
postage and tax inel. 

At your dealer or write 


STEELSTAMP CORP., DEPT. B 


3879 No. Richards St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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How to Form a Sportsman’s Club 


(Continued from page 


of steps in organizing a club properly, 
and give you a model “Certificate of As- 
sociation” which can be adjusted to meet 
your requirements. In the June issue 
of OuTpoor Lire there will be a complete 
working sample of Constitution and By- 
laws of a sportsmen’s club—a document 
which you will be able to adopt almost 
intact for your own group. 


How to Form a Club 


In the eyes of the law, the sportsmen’s 
club or organization is known as an 
association not for pecuniary profit. Be- 
cause of its nonprofit nature, the re- 
quirements for its legal incorporation 
are simple, and the cost nominal. 

The procedure I am setting forth be- 
low applies to my own State of New 
Jersey, though substantially the same 
form and method is followed in most 
states. There will probably be a lawyer 
in your group and he can do the job 
perfectly and in conformance with the 
state laws. In any event, inquiry may 
be made of the Secretary of State at 
the state capitol who will furnish all 
the information necessary. 

The following facts are required by 
law to be embodied in the certificate of 
incorporation: 

A. The name or title by which the 
corporation is to be known in law. 

B. The purpose for which it is formed. 

C. The place where it is to be located, 
or its activities conducted. 

D. The number of trustees, which shall 
not be less than three, and the names 
and post-office addresses of the trustees 
selected for the first year of its existence. 

E. If the purposes, objects, or business 
of the corporation are to be carried on 
in whole or in part outside of the state, 
the name and post-office address of an 
agent of the corporation in this state 
upon whom process may be served. 

The law also confers upon the as- 
sociation the power to: 

A. Have perpetual succession by its 
corporate name. 

B. Sue and be sued, complain and de- 
fend in any court. (The officers and 
members are not personally or indi- 
vidually liable.) 

C. Make and use a common seal and 
alter the same at pleasure. 

D. Choose such officers, managers, and 
agents as the business of the corporation 
may require. 

E. Make by-laws for the regulation of 
its affairs. 

F. Contract and be contracted with. 

G. Take and hold any property, real or 
personal, necessary or desirable for at- 
taining the objects and carry into effect 
the purposes of the corporation. 

H. Transfer and convey its 
personal property. 

I. Borrow money for the purposes of 
the corporation and secure the same by 
mortgage. 

J. Exercise any corporate powers 
necessary or incidental to the exercise 
of the powers above enumerated. 


real or 


Before incorporating, it is best to write 
|to your Secretary of State to ascertain 
whether the name decided upon is being 
used by any other organization. As soon 
as this time has been cleared, proceed 
with the drawing of the certificate in the 
form which I'll give you. The general 
purposes as written may, of course, be 
as lengthy or brief as desired, provided 
you fully express the purposes and ob- 
| jectives of the association. After the 


16) 


is to be 
signed by the trustees selected for the 
first year, and acknowledged by them 
before a person authorized to take oaths. 
The trustees may be as many as desired, 


certificate has been drawn it 


but at least three in number. 

An original and copy of the certificate 
is then taken to the clerk of the county, 
usually at the county courthouse, and 
one copy is recorded in his office. The 
original is marked a “true copy” by the 
clerk and mailed to the Secretary of 
State, by whom it is filed. In due time 
this original is returned to the club 
together with a charter under the seal 
of the state. The total cost of recording 
and filing is approximately ten dollars. 

Here is a form that will probably fil! 
the requirements of your state, after 
you have made the necessary changes in 
it. Note especially that this was drawn 
up for a mythical club in my own state 
of New Jersey, and it will be necessary 
for you to change all names and loca- 
tions, as well as the title and reference 


numbers of the New Jersey statute 
quoted. A lawyer in your group Can 
soon determine the title of the law 


which applies in your state, or your 


county clerk will give it to you: 


CERTIFICATE OF ASSOCIATION 
OF 


PINE HILL ROD AND GUN CLUB 


THIS IS TO CERTIFY that we, JOHN 
JONES, EDWARD SMITH, RICHARD ROE, 
JOHN DOE, and WALTER WHITE, do here- 
by associate ourselves into an association, not 
for pecuniary profit, under and by virtue of the 
provisions of an act of the Legislature of the 
State of New Jersey, entitled “Corporations and 
Associations not for pecuniary profit’ (Revised 
Statute of 1937, 15:1-1 to 15:1-23) and the sup- 
plements thereto and acts amendatory thereof. 

First: The name of the association is Pine 
Hill Rod and Gun Club. 

Second: The location of the association is at 
Pine Hill Road, in the Borough of Pine Hill, in 
the County of Pine Hill, and State of New 
Jersey 

Third: The objects for which this association 
is formed are to encourage and stimulate in- 
terest in the sports of fishing and hunting an 
all other sports, pursuits, and enjoyments direc 
ly or indirectly connected therewith; to actively 
engage in the conservation of fish and game and 
all other natural resources; to sponsor, promote, 
and participate in the proposing, passage, and 
enactment of proper legislation for the attain- 
ment and protection of those objectives; to aid 
in the national defense and to encourage and en- 
gage in any sport, pursuit, or activity which 
may tend to the maintenance of morale and the 
safeguarding of our country. 

Fourth: The trustees are three in number, 
and the names of those selected for the first 
year are John Jones, Edward Smith, and Richard 
Roe 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, we have here- 
unto set our hands and seals this fifteenth day 
of April, A.D., One Thousand Nine Hundred 
and Forty Two. 

Signed, Sealed, and Delivered in the presence of 


(Witness) 

‘eakian = (L.S.) 
John Jones 
: siatiisscocsuleit issile nies taliinssties tah bin crcecadaaabaredaae (L.S.) 
Edward Smith 

sineiiiniicenen ~ ede .(L.S.) 
Richard Roe 

asdaictiaes as sare Mans Ga) 
John Doe 

(L.S.) 


Walter White 
STATE OF NEW JERSEY, / 

COUNTY OF PINE HILL,; * 

BE IT REMEMBERED, that on this four- 
teenth day of May, in the year of our Lord One 
Thousand Nine Hundred and Forty Two, before 
me, the subscriber, a Notary Public, personally 
appeared JOHN JONES, EDWARD SMITH, 
RICHARD ROE, JOHN DOE, and WALTER 
WHITE, who, I am satisfied, are the persons 
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named in and who executed the foregoing certifi- 
cate, and I having first made known to them the 
contents thereof, they did each acknowledge 
that they signed, sealed, and delivered the same 
as their voluntary act and deed. 


NOTARY PUBLIC 


So much for the preliminary work. 
The actual working structure of the 
organization will be formed around its 
Constitution and By-laws, which will 
provide for the election of trustees and 
officers, the conduct of the various ac- 
tivities of the body, and such things as 
dues, meetings, etc. As for equipment, 
well, you won’t need more than a minute 
book, account book, and corporate seal 
to start with. 

Next month I will present a model set 
of Constitution and By-laws, which you'll 
probably be able to adopt with few 
changes. In no time at all your club 
will be alive and active, working in the 
interests of conservation and, therefore, 
better fishing and hunting! 


Improved Sand Spike 


HIS quick-ac- 

tion spike is a 
boon to surf fish- 
ermen who, like 
myself, have 
missed many good 
fish by not remov- 
ing the rod from 
the holder fast 
enough when a 
strike occurs. To 
make it, simply 
cut away the back 
half of the tube 
that holds the rod 
handle for about 








acs e- “| three quarters of 
“I ee the way down. The 
i! eS remaining part 
ij Pl will still hold your 


y rod securely, if set 
at a slight angle 
toward the ocean, yet the rod can be 
pulled back as shown for a quick strike 
and then put into play fast without hav- 
ing to lift it completely out of the tube 
first—Edward Chwastek, Pa. 











Eelgrass Blight Spreads 


HE destructive eelgrass blight, which 

almost entirely destroyed the eelgrass 
along the Atlantic coast, has now spread 
to the Pacific coast. The blight, by its 
ravages on the chief food supply of the 
Atlantic brant, has seriously menaced 
the existence of that popular game bird, 
reducing its numbers to about 20 per- 
cent of the normal population. Now the 
Western brant is menaced. 

James Moffitt, of the California Acad- 
emy of Science, in reporting on the situa- 
tion to Ducks Unlimited, stated that the 
blight first appeared on the Pacific coast 
in 1938. The initial outbreak was on the 
northern coast of California. In 1941 
the studies of Moffitt and Dr. Clarence 
Cottam, federal government biologist, 
showed the blight now is found from 
Puget Sound to San Diego. 

Already the feeding habits of the 
Western brant have been affected. 
Though the bird normally is rarely 
found away from the water, it now is 
seeking food inland. Fish as well as 
waterfowl suffer, for certain marine 
species formerly hid their spawn in the 
dense eelgrass beds which rimmed coast- 
al bays. 

First appearance of the strange blight 
was in 1931 on the Atlantic coast. 
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¢ New Book on Spinning 


Send 25c for new illustrated = 
book which tells you all 
about the Spinning Method— 
how to take more fish and have 
more sport in taking them. A 
practical manual every fisher- 
man should have. Write now! 











SPINNING REELS AND RODS 


The only successful method of casting those 
killing light plugs, spinners and 
As sporting as fly- rod fishing! If your dealer 
can’t supply you, write direct. 


live bait. 


BACHE H. BROWN 


25 VANDERBILT AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 








famous 
Finest 


This 
equalled. 
strength and 


Made of finest silk 
the smoothness and 
casting. 





“PRIMO” ee cen 


line has 
linen. — 
extra quality at a 


“ARROWHEAD” TAPER 


100% oil 
flexibility to 
Packed in new line 
“ARROWHEAD” also made in 20 level sizes. 





imitated but never 
cable laid. Extra 
moderate price. 


been 
Hard 


impregnated. Has 
assure perfect 
holder. 





ALL SUNSET LINES are Made in U.S.A.—Send for Catalog 9B 







SUNSET LINE & TWINE ef ok 


Exclusive Features: 
No padding at shoul- 
ders permits free orm 

action. 

Adjustable straps at 
sides makes snug fitting. 

» Flexible construction at 
waist prevents vest 

pushing up around neck 

when sitting, squatting, or 
stooping. 
Cut out at sides permits 
free access to pockets. 


%* See your department, 
sporting goods or marine 
store for Ta-pat-co—the 
life save equipment that 
never lets you down. 


AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 


GREENFIELD, OHIO 


Ta-pat “CO 


S 


LIFE SAV 


564 Sixth | reet, San Francisco 






government approved life 
a active sportsmen will 
ove to wear. Filled with Ka- 
pok—six times more buoyant 
than cork. Nothing to punc- 
ture, no air to leak out, Will 
safely support heaviest man in 
water. 





Ta-pat-co BOAT CUSHIONS Colorfully 
designed for beauty—Kapok filled for safety, 
Ta-pat-co cushions (government approved life 
preservers) add to the appearance of any craft 








Shooting Facts 


Here you have all the up-to-date information on new arms, 
ammunitions Sights, and shooting Full details of the 
sensational new .22 Hornet and the * various 22 Hi- Speed 
cartridges 

Authoritative analysis of the best rifles for small game, 
vermin, deer, and big game including elephants rhorough 
ind technical description of every caliber gun from the 
short to the .600 Cordite 

So complete is the data on cartridges that we do not 
believe there is any cartridge manufactured i 
included in this manual. Hig ghiy jae prtant ~~ 
on sights and stent setting. ve bulle 
trajectory energy 
there are 56 





different rifle c alibers ine 

the section on shotguns full 

6 gauges 410, 28. 20, 16, 12, 10—with the ar v rriatl 

in bore and load 96 pages and cover. Sent postpaid ‘to or 
52 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


FISHING TA CKLE! 
Ya All Sporting Goods Low Prices! 


For sportsmen, big Free 148-page 
Catalog and Fisherman's Guide. 
Contains Fishing Calendar. Every 


wot d in 
\ 








item top quality; money-back 
guarantee. Fishing Tackle, Base- 
ball, Golf, Tennis, Archery, Guns 


and Clothing. Typical values— 
$7.00 Split Bamboo Fly Rod, 2tips .. 
.50 One-Piece Solid Steel C. pa Rod 
.25 Automatic Fly Rod Reel $2.65 
$1.55 Nylon 25 yard Fly Line — - Light Amber 98c 
$1.35 Nylon 50 yard Casting Line . 89c 
$1.20 Asst. of 6 Bass, Spinner & Bucktail Flies 65¢ 
$1.25 Bleeder Casting Bait with 12 tablets . 35c¢ 
€ ay for big illustrated 
Free Catalog eng A, whe Bee of bar- 
ins to save you pa. WRITE TODAY for FREE 
48-PAGE CATALO 
GATEWA SPORTING GOODS CO. 
1502 Gateway Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 











—and to the comfort and safety of passengers. 
IN THE SOUTH 


FLY-FISHING N,ZHE SouTH 


The latest book by an expert who 
revéals the secrets of fishing the 
placid waters with the dry fly or the 
wet. Many tips for the experienced 
and inspiration for the beginner. 

$1.00 POSTPAID. THE DIETZ 
109 East Cary Street, Richmonp, Va. 
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The most effective help which a civilian can 
give to Uncle Sam is to buy Defense Savings 
Bonds and Stamps as often as possible. 






















Just tell me where you want handsome, 
powerful muscles. Are you rat and 
flabby? Or skinny and gawky? Are 
you short-winded, pepless? Then 
write for my 48 page FREE BOOK 
about *‘Dynamic Tension"’ and 
learn how, in only 15 minutes a 
day, 1 can make you a healthy, 
confident, power- 
ful HE - MAN. ae Hart | 
CHARLES ea thie" World's 
we title’ World's 
ATLAS, Dept. p P Most Per- 
136T, 115 E. t Devel- 
23 St., N.Y.C. 
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JACK O'CONNOR Editor 





Carrying a rifle on the right side of a horse 
is O. K. for experienced riders. But the be- 
ginner, who has to use two hands to dismount, 
can't grab his rifle as he gets off, and when 
he's on the ground he finds it hard to get at 


O THE man who has never tried it, 

hunting deer on horseback sounds 

almost as simple as falling off the 

proverbial log. One simply sits on 
the faithful caballo, as calm as if he 
were on a Fifth Avenue bus, and then 
when the buck comes into view, one 
shoots him. As simple as that! 

But when our hero, astride a charger, 
sees his first buck he usually changes his 
mind. Instead of being simple, the whole 
thing nows seems very complicated. The 
buck is bent on putting some geography 
behind him and has perhaps only 50 yd. 
or so to go before he is out of sight for- 
ever. The horse is skittish, and our hunt- 
er’s fingers have suddenly turned to 
thumbs. Then he has to pile off, remove 
his rifle (a) from the scabbard (b) with- 
out scaring his jittery horse (c) in time 
to lay down a barrage (d) on the buck (e) 
while the latter is still in the same 
county. 

If our hero is a chap from the East 
his legs are probably numb from the un- 
accustomed riding. If he is a town- 
dwelling Westerner he is probably in the 
same condition, for contrary to rumor 
and fable, all Westerners do not ride 
horseback to work, and even in Texas 
the upholstered seats of automobiles 
have long been more popular than sad- 
dles. His legs are numb, then, and his 
hands are cold. Furthermore, the guy 
is probably excited. Not buck fever, 
mind you... just the thrill of the chase! 
A goodly percentage of the time, the 
horse knows what's coming. He has ex- 
perienced the blast of a high-powered 
rifle in his left ear and he wants no more 
of the same. Add to all this the fact that 
about 75 percent of the time, the buck 
will jump when the horse is on the side 
of a hill which has a 45-degree grade and 
is composed of bowlders a foot in di- 
ameter. When our hero leaps (falls and 
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staggers) off his charger, the hind end of 
said charger is likely to be higher than 
our hero's head. 

This, I know, is not a romantic picture, 
but it happens to be a true one. Many a 
time I have seen men unused to riding 
fall on their faces when they got off to 
shoot. I have seen them struggling to 
remove a rifle from a too-tight scabbard 
while the buck which would have been 
an easy shot rapidly becomes a hard 
shot or disappears altogether. I have 
seen men, whose rifles were slung on the 
right side of the horse, unable to reach 
them at all when they were on the left 
and downhill side. 

So this little essay is for the man who 
lives in the West and who does some 
hunting on horseback and is faced with 
the problem not only of toting his rifle 
around with him but with going into 
action quickly. It is also for the man 
who would like to hunt in Texas, the 
Canadian Rockies, Alaska, the South- 
west, and Mexico, as in all those places 
it is at least an even bet that the hunter 
will fare forth part of the time on a 
horse. A good many of the pieces writ- 
ten on this subject in the past have been 
from the standpoint of the expert horse- 
man who wears a short, light carbine 
on his saddle in the pious hope of knock- 
ing over a coyote or a wolf, or of picking 









Cowboy style—a puncher wants his gun handy 
for varmints. But here, too, the method is un- 
wieldy for the tyro who must dismount to shoot 


up a piece of venison in case one pre- 
sents itself. Riding range, not hunting, 
is the main object of such an expert, and 
he can do things with a horse our hunter 
cannot do. He may carry a rifle a week 
without using it, whereas our hunter 
wants to use his every day. The cowboy 
wants his rifle to be unobtrusive, short, 
flat, light. The hunter doesn’t mind 
greater heft, since hunting with him is 
(Continued on page 80) 
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SPORTER. 


REENFORCE 
WITH DOUBLE 
THICKNESS 

OF LEATHER 








FRONT STRAP, 
FROM 48 TO 
60 IN. LONG 


A sande sCABBARD 
THAT REALLY FILLS 
THE BILL FOR A RIFLE 
EQUIPPED WITH A 
LOW-MOUNTED ‘SCOPE. 
IN THESE DIMENSIONS 
IT WILL TAKE A 
WINCHESTER MODEL 70, 
REMINGTON 30 OR 720, 
OR SPRINGFIELD 


THIS PARTICULAR 
SCABBARD WAS 
DESIGNED FOR A 24-IN. 
. BARREL; IF YOURS IS 
LONGER OR SHORTER 
MERELY ADD TO 
OR SUBTRACT FROM 
LENGTH, INCH FOR INCH 
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‘Let Old Shotguns Alone 


HY is it that so many shooters 
want to go back to the old guns? 


I constantly hear of men picking 
up shotguns—most of them hammer 
arms—which were made 50 or 60 years 
ago, and made nobody knows just where. 

Now, when the buyer has his old gun 
he immediately wants assurance that it 
is safe for him to shoot, say with 3% 
drams of powder and 1% oz. of shot. But 
how can anyone give it a clean bill of 
health? It would be easy enough to say, 
“Well, it hasn’t blown up yet, so——” 
The trouble with that is, while the gun 
hasn’t blown yet, it’s only a question of 
time when it will—if you shoot it. Old 
steel, beyond 50 years old, grows tired, 
it loses its tenacity or tensile 
strength and becomes brittle. And it 


| gets worse as time goes on. 





| above formula; 


| safe with that. 





On top of that, the ammunition manu- 
facturers have given definite warning 
that modern smokeless powder is not 
safe in laminated or twist barrels. 

Knowing that the old-time hammer 
guns were mostly made for black-pow- 
der loads, it occurred to me, “Why not 
shoot black-powder loads in them to- 
day?” I went over the lists of the vari- 
ous ammunition companies and found 
there wasn’t a single black-powder load 
in the lot. A man might do his own re- 
loading, 3 drams black powder, 1'% oz. 
shot, since black powder can still be 
bought by the keg and shot by the sack 
There is no hardship in reloading for 


| the moderate amount of shooting a man 


does nowadays. But don’t go beyond the 
it produces a pressure 
of around 2% tons; and I believe the old 
guns—if in good condition—would be 
That may be a solution 
for some. For myself, I would not shoot 
one of the old weapons. 

To me, these hammer shotguns had 
two things wrong with them, weight and 
bend of stock. I had one, a 10 bore, back 
in the ‘80's, with 32-in. barrels, and it 
cost me $50. I shot it loose in five years 
and sold it for $20. Never went back to 
a 10 thereafter. Again, the old guns 
mostly had a 3-in. drop, which was too 
much; I’m perfectly content with 2 in. 
on mine.—Ned Wilson. 


Homemade Recoil Pad 


SATISFACTORY recoil pad for your 
gun may be made from part of an 
old kneeling pad of sponge rubber. First, 
wrap a couple of turns of 1-in. friction 
tape around the rear edge of the stock, 
making sure that it comes right to the 
edge without overlapping it. Then cut 
out a piece of rubber % 

—_, in. longer and wider 

: than the face of the butt 








RASP AWAY 
CORNERS LATER 


I-IN. FRICTION 
TAPE PROTECTS 
GUN STOCK — 


GLUE SPONGE- 
RUBBER PAD 
TO GUN BUTT 








with plenty of glue. After the glue has 
set for three days, you can round the 
rubbes off neatly to suit the shape of the 


remove the tape.—Homer L. Evans, Ind. 


| rem with a rasp and sandpaper, and 





and glue it on firmly | 





“FREE 


CHECK-UP SERVICE 





will help you add years 
to the life of your gun. 


One Marlin 39 is still 

and clean after 12@O00% 
3,000 rounds year for 58 years.* Your 
Marling was built for a lifetime of 


‘straight 
inds—equal to 


proper care. Treat it right, 


and you’ ll never wear it out. 


To help you keep your firearms in first 


class. condition, Marlin offers the services 

. of a highly skilled staff. Send your gun 

_ in for FREE check-up and report. Advise 

us by mail in advance—and make sure it’s 

properly packed! If repairs or parts are 

me needed, we'll submit an estimate of cost. 
All Marlin work is guaranteed. 


Write to GUN SERVICE DIVISION 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Founded 1870 


*Reported by Stanley E. Frazer, professional 
fanc y shot, performing as the "Arizona Cowboy?’ 
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WOODWORKER’S 


Turning & Joining 
MANUAL 


This new manual is writ- 
ten especially for the man 
who likes to make things 
in his own home with 





power tools. Tells what 
power machinery you 
will need to turn out 


beautifully finished fur- 
How to use the cross cut saw, ripsaw, 
miter saw, jointer, and band saw. How to bore 
and mortise by machinery. 

Scraping method of wood turning fully explained 
—how to turn a plain cylinder, smooth cylinder, 
how to use a skew chisel to square ends, how to 
make shoulder cuts, taper cuts, convex and con- 
cave cuts. How to make a tilt-top table, occa- 
sional table, reeding and fluting, faceplate and 
chuck turning, turning rings, veneering. How to 
make the surface perfect, how to apply stain, 
wood fillers, finishes—wax, oil, shellac, varnish, 
lacquer. 

Also, how to equip your home workshop, what 
hand tools you will need in addition to power 
machinery. All about wood joints. 

Complete working diagrams with step-by-step 
instructions for intricate designs in cabinet mak- 
ing, 236 illustrations, 192 pages, full cloth bound, 
only $1.00 C.O.D. Send order WITH NO 
MONEY for WOODWORKER’S TURNING 
AND JOINING MANUAL. Pay postman $1.00 
plus few cents postage wher book arrives. 


OUTDOOR LIFE—Dept. 52 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


niture. 











Gun Tonic 


That's what Hoppe’s No. 9 is. It's a 
safe, certain, easy “gun laxative’ 
that effectively removes primer, 


powder, 





lead and metal fouling 
—peps up accuracy and 
pattern—and keeps out rust. 
Gun dealers sell it or send 10c 
for a and get our valuable 
“Gun Cleaning Guide’—FREE. 

FRANE A. HOPPE, INC. 

2315 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








There's 
way. I 
Savings 





et’s keep it that way. 


uo finer way than the American 
Buy Defense 
Bonds and Stamps regularly. 













[WORLDS GREATEST all around 
ELECTRIC TOOL 


DRILLS — GRINDS — SANDS — 
POLISHES — SHARPENS — CARVES 
The mew WHIZ ELECTRIC TOOL is the 


handiest power 


ate Cesigns. Handles any ma- 





Plus in 
. k ! 
ing thrus 





Power 
STANDARD MODEL. 


(uses diffe 
interchangeable 
The only 


FREE ao 


FREE. “ ith 


Dept. 5-LO 


SUPER-TARGETSPOT, 10, 12, 15, 20 power. 


Look into the fine features of these 
outstanding scopes, making selec- 
tions for purchase when conditions 
are normal. Write for Folders. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85-S West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


each tool ordered 


TRIAL—MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 








tool ever made, A rugged tool 
ecision work. Drills a 
ate im 42 seconds or en- 
wuis, Alloys, Plastics, 
« i -. Eliminates 
any socket AC or DC, 110 
« inch capacity. Ball bear- 
ful, triple-geared motor, 
with Normal Spec 
rent accessories. * oz 
) Price only $9.95 
DRILL-TOOL with a full year's guarantee 
ssory outfit (Value $2) includes set of drills, 
vuinted Il% inch grinder, sanding discs, cutting 
ated brush, polishing whee carving burr, ete. 
N We pay postage. 10-DAY 


PARAMOUNT PRODUCTS co. 
545 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


LYMAN 


SUPERIOR 


TARGET & HUNTING SCOPES 
give best results in any light. 


JR. TARGETSPOT, 6, 8, 10X. "Chucks, small game, targets 
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O'Connor has tried carrying a rifle by its sling, and finds it 
an uncomfortable and inconvenient method in horseback hunting 


a primary and not a secondary objective. 

Actually, carrying and using a rifle 
successfully on horseback depend on 
just two things: having a suitable scab- 
bard and slinging that scabbard on prop- 
erly. For reasons which I have been un- 
able to fathom, no well-designed rifle 
scabbard for bolt-action, 'scope-sighted 
rifles has ever been available in sport- 
ing-goods stores, and it is such a rifle 
that the average “dude” will take West 
with him. All the commercial scabbards 
I have seen have been too short, too 
tight, too skimpy for any practical use. 
An iron-sighted bolt-action rifle will 
barely go into the best of them, and try- 
ing to get a ’scope-sighted rifle into one 
is like attempting to insert a size 14EEE 
foot into a 6%2AAA shoe. It just can’t be 
done. If you use a Model 94 Winchester 
horse-pistol carbine, you are all set, as 
you can walk into any sporting-goods 
store and pick up a scabbard; but if you 
use a modern ‘scope-equipped weapon 
you are S.0O.L. I have seen many a man 
come West for a hunt and end up by 
carrying his rifle over his shoulder by a 
sling, an uncomfortable, inconvenient, 
and awkward method. 

A good scabbard should be long 
enough to protect the sights from rain 
and snow and most of the stock from 
the scratches of twigs and limbs. Instead 
of stopping at the action, then, it should 
come well back over the comb. It should 
be tight enough to support the rifle, and 
yet loose enough so that the weapon will 
not bind in it when it is jerked out. 

A good many years ago, a friend and 
I went to a talented Mexican saddle 
maker and worked out such a scabbard. 
The photo and drawing show how it 
looks. They also show how the boot is 
split, so that while it gives the maximum 
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protection to the 
stock, one can still 
reach in, grab the 
rifle by the small of 
the grip, and yank it 
out ready to go into 
action. That first 
scabbard has. been 
the pattern for many 
others by various 
leather workers, but 
the design is not pat- 
ented and any enter- 
prising outfit who 
wants to copy it is 
welcome; that draw- 
ing is all you need 


for a pattern. Soft, 
oil-soaked, heavy 
leather is the best, 


but almost any strong 
leather will do. The 
straps shown should 
be almost 5 ft. long 
in order to give 
plenty of leeway. 
Such a scabbard can 
easily be converted 
into a carrying case 
by making up that 
slip-over cover for 
the butt and buckling 
it to the scabbard. 

Now that we have 
a good scabbard, let’s 
see how we ought to 
hang it on the horse. 
Some cowboys carry 
their Winchester and 
Savage carbines up- 
side down, butt high 
and forward on the 
right side. Then 
when they get off 
they throw the reins 
over the horse’s head 
with the left hand, 
grab the carbine with 
the right. That’s O. K.—for a cowboy. 
Others carry the rifle on the right side, 
butt high and to the rear. That is all 
right except when you get off the down- 
hill side. A favorite way of slinging the 
scabbard and to my notion, the worst, 
is butt forward on the left side with the 
rifle parallel to the horse’s neck. A nerv- 
ous man afraid of losing his rifle can 
keep his eye on it that way, but the scab- 
bard fills up with twigs and leaves and 
dust, is likely to catch on a limb, and has 
to be pulled out with the left hand. 
Furthermore it must be jerked right 
past the horse’s head, something which 
a jittery beast does not relish. 

The best system is to carry the rifle on 
the left side (the side you get off) with 
the butt to the rear, where it is with- 
in reach of the right hand even if the 
hunter dismounts on the down side of 
a hill. It doesn’t go whipping by the 
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Let's call this the hunter's style. Here the 
rifle is readily available, and a scabbard 
mounted this way is easier on the rider 





horse’s head when it is pulled from the 
scabbard. It won’t fall out of the scab- 
bard when the horse goes up a steep 
grade. Carried in this position it won't 
put the knee out of joint, since the less 
bulky part of the rifle goes under the 
left leg. 

Just as a good deal of writing about 
scabbards has been done from the cow- 
boy angle, so has a good deal been de- 
voted to rifles for horseback hunting. A 





Searls 
BWWrN 
Cavalry method. It's O. K. for army-trained 
mounts, but whipping that rifle past the ear 
of an ordinary horse may get you in trouble 





light, thin carbine is a nice little pet to 
carry around, but it is a pretty sour job 
with which to hit a running buck at 
from 200 to 300 yd. The best rifle for 
your horseback hunt is the one you are 
used to and shoot best. If it has a ’scope 
sight so much the better—if the scab- 
bard fits it—and if it is fairly heavy, 
that’s gravy, too, since the horseback 
hunter is likely to get long running shots 
that need a rifle that will settle right 
down. The horse—not you—packs that 
rifle around! 

At various times I have done a lot of 
monkeying around with rifles to make 
them handier to use in a scabbard. I 
dug up a flat-bolt Mauser action for my 
.270, and my Springfield .30/06 has the 
bolt turned down close to the stock and 
a barrel of 21 in. Actually, any added 
convenience is not worth the cost. The 
man with a conventional rifle with a 
low-mounted ’scope is all fixed up. 

The scabbard and the way it is hung— 
those are the important things! Get a 
good scabbard, hang it right, and when 
that big buck, or that bull elk, or what- 
ever it is bounces out, you'll be able to 
go into action in short order! 


WHY GOOD SHOTS 
MISS BIRDS 


®Several times a week I get letters 
about like this: “I have been a pretty 
good hand with a shotgun for 10 or 15 
years, but this last season my average 
smelled. I used the same gun, held the 
same way I had been holding, lead the 
way I had been leading; but I just 
couldn’t connect. I have patterned the 
shells I used and they are O. K. The 
fault is my own. What the heck can be 
wrong?” 

There are more reasons for missing 
with a scattergun than a certified public 
accountant could add up. Some—such 
as using the wrong degree of choke or 
blown patterns—lie within the gun or 
the ammunition. Some are purely 
psychological, some physical. A man 
may think he cannot hit bobwhites for 
example, or ruffed grouse—and he can’t 
hit them. Or he may be angry or tired 
of worrying about a personal problem. 

The bum shot will shoot in a flurry of 

(Continued on next page) 
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excitement without seeing his barrels 
and without knowing how much to lead; 
he will shoot out of range and in general 
mess things up. 

But the good shot who starts missing 
usually does so, I believe, for just two 
reasons. One, he stops his swing. It is 
unconscious and that is why it is so hard 
to correct. He will swing with the bird, 
his trained eye will tell him the lead is 
right, and then, instead of swinging on 
through as he pulls the trigger, he stops 
or slows his swing and then touches her 
off. As a consequence he will shoot be- 
hind. He'll cry out bitterly, beat his 
head against the wall, develop an in- 
feriority complex. Then some day, just 
as mysteriously as he stopped swinging 
he’ll start swinging again, and the birds 
will begin to fall. But every good shot 
who starts missing his crossing and 
quartering shots should stop, take stock 
of himself, and see if he isn’t slowing or 
stopping that swing. 

The other reason why the good shot 
goes sour is that some devil possesses 
him to shoot with his face off the comb. 
Instead of coming down firm on the 
comb and becoming a unit with the gun, 
he’ll keep his head too high and over- 
shoot. How do I know? Brother, that’s 
one of the things I do best! 

Just to show how a missing streak 
will develop, I'll tell one. Last fall a guy 
I hunt with a lot took a little turn with 
me into some good quail country. I 
brought along a Model 21 Winchester 
skeet gun with an extra pair of full and 
modified barrels in the case. We got into 
birds about a mile from the car in which 
I had left the close-bored barrels. The 
birds were flushing a bit wild for those 
open barrels. My reason told me that 
they were in range if I shot fast, but all 
the time I was kicking myself for taking 
open barrels into open, overgrazed coun- 
try like that. As a consequence my shots 
were hurried. I didn’t get the old cheek 
down on the comb, so I overshot. I told 
myself that my misses were due to the 
patterns being too thin, and tried to 
shoot even faster. After wasting a good 
many shells on the desert air, I sat down, 
smoked a cigarette, figured out what was 
wrong, and resolved to get that head 
down. Immediately the birds began to 
fall. 

So next time you begin missing, watch 
that swing and watch that cheek. Ten 
to one, the fault lies in one of them! 


SMALL ARMS OF 
THE JAP ARMY 


®Like those of most nations, the mili- 
tary rifle of the Japanese army is a 
modified Mauser which the Japs call the 
Arisaka, Model Meiji 38. It has a bolt- 
head safety, and the bolt sticks straight 
out like the first World War model of 
the German '98 Mauser. Like the Model 
93 Mauser and the 1917 Enfield, the 
Arisaka cocks on the closing motion of 
the bolt. In caliber, the Arisaka is one 
of the smallest military cartridges of the 
world. It is a 6.5 mm. or .256 caliber, 
using a 139-gr. flat-base spitzer bullet at 
a velocity of around 2,700 ft. a second. 
The cartridge is semi-rimmed and is 
supposed to look much like the obsolete 
6 mm. Lee-Navy, which, in case you are 
interested, is the ancestor of the famous 
.220 Winchester Swift, as the pilot car- 
tridges were made by necking down the 
6 mm. cases for .22 bullets. 

The standard Jap handgun is the 
Nambu, made in two calibers, 8 mm. for 
non-coms and 7 mm. for officers. The 
8 mm. shoots a 102-gr. bullet at 950 ft. a 
second, which doesn’t give it any great 
amount of knockdown power as com- 
pared to our own .45 Colt with its 230- 
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NO DRILLING OF RIFLE 
OR CUTTING OF WOOD. 


It’s easy to attach the Stith Install-It-Yourself Mount 
This sturdy, economical 
Mount may be purchased in the following ‘combinations: 


with only a screw driver. 


For Weaver 330-440 and Lyman Alaskan on 
Win. M-70, Rem. 513-S, and Savage M-99 








With Scope 





For Weaver 29-S on Savage M-23, Mount Only 9.90 
With Scope _ 22 
For T. K. Lee Floating Dot in Weaver Scope... 6.00 





Mount Only $12.00 
With Weaver 330 Scope 39.50 “zero” under rough- 


For Weaver 29-S on Win M-75-S, Mount Only = a> aaa a 












Lowest Position of 
Scope; steel shield 
over front end pro- 
tects Scope; widest 
between bases holds 


est conditions; ideal 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
of Mounts and Weaver Scopes 


Write EMER E ME “lem Bids, San Antonio, Toaas 
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guns. Send 20c for copy 
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A new stock by Bishop 


This improved stock is more complete- 
ly finished, has a design of cheek piece that 
will allow reducing the height of comb to con 
form to any type sights. Price $5.00 for any make 
bolt action rifle. Send postage for four pounds 
Catalog on request 


E. C. BISHOP & SON WARSAW, MISSOURI 





QWtEMCE 
STEERHIDE HOLSTERS 
Handmade, lock-stitched, molded to WO. 25 
exact fit. Give model, barrel length 
or send tracing. At dealers or send $275 
for free Sporting Goods Catalog. 

THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., PORTLAND, ORE. 


















Wing Shooting by Major Charles Askins. It is 
one thing to talk the jargon of velocity, pattern and 
penetration, and another to figure the lead on a fast- | 
flying bird. 
but he has written his book from the standpoint of the 
rdinary hunter in the uplands 


Askins knows the game from both angles 


and on the shore. If 
‘holding ahead,”’ judging distance and figuring dire 
tion are problems about which an expert can tell y 
something, you will find all this—and more—discussed | 
Wing Shooting.” 88 pages | 
and cover. 25c postpaid. Outdoor Life, Desk 52, 


353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


definitely and simply in 








LYMAN SIGHTS 


Even with heavy government schedules we al- 
ways strive to serve 
shooters when possible, 


NEW Catalog 28 
10c. Folder Free 
For LYMAN SIGHTS 


Rem. 85-M West St., 
720 Middlefield, Ct. 
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Our Catalog-Hand Book tells about 


e information (il- 
lustrated) on everything pertaining to 
ly covers cost of publishing and mailing 


refunded on your first order, Canada requests send 25c. 
Reloading Tool FREE 


357 Hayes Street 
__ San Francisco, California 













aking your own 


The 20c partial- 
the 20c wi ll be 


yOrder 
direct or 


Local Dealer 


GENUINE U.S. BARGAINS 


O. D. WOOL BLANKETS (USED) . $2.95 
McCLELLAN SADDLES (USED). . 5.95 
U. S. ARMY PUP TENTS (USED) . 2.50 
U. S. MARINE PONCHOS (USED) 1.29 
Thousands of Other Bargains in Military Outdoor 
' & Sport Goods for Hunter,Farmer,Scout Send 10g 
| for 32-page catalog returned with first order. 

and N SUPPLY CO. 
SARE] 4756 LESTER ST. RICHMOND, VA, 


or 
68) 
or 
POSTPAID 















- COL.WHELENS 
S ABS UN 


HANDBOOK & CATALOG 
Twice as big. All articles revised. 
Complete section on cameras, 
boats, outboard motors. Latest 
prices. Order your equipment now 
on our Time Payment Plan. 
PARKER-WHELEN CO. Inc 


827 14th ST., NH. W., WASH., D.C 


















=(0:0020 
NEW Streamlined 
Hand Pump— Longer Shot Bar- 
rei—Larger Grip—More Power—Accurate 
—Practic al— Economicai—Sate—Clean 
Quiet. No ke or fumes. Bolt Action— 
Hammer Fire—w air Trigger—Safety Lock. Single 
Shot BB Ib, shot $9.09; Single Shot Cal. .177 or 
22 rifled 1 500 pellets $10.50: Holster $2.00. 
comple o ee njamin Genuine Compressed Air 

Rifles for BB ud Ca ? No license required. 





77 or .22 pellets 
Write today tor complete specifications and free targets. 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO 820 Marion St., St. Lowis, Mo., U.S. A. 


Before You Put Away Your Guns... 
send them to Griffin & Howe for a thorough 
going-over. America’s premier gunsmiths will 
clean and oil every working part, tighten up 
any play, repair if necessary ... put your 
guns in top-notch condition. Guns are getting 
Insure yours this practical way. 
GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC. ‘ 
202-0 East 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OuTDOoR LIFE 





scarce, 





Be a Taxidermist. We teach you 
Birds, Animais, Pets, heads. Fi 
bunting trophies. Dosees o and 
ount an 
Profit! Don't delay. WRIT TODAY. -NOW- ter 


FREE BOOK fron” gen your copes 
°, a t a 
we Sco. Se FGUDERMY, Dept. 3145, Omaha, Nebr. 
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Enjoy Comfort! 
with 
WARMTH 


LIGHTNESS 
FREEDOM 


@ Here’s what every outdoorsman needs 
— whether he be hunter, fisherman or 
air raid warden! A jacket that’s only 44 
ounces — thirty full inches long to pro- 
tect the kidneys — several times warmer 
than wool— showerproof drill — insu- 
lated with “Woods Ever- 
Live Down” of northern ONLY 
water-fowl—sateen lining 

— knitted wool collar, 

cuffs and skirt. Uncondi- 


‘2.450 
tionally guaranteed ! 
Write for illustrated folder! 
Ask your dealer—or write for illustrated folder 


to Department OL-5,Woods Manufacturing Co., 
Ogdensburg, N.Y., in Canada, Ottawa, Ontario. 


WOODS 


ARCTIC 
DOWN-INSULATED JACKET 


Made by the manufacturers of the famous 
Woods Sleeping Robes 











LEARN TO SHOOT WITH BENJAMIN 


BE PREPARED! 
MADE IN 
U.S.A. 


ACCURATE SHOOTING 


WITH CHAMBERED AIR .22 

use new mode! BENJAMIN AIR 

nieves. with LEVER HAND PUMP any- 

where, for practice tiring or just plinking, around 

the house or camping, fishing, hunting, etc., at lowest cost m7 

Shooting force is adjustable with amazing maximum ; 
ur or forward lunge to dis 


-Ha 
. Single Shot Cal. 
$10.50 Also a complete . 
GENUINE Come nesste air T s. 
License Required. Write for details and FREE TARGETS. 
Benjamin alr! Rifle Co., 822 Marion St., St. Louls, Mo., U.S.A. 





For 
BRILLIANCE 

and 

CONVENIENCE 


Choose a 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


CHALLENGER SCREEN! 


Its specially processed Da-Lite Glass-Beaded sur- 


face retiects more light and makes your movies 
and slides brighter and clearer. Its Da-Lite- 
perfected square tubing with patented, slotted 


construction makes the Challenger easier to set up, 
stronger and more rigid. At your dealer's. Write 
for circular. Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., Dept. 5 
0. L., 2711 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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gr. bullet at a similar velocity. Out- 
wardly, the Nambu looks much like the 
conventional Luger pistol which the Ger- 
man officers carried in the first World 
War and which many American dough- 
boys brought back as souvenirs. 

As long as we are on the small arms 
of the Axis, the Germans are still using 
the 7.9 (8) mm. cartridge which was 
the ancestor of our own .30/06. The 
Italians, like the Japs, use a 6.5 mm. 


SHORT SHOTS 


®A puzzled reader sends in a picture 
cut from a newspaper showing Binnie 
Barnes, film actress, in the act of what 
is supposed to be aiming a rifle. The 
yangle, as a press agent would say, is 
that la Barnes is practicing up in her 
time off so that if a Jap bomber comes 
over to lay a few eggs on Hollywood she 
can shoot it down. Anyway, that must 
have been Binnie’s first lesson, because 
she plainly looked as if she had never 
had one of the dog-goned things in her 
hands before. - 

What puzzled our gentle reader was 
the caption, which said that the lady 
was going to knock off the Jap with a 
.30/30 Springfield. Well, that rifle wasn’t 
a .30/30 and it wasn’t a Springfield. It 
| was nothing less than a U.S. Army rifle, 
| Model 1898, which is usually known as 
| the Krag and which uses a hull various- 
| ly known as the .30/40, the .30 Army, and 
| the .30 U.S.A. 
That old Krag was indeed made at the 
| Springfield arsenal, and it was _ so 
| marked, but the name “Springfield” is 
| popularly given only to the 1903 (.30/06). 
The first Garands were also made at 
Springfield. To most newspaper men, 
though, any American army rifle—or for 
that matter almost any high-power rifle 

is a .30/30, and any metal jacket that 
looks white, such as cupro-nickel or 
tinned gilding metal, is a “steel jacket.” 

Jack O’Connor. 





| Shooters’ Problems 


JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help 
you get the best results from your fire- 
arms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address | 
your questions to him in care of this mag- | 
azine, inclosing sufficient postage for his 
| which will be sent to you by mail | 


Rifle ‘‘Froze’’ 


Question: I went hunting in the Adirondacks 
last year with a pump-action high-powered rifle. 
It was well below zero while I was hunting, 
and the rifle action froze up as tight as a drum. 
Why? What does one do about it?—J. B. M., 
New York. 


Answer: Those pump-action rifles are fast for 
woods shooting, but they are as complicated as 
an airplane engine, and easy to “‘freeze’’ up if 
they are left oiled in cold weather. The next 
time you brave the wintry blasts with that 
musket, clean the action thoroughly with gaso- 
line, removing every trace of oil. Then lubricate 
with dry — graphite, which won't con- 
"geal.—J. 


Army S. & W. 


Question: I have just acquired a .45 caliber 
Smith & Wesson revolver made for the U. S. 
Army. What ammunition does it take? What 
is the dope on this baby—I thought the Army 
used an automatic.—J. M. N., New Jersey. 


Answer: The so-called “Model 1917” was 
made by both Colt and Smith & Wesson in the 
first World War, as a revolver to shoot the .45- 
automatic service cartridge. As originally 
planned, those revolvers fired three rimless au- 
tomatic cartridges with a three-shot clip sub- 
stituting for the rim. After the war, however, 
when a good many of those revolvers found 





their way into the hands of civilians, the car- 
tridge companies brought out a cartridge known 
as the .45 “auto rim,” using a 230-gr. bullet at 
a very slightly lower velocity than the regular 
rimless .45 auto cartridge. As a consequence, a 
man can shoot service ammunition in those 
revolvers if he has the clips, and if not, he can 
simply buy the auto-rim cartridges.—J. O’C. 


Less Weight 


Question: I have been using an imported 12 
gauge automatic shotgun which weighs more 
than 8 lb. I feel that weight at the end of a 
day and have been thinking of changing to a 
16 gauge automatic. However, I hunt foxes a 
lot and need plenty of range and No. 2 shot. If 
I change to the lighter gun what shot should 
I use, and what barrel length and boring should 
I order?—B. B. G., New Hampshire. 


Answer: You and I sit on the same seat on 
the bandwagon when it comes to wanting a light 
shotgun in the field. These heavy ones have 
their advantages in the duck blind, at traps, 
and even on the skeet field; but wren a man 
walks from five to 15 mi. a day, he finds they 
weigh 17 lb. at the end of a day—and not 8%. 

If your 16 patterns well I don’t think you'll 
lose more than 5 to 7 yd. of range. You are in 
error when you assume that you cannot get No. 
2’s for a 16. Western loads everything from 
BB’s to 7%4’s in the 2-9/16 Super-X shell. As 
a usual thing, you’ll find that larger shot pat- 
terns better in modified than in full barrels, so 
you might order your bore modified, I'd stick 
to 28-in. barrels myself.—J. O’C. 


Lever-Action .270? 


Question: I like .270 W. C. F. ballistics but 
not the bolt-action rifle. What chance is there 
of getting a .270 on a lever action?—R. A. D., 
Calif. 


Answer: None whatever. The strongest lever- 
actions are made for pressures of 42,000-45,000 
lb. The pressures of the .270 run 50,000-55,000 
lb., and the only actions that will take that are 
those of the Mauser type and the Johnson, 
Kreighoff, and Garand automatics.—/J. O’C. 


7 mm. 


Wants 


Question: Do you know where I can get a 
genuine German-made 7 mm. Mauser rifle? I 
don’t want any wartime junk action.—/j. E. J., 
Ohio. 


“Genuine” 


Answer: Hey, don’t look down your nose at 
the °98 war action. Tens of thousands of good 
rifles with that action are in use in this country 
today. I have several rifles made up on the '98 
action and they are all right when the bolt 
handle is altered. If you can pick up such an 
action and have one of the custom gunmakers 
put a barrel on it, you can get your 7 mm. or 
any caliber you want, from Swift or Varminter 
to .35 Whelen. There’s not much chance of your 
getting a German-made 7 mm. now.—J. O’C. 


Choke Control 


Question: I have a 12 gauge automatic shot- 
gun, bored improved-cylinder. I got it especial- 
ly for quail, but now that I’ve taken up duck 
hunting I find that it hasn’t got enough range. 
Does that mean another barrel or a Poly- 
choke? I’ve seen the latter and like its looks. 
—R. W. P., Va. 


Answer: The Poly-choke, for a better all- 
round gun. With it you can get any pattern 
you wish from a true cylinder to about 70 per- 
cent. To my notion, the day is coming when 
all single-barrel shotguns will be equipped with 
some such gadget.—J. O’C. 


The 7.62 ‘‘Russian”’ 


Question: I have an old 7.62 mm. rifle made 
in this country during the first World War. Is 
it any good? One of my pals has a .30/06 and 
another has a .25/35—both kid me about my 
gun.—F. G., Ohio. 


Answer: Let ’em stop kidding about your old 
7.62 Russian. The rifle itself is a clumsy club, 
but the cartridge is a very good one—almost as 
good as the .30/06. Remington bronze-points 
travel along at the rate of 2,810 ft. a second and 
reach 100 yd. with a velocity of more than 
2,750, as compared to 2,960 and 2,720 with the 

(Continued on next page) 
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WRITE NOW FOR AMERICA’S 
GREATEST CUT PRICE -- 


CATALOG 


FOR FISHERMEN - HUNTERS 
- AND OUTDOOR SPORTSMEN 


eg eoto} 4 


ORTING GOOD 
1608 GLENARM ~ DENVER COLORADO 












High Standard experience 
and equipment are now all 
out for Defense. Henceforth, Tar- 
get Pistol deliveries must defer to 
the emergency. 

HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP., 61 Foote St. New Haven, Conn. 
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EQUIP YOUR GUN 
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IN RICH COLORS B 


For Colt, Smith & We 
son, Hi-Standard Ortgies. 


smart Colors, neatly checkec ~~ 
Ivory, Pearl. qvainut. Onyx. etc 
LOW PRIC¢ ee Free Catalog.— 
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—with the New M-G 
Receiver Tang Sight 
Puts aperture close to the 
eye. No“ fuzzy” bulls. No 
eye strain. You see better 
—score higher. Special 
1'{” disc with recessed 
aperture diaphragm (.005 
thick) gives sharpest defi- 
nition. Send for Free 

Folder showing— 


14 Score-Boosting Features 


Crack shots everywhere are enthusiastic over this new 





Marble-Goss Sight. Now ready for Ww ty hester 52, 56, 57 
69 and Ballard ; Savage 19, 22, 23 an . Also Ste vens 
417, 416-1; Ranger 50; and Re coinehen M- 37. Price, $12. 


$1.50 addition: il for Springfic ‘ld M-Land M-2; Remington 
34and Winchester Single Shot Rifles. . -tallthefactsabout 
this sensational newimproved sight. Write for Free Folder. 

MARBLE ARMS & MFG. COMPANY (A-155) 
571 Detta Avenue Gladstone,Mich., U. S. A. 














Campers Manual 


Many an old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 
from this book. Appetizing menus for both stationary and no- 
madic camps. How to cook meat broil, roast, fry, braise, 
bake, boil, steam, stew. How to make gravy, flapjacks, cereals, 
coffee, tea, etc. Two weeks food supply for four persons. Ra- 
tion list per man per week. Equipment for four persons in 


stationary camp. 


How to use compass. What to do when lost in the woods. 
How to make a fire in the wet. How to select a suitable camp- 
site. Some new pointers on camp management, sanitation, 


and woodcraft. 64 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for only 


25e. Write Dept. 52. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





RESULTS COUNT 


It’s the Cutts Comp that delivers every time for 
you. Beautiful, uniform patterns—a real reduc- 
tion in recoil to help better aim. Order your 
gun equipped now. Free illustrated folder. 
LYMAN GUN SIGHTS, 85-C West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
To shoot Skeet better, to kill game 
better, nothing compares with a Comp 
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| duration. 


| get through. 


same bullet in the "06. So you can see that the 
lowly Russian is not to be sneezed at—as Hitler 
found out. And as far as killing power goes, 
it makes the 
gun. 


into a .30/06. Keep it as it is, and you'll have a 
well-designed, efficient cartridge which is dead- 
ly on black bear and deer—even if the rifle 
itself looks a trifle awkward.—J. O’C. 


Fire Ruins Gun Steel 


Question: I've bought a Smith & Wesson 
revolver which was in a house when it burned 


down. It was fixed up after a fashion and a 
new stock installed on it. Do you think it is |} 
O. K. to shoot?—WN. B., La. 

Answer: A good hot fire would be likely to 


do plenty of damage to the tempering of the 
steel—and I wouldn't shoot that revolver on a 
bet. Send it to the service department of Smith 
& Wesson for a check-up and necessary re- 
pairs.—J. O’C. 


New Barrel Fouls 


Question: I have a new double-gun which has 
leaded so badly in the few times I’ve shot it 
that the barrels look like the inside of a smoke- 
stack. Will it always be that way?—C. H. G., 
Minn. 


A lot of new shotguns lead up like 
However, continuing 


Answer: 
the very devil for a while. 
to shoot your gun will “lap’’ out the barrel by 
polishing it with shot. In the meantime, take 
out the lead with a brass brush and a light sol- 
vent like Hoppe’s No. 9, or if that doesn’t work 
try an application of mercuric (blue) ointment, 
which can be bought at any drug store. Leave 
the stuff in and let the mercury amalgamate 
with the lead—then wipe it out. 

Don’t lose patience with the gun and the 
situation will right itself.—J. O’C. 


The Army Hunts 
With the Navy 


(Continued from page 22) 


“Which of you boys won the match?” 

“We're going to count them when we 
get back to the car,” Jim told me. “But 
I got the Navy bested a few—well, one 
anyway.” 

Tom was silent. 

At the car each boy began to lay out 
his quail. Jim had seven. Tom counted 
six. Jim smiled. But then Tom brought 
out another from a side pocket. 


“Hooray!” I shouted. “You came out 
even.” 

“Yes,” said their dad, “I kept count. 
It was even.” 


“And you?” I asked him. 

“I didn’t get any. I just watched the 
boys and kept count.” 

I knew what that meant. I saw the 
twinkle in his eye. He had been keeping 
them even. I should have known he 
would do it that way. 

Jim and Tom stood by the car. Tom 
was silent as usual, but Jim made a 
speech. 

“Good-by, old hills 
said, waving his arm. 
I’m going to be busy 
now on picking up what the Navy 
But, I'll be back. 

Tom stuck his head out the window 
of the car and yelled: “He means he'll 
be back next year. Because they don’t 
get through the Navy. Pretty soft for 
the Army, with our Navy. . % 

“Come on! Let’s go!” shouted their 
father. “You'll both be back. These 
mountaineer boys will have them licked 
before you get there.” 

Both sons laughed. 
speaking wisdom there, 
fooling.” 

“Make that unanimous!” I said. 


of Kentucky,” he 
“Good-by for the 
from 
lets 


“You might be 
Dad, and no 


.25/35 cartridge look like a pop- | 


A caution—don’t ever try to turn that Russian | 
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WEAVER PRODUCTS 
Aine Helping Uncle Sama Fighderd 


Shoot Stiaighter 


“ Ie the thick of the battle it’s 
good straight shooting that gets 
the job done, and we're proud 
\ to say that Weaver products are 
helping in this all-important job. 
While a large part of our plant 
is engaged in war work, there 





Chokes ready 


for you. 


Stile 
Available 


the WEAVER CHOKE 


e 
WEAVER SCOPE 


Accurate, sturdy, precision 
made; for all calibers from 
-22 to big game rifles. Mo- 
del 330 with “B” mount, 
$36.30, federal tax included. 


are still Weaver Scopes and 










No more new shotguns, says Uncle Sam, so why not 
modernize your present gun with a Weaver-Choke? 


Price, including any two choke tubes, 
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Better Vacations Afloat 


RE you beginning to plan for this 
summer's vacation? Then plan 
it around the use of a boat. If 
you've never owned one, or have 

simply used your craft to fisn or hunt 
local waters, you owe it to yourself to in- 
vestigate the merits of boating as a 
sport in itself and a form of recreation, 
with all the fishing or camping you want 
thrown in for variety. If you're already 
a boat owner and user, you don’t need 
to be told what big returns in relaxation 
and health a week or two on the water 
will yield. 

You can take your boating in big 
doses or small, active or leisurely, which- 
ever you prefer. If you like paddling, 
an interesting couple of weeks can be 
spent on a cruise in our northern canoe 
country, from which you'll come back 
with memories—and photographs, too 

to carry you through the hardest win- 
ter. Or you can go to a camp and work 
out from it on short paddles or two or 
three-day canoe cruises, while the social 
activities of such a place amuse those 
members of your family who prefer to 
stay ashore. Either way you can go it 
alone, or you can have a guide along 
to do most of the work and still teach 
you the knack of canoe handling. Canoe 
cruises can be selected on which even the 
beginner is not likely to get in trouble, 
sticking to smooth-water going with the 
shore always close at hand and over- 
night camp sites conveniently spaced; or 
trips can be made for which any but the 
most experienced must have a guide. 
Canoes and complete outfits can be 


rented, if you wish, leaving only the fish- 
ing tackle, camera, and 
to be supplied by you. 

If you think you'd prefer something 


personal gear 
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bigger and steadier in boats for your 
yater vacation, try a resort or fishing 
camp on a body of water or along a 
string of connected waterways, a place 
well-enough organized to have decent 
boats and reliable motors. Such a re- 
sort can combine social activities of the 
summer variety with boating and fish- 
ing, so as to appeal to all members of 
the family, or can be purely a fishing 
camp catering to stag parties or couples 
in which the wife isn’t adverse to such 
so-called roughing it. 

Another type of resort, on a lake or 
protected coastal waters, may feature 
day runs and short cruises on larger 
boats manned by competent captains. 
This would be a good chance for the 
man who has the idea he'd like a cabin 
boat of his own some day to gain an idea 
of types and their possibilities, and even 
to learn “Something of the handling of 
such boats. 


HEN there are the vagabond cruises, 

especially those made on_ sailing 
ships, and the owners of cruisers who are 
on the lookout for a couple or a family 
to go along to share expenses and help 
with the work. While trips of these 
types can no longer be safely made on 
the open ocean, the Great Lakes and 
many inland and coastal waters still 
offer fine cruising. 

And, of course, there are the possi- 
bilities to be opened up by buying a boat 
and perhaps an engine of your own in 
advance of your vacation, preferably a 
type that can be trucked or freighted 
to some resort where you can use it 
or of shipping your present boat, if you 
have one, to a similar spot. 

Where to go? The department by that 


Canoe trips needn't 
be lengthy—one-day 
fishing-and-camping 
jaunts out of a base 
camp offer sport too 





very name in the front of this magazine 
is glad to provide expert advice to read- 
ers who write in stating the kind of 
vacation and regions preferred, and 
many useful trips are printed in its 
columns. In addition, there are many 
advertisements to consult, including 
those from leading vacation states or 
communities which offer helpful folders 
and resort lists. Make inquiries now, so 
that you can pick your spot in time to 
get good accommodations. 

If canoe cruising is your choice, the 
northern rim of the United States, a 
number of Canadian provinces, and 
many other areas have good canoe coun- 
try to offer. Such country consists of 
a combination of woods and water, the 
latter preferably in the form of strings 
of connected lakes, ponds, rivers, and 
streams, along which cruises have been 
laid out and charted with camp sites, 
supply sources, and marked portages. 
Write travel bureaus and camps in the 
section you're interested in visiting to 
see what they offer, and choose accord- 
ingly. 


(anes provide cabins or lodging and 
meals and often conduct canoe 
cruises; outfitters supply complete out- 
fits or as much as you require, sell pro- 


visions at reasonable prices, and can 
supply you guides. Reliable ones will 
advise you intelligently if you'll state 


the time you have available, number in 
your party, whether you want an active 
or a leisurely outing, and tell something 
of your experience, if any. They are 
usually anxious to supply you the serv- 
ices of a guide, indeed for some cruises 
a guide is a requirement. However, if 
you do not care to have one along, and 
have had little or no experience with 
canoes but do know something about 
woodcraft, you can pick up the rudi- 
ments of canoeing by choosing a camp 
out of which you can make short cruises 
and day paddles. If you have had some 
experience, but it has been confined to 
lakes and ponds, select a cruise which 
does not entail much white-water work. 
Or, should you wish to tackle a more 
strenuous one, have a guide along for at 
least the first time in such going: he will 
be worth more than his wages not only 
for the work he'll do but for what you 
can learn of canoeing and woodcraft by 
watching him. 

A long cruise need not necessarily be 
a hard one, or a short one easy; descrip- 
tions of cruises in state or resort folders 
will indicate what can be expected in 
the way of rough water and portages 
under normal stream conditions. Arti- 
cles on canoe cruising appearing fre- 
quently in this magazine will yield useful 
information for even the experienced 
paddler. 

Outfitters usually rent a canoe for $1 

(Continued on next page) 
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Get into the Swing! 


BUY A WOLVERINE BOAT 
THIS YEAR 


Sensationally new Weldwood skiffs ranging in 
sizes from 8’ to 14’, priced from $43.50 up. Com- 
bination sailboats and super deluxe outboards to- 
gether with rowboats, fast outboards, dinghies, 
low priced inboards, and sailboats that are built 
to sell at a price and still give you years of satis- 
faction, It is no secret that Wolverine boats are 
built from the finest selected materials obtaina- 
ble, built to give you speed, safety, comfort and 
long life at no extra cost. The swing is definitely 
to Wolverine. boats and wise buyers evervwhere 
are realizing this extra value and demana their 
quality. If you are interested in better buiit ooats 
at lower prices we suggest that you 


communicate with us at once and 


we will send you our beautiful new D 
catalog which should be your buy- 
er’s guide for 1942. Over 50 mod- 
els to choose from, canvas or all 


wood. 
Write Dept. H, Wagemaker Company 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 











BETTER BUILT- SAFER 
PRICED 


TO SELL 


~— "15 
WATER / MASTER 


12 & 14 FT. v-zorrom Boats 
Hered Why -So light one mancan 


place it on a car-top—so sturdy it gives 
extra years of trouble-free service. Con- 
Structed entirely of marine plywood and 
clear pine; caulking and soaking elimi- AY 
mated. No nails—up to 1300 cadmium 
plated screws for greater durability. 
Fast, planes easily, maneuverable, 
Stable. Ideal for oars or outboard motor. 
Roomy comfort for 3 to 5, No Federal g. 
use tax. An amazing value! 


LITERATURE w Marine Craft & Manufacturing Co. of America 
Freel Depth 725 West 13th : 
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Street, Chicago 








Efe STAR PETAL © 
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New full length STAMPED-IN SPRAY RAILS. Eliminate 
spray — make STARS speedier, easier to handle, 
steadier and stronger with no added weight. Offered 
on cartop models, outboards with rocker keel, row- 
boats, fishing and resort boats. Air chambers make 
them unsinkable. Leakproof seams—no wood to rot— 
no upkeep cost. Sturdy, lightweight. 

STAR METAL BOAT CO., 135 Cottage Ave., Goshen, Ind. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY! 












$4.10 SIX SCOTTIES 
TO WHITTLE 


A new Kit contain- 
ing material for 
whittling SIX in- 

teresting little 

Scottie dogs, 

each in different 

characteristic 

pose. Each Scot- 

tic is about 2 
inches long and 
the six wood 
blocks supplied, 

cut to the correct outline. 






PosTPaio 











are ready 
Nothing else needed but a pocketknife. 
Complete Kit containing 6 shaped blocks, 


paint and brush, pocket sharpening 
stone, material for eyes, and complete 
illustrated step-by-step instructions will 
be sent for only $1.10 postpaid in the 
United States or Canada. Get started in 
this new Hobby NOW. It’s easy with this 
new Kit. 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 52 

353 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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|a day, a tent for 50 cents, cooking outfit, 


50 cents, and blankets, 30 cents a pair. 
If you don’t want to make a round trip, 
most places will take over their outfits 
at the end of a cruise for a reasonable 
charge to cover return transportation. 
Some camps make a flat rate for cruises 
taken out from them—perhaps $9 a day 
for one person or $12 for two, to include 
a guide, canoe, tents, sleeping bags, cook- 
ing utensils, and all provisions. The only 
extra here might be the cost of carries 
encountered on some of the cruises. 
To give you just one example, famed 
145-mi. Allagash River, Me., cruise, 
beginning at Northeast Carry on the 
upper end of Moosehead Lake and 
ending at Fort Kent on the Canadian 
border, rated as at least a two-week trip, 
could be made last year by two persons 
with one guide along for $285, including 
$98 for guide’s wages, $54 for all grub, 
and about $70 for transporting outfit by 
boat and team to the start of the cruise 
and on carries, and for return fare of 


| guide and gear—the rest going for rental 
'of outfit, and odds and ends, including 


even two tishing licenses. 

If you ple : to go to a resort, judge the 
boating it will offer from its location. 
Some resorts are on only small, isolated 
ponds, although one wouldn’t think so 
from their literature, so look up a large 
atlas at your local library to see for 
yourself. Avoid one on a large body of 
unsheltered water, unless it is located 
on a bay or inlet off this or has suitable 
craft for open-water going, as there are 
bound to be days when you could not 
use a small boat in open water, yet could 
amuse yourself knocking around on a 
protected bay or harbor. An ideal lo- 
cation would be on a small lake or large 
pond into which a stream or river flows 
to connect with other bodies of water. 
Resorts which have good boats and 
motors usually mention it in their litera- 
ture. Rates will run from $12 to $25 and 
upward a week for meals and a room or 
cabin, with some places charging $1 a 
day for use of a boat, which may or 
may not include rental fee for an out- 
board motor as well. 


OME men find it a good plan to have 

a motor of their own—even if no 
boat—to take to such a place, as there 
may be enough boats to go around but 
too few motors or perhaps unreliable 
ones. If you buy a motor with this in 
mind, select one of from 3 to 5 horse- 
power rather than a very small engine, 
because boats about the average resort 
are likely to be heavy, hard to drive. If 
canoes only are supplied, or if you pre- 
fer that type boat, you can safely select 
a very small motor, and probably will 
be wise to take along a low-price canoe 
bracket to mount it on. 

If the resort is on a large body of 
water, it may have a cruiser or large 
open boats in which guests are taken on 
fishing trips and exploring cruises. Or 
a camp so located may have some ar- 
rangement with local party-boat owners 
to take out guests. Camps of either type 
are located on any of the Great Lakes, 
along the New England coast, in the 
Puget Sound country of Washington, 
and on good-size inland lakes such as 
Moosehead in Maine and Lake of the 
Woods on the Minnesota-Canada border, 
where many camps have their 40 to 50- 
ft. cruisers or even houseboats to rent 
out. If your atlas indicates the camp is 
on really open water, find out in advance 

(Continued on next page) 





Chris-Craft 32-4t. De Luxe "Cabin Cruiser’’—ideal 


for Coast Guard Auxiliary Patrol $4490 


duty. Price with 95-h.p. engine 


— & 
A, 4 nea? 





New 26-ft. De Luxe Enclosed Cruiser with Dinette. 


A real family boat, sleeps 4. $2445 


Speeds to 21 m.p.b. Priced from 





New 18-ft. De Luxe Utility Boats, De Luxe Navy 


Top shown, with side and aft cur- 
$1295 


tains, extra. Speeds to 32 m.p.h. 
Priced from > ° ° ° ° 





New Chris-Craft 17-ft. Special Runabout. Speeds 


to 36 m.p.h. Priced from $1095. 
ot, Sake = 9998 
While Chris-Craft factories are work- 
ing full speed ahead on military boats 
you can get delivery of your new 
Chris-Craft Runabout, Utility Boat, 
Express Cruiser or Cruiser, from deal- 
er stocks . .. Buy Now—See the near- 
est Chris-Craft dealer today (write 
the factory for nearest dealer’s name) 
for a new Chris-Craft or for service 
on your present boat. 


All prices f.0.b. factory—subject to change 
without notice. 


CHRIS-CRAFT 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORP., 2505 Detroit Rd., Algonac, Mich. 
WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 
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FOR 


OUTBOARDS 


Eliminate spark plug problems, 
before they arise, with this 3-point 
rule for outboards: 


1. Have your plugs cleaned, and the gaps 
two or three times during the 
season. Registered AC Spark Plug 
Cleaning Stations — equipped with 
special tools, and the “know-how” 
—will do it for only Sc a plug. You'll 
find a station near your home. 


adjusted, 


2. Be sure your plugs are the right Heat 
Range. This is very important. When 
the Heat Range is right, you avoid 
excessive fouling, preignition, and 
rapid wear. In every outboard thread 
size, AC Plugs are available in a 
complete Heat Range. Consult your 
AC dealer. 


3. Specify AC Spark Plugs when you buy. 
You may as well have the advantages 
of AC compression tightness and 
electron-emitting electrodes. These 
features mean longer life and greater 
reliability. 

AC has notably improved its plugs 
for outboard service. Use them,— 
with the above rules,—and you're 
sure of good service. 


SPARK PLUGS 








SAVE GAS 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 


Better Vacations Afloat 


(Continued from page 85) 


about provisions made for getting out on | 


it in comfort and safety in large, sea- 


worthy boats. 


Cruise ships and charter boats that | 
take out parties, usually on sheltered- | 
water cruises, have established quite a | 


business in the New England states, in 
the Chesapeake Bay country, in the 
Great Lakes, and on the Gulf and Pacific 
coasts, and many of these waters are still 
entirely safe from enemy raiders. You 
may find accommodations on an old sail- 
ing ship of the commercial type con- 
verted for this business, or you can ar- 
range to go for a 10-day or 2-week cruise 
aboard a modern cruiser with the owner 
along as captain. Aboard either you'll 
be glad to do your share of the work in- 
volved in sailing or running the boat, al- 
though you aren’t required to do so, and 
not only have a pleasant vacation for all 
members of the family but gain valuable 
experience which will always be useful 
in handling a smaller boat. Invariably 
a couple of open boats, perhaps with out- 
boards, are taken along for side trips 
and guests’ use. 

Cruises along these lines can best 
be found out about by contacting parties 
advertising in different yachting pub- 
lications or by writing to their editors. 
The main thing, after satisfying your- 
self as to the suitability of the boat, the 
nature of the waters to be cruised, and 
perhaps the congeniality of others going 
along, is to make your arrangements in 
ample time to assure dates coinciding 
with your vacation. References are 
usually exchanged, and a deposit paid to 
reserve your berth. Considering only 
the better boats, rates run from $25 a 
person a week upward. 

If you have a boat of your own that 
can be transported, plan your vacation 
to make full use of it. Choose a resort 
located on a waterway which will give 
you ample running range through in- 


hibit the use of outboards on some small 
lakes, and this is another reason why 
you should find out in advance about 
boating possibilities wherever you're 
going. Or, instead of basing your beat 
at a resort, you may find it well worth 
while to have it trucked to some place 
from which you can start out on a 





lengthy cruise. One might run down the 
Ohio or Mississippi Rivers as far as one’s 
time will allow, or explore their tribu- 
tary rivers. The Finger Lakes, Lake 
Champlain, Chesapeake Bay, and the in- 
land waterways from New Jersey south 
to Florida, are but a few other interest- 
jing possibilities for sheltered-water 
| cruising. 


ITH an open runabout you can lay 
| out a “suitcase cruise” which will 
| allow you to stop at and enjoy the com- 
| forts of a hotel each night, or you can 
|take a camping outfit along to be in- 
| dependent of crowded resorts. You can 
|even avoid having to retrace your route 
| by arranging to have your boat trucked 
back home again from wherever you 
| leave off. If you own a cruiser, however 
|small, and haven’t planned a vacation 
| cruise in it, you are missing one of the 
best features of cabin-boat ownership. 


teresting country, and one likely to pro- | 
vide good fishing. Local ordinances pro- | 


If you’ve exhausted the possibilities of | 


| your local waters, and they aren’t con- 

nected with others, rates for trucking 
even sizable boats are reasonable, espe- 
cially if you can locate some shipyard or 
(Continued on next page) 








‘Buy yor BOATS aw 
OUTBOARD| MOTORS ON 






Acme e Bair & Edgerton ¢ Water- 
Master @ Fellow & Stewart 
e Kalamazoo e Old Town e Penn 
Yan @ Pioneer e Star e Wagemaker 
e Evinrude Motors 
Fae. WHELEN CO. Inc. 
ibox 0-116 FPA a er 


HIPPEWA 


PATENTED 



















LIGHTER ... MORE DURABLE . .. BETTER PERFORMANCE 


The original patented synthetic-bound veneer boat. 
Made of a new mc used in aeroplanes. No con- 
traction or expansion. No soaking to prevent leakage. 
Will not water log.. One man can handle—easily 
transported on top of car. Easier rowing—takes less 
outboard a power and no vibration. Exclusive 
atented “V” bottom and * *M” stern avoids skidc ding. 
Boat et “plane out” perfectly or “bank in” on 
ng . any speed. See ane or write for folder 


on Boa addle-boards . . . Aquaplanes, etc. 


Cc. Ss. amy GORDEN &SON e EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 



























ON AND OFF IN A JIFFY— 
WITHOUT REMOVING MOTOR FROM BOAT 
This entirely new type troller gives slower speed 
while motor runs faster and surer. Cast the weedy 
spots and let your motor run. Nothing complicated— 
no changes to be made — fits in your pocket. Fits all 
fishing motors. If your dealer can't supply you, we 
will send post paid for $1.00 (no stamps) 


PETERSON SALES CO. 


376 N. E. Lincoln Minneapolis, Minn 














EXTRA 
TOUGH 
FOLDING 
CANVAS 
BOATS 
Light, easy to handle, flexible steel frame; carry by hand and 
on auto; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger than 
wood; used by U.S. and foreign governments A warded First 
Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fair. Send for Catalog 
KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 
490 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 










12 ft. Long - 45 ins. Wide - 16 ins. Deep 


A practical outboard motorboat and rowboat for every- 
one. As personal as your fly rod or gun. A solid planked 
Genuine Boat light enough for a man and woman to put 
onacar. Be free from the cost of rentals. Get afloat, 
anywhere, anytime, in a big, safe and comfortable boat. 
Free catalog also shows 44 models of inboards, outboards, 
rowboats, canoes, dinghies and sailboats. 


PENN YAN BOATS 12th St. Penn Yan. N. Y. 
















No leaks, seams, or soaking 


Plywood 

Fishing Skiffs 

$39.00 

The new combination of wood and plastic is molded 
into one inseparable piece giving great strength with 
very little weight. Beautiful molded mahogany run- 
abouts are capable of over 45 m.p.h. yet weigh only 125 
pounds. Manufecturers of a complete line of round bot- 
tom molded boats for sport, fishing, and hunting. Also 
knockdown kits, marine accessories, aquaplanes, and 
molded water skis. Write for folders describing 38 and 
50 pound molded hunting and portage boats. 


TAFT MARINE WOODCRAFT 
3733 CHICAGO AVE.,SO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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boat livery with facilities for unloading. 
One dollar a foot of length up to per- 
haps a 50-mi. radius is a typical trucking 
charge for heavy open boats and small 
cabin cruisers. 

So, unless you are a confirmed devotee 
of dude ranches or mountain resorts, 
plan your vacation with the water and 
a boat as an important part of it. 
Whether you use your own outfit or have 
to hire one, the cost need be little higher 
than that of an ordinary outing. The 
benefits in health, enjoyment, and morale 
will be immense.—J. A. Emmett. 


Sand and Gasoline Don’t Mix 


CCORDING to a National Outboard 

Association bulletin, the most com- 
mon reason why outboard fishing mo- 
tors get taken to the repair shop is sand 
in the gas tank. It’s recommended that 
reasonable care be exercised in filling 
the tank to keep out dirt and grit, a 
fine-mesh strainer in the funnel being 
good insurance against this kind of 
trouble.—J. A. E. 


Auswers to 
Boating Fans 


New Jersey Offshore Boat 


Question: I want an inexpensive boat for fish- 
ing along the New Jersey shore—say, up to 
about 10 miles out. I've seen plans for a 17%- 
ft. motor dory, and wonder if this would be 
suitable. If so, how much would a builder be 
likely to charge me for it? Would a 5-horse- 
power motor be large enough to drive it 9 to 10 
miles an hour? As an alternative, how about a 
20-ft. sea skiff?—M. S., New Jersey. 


Answer: Conditions vary so greatly at the 
different inlets along the New Jersey coast that 
the one you use will partly determine the type 
of boat. If conditions aren’t too severe, the mo- 
tor dory will do nicely; if they are, the 20-ft. 
sea skiff with good inboard power should be 
considered. Materials for the dory would prob- 
ably cost you about $50, and the builder would 
charge you another $50 or so to build it—per- 
haps more. 

As for an engine for it a 5-horsepower in- 
board will cost about $175 with fittings, plus 
about $70 more for a reverse gear if wanted. 
The 5 will give you the speed mentioned under 
favorable conditions, but for bucking head seas 
a 10-horsepower two-cylinder model would be 
better, costing you something more than $300 
complete. As for the sea skiff, it would cost 
about twice as much as the dory, and should 
have about 25 horsepower. If you couldn’t 
swing the cost of this engine, you might use a 
car conversion or a used boat engine to start 
with. 

I suggest that you visit builders around the 
inlet you plan to use, getting their advice and 
prices on the best boat for your purpose. Also 
talk to other fishermen in the area and see what 


they’re using.—J. A. E 


Trailer or Car-Top Rack? 


Question: I am thinking of building a 12-ft. 
boat of marine plywood, to be powered by a 
small outboard or possibly later by a light in- 
board motor. Can such a boat be made light 
enough for car-top carrying?—R. L. B., Tenn 


Answer: While you can build a plywood 
boat for outboard use, light enough to be car- 
ried on a car, you'll find it difficult to keep the 
weight down on one designed for inboard use. 
For the lighter boat, I'd advise a carrier fitted 
with rubber suction cups, but a trailer will 
probably be necessary with an inboard installa- 
tion. The average weight limit for loading on a 
car top is 100 lb. The stronger construction re- 
quired to put an inboard in the boat, together 
with the weight and bulkiness of shaft, strut, 
and propeller, makes a trailer advisable.—J.A.E. 
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FOR A WEEKEND “AWAY FROM IT ALL”. YOU 
CAN’T BEAT A SMOOTH-RUNNING OUTBOARD! 


TART THE MOTOR...head her 
S nose out towards where the 
big fish are really biting ... then 
settle back, relax,and enjoy your- 
self—boy, that’s the life! 

And an outboard’s better than 
ever when you treat it right. Use 





EXCLUSIVELY RECOMMENDED BY 
LEADING OUTBOARD MAKERS 


good oil and gasoline — in the 
right mix. Give it rich, tough 
Mobiloil Marine to retard wear 
...resist carbon formation...help 
keep your motor “peppy.” 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Ine. 


Motor Boat Division, Lubricating Department, 
26 Broadway, New York City. 


——_5) . —<—<, 
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Mobiloil 








SOCONY- Vacuum o1L COMPANY! 
“ee MADEINUSA 
— —— 
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© Hook EM 
ano [00K EM 


THE INDIAN WAY 


@ Ger the ring of a reel and 
the thrill of a creel that’s 
loaded with silvery fighters. 
Then paddle to camp and 
kindle a fire and sample the 
Redskin’s pleasures. @® 

The dip of a blade and an 
Old Town leaps ...a flick of the wrist 
and she wheels. Here’s the birchbark’s 
twin, made tough and strong for fishing 
and fun on the water. Easy to own. 
Inexpensive to keep for years of use. 


FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of canoes 


for paddling, sailing or outboards, Also out- 


board boats, including big all-wood family 
boats. Sailboats. Rowboats. Dinghies. Write 
today. Address Old Town Canoe Company, 


875 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine, 








Thompson Boats 


“is — 
$75 
and up 


All popular models, canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
strong and durable. Many color combinations 


Rowboats 
$48 





and up 
Most complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 


prices. 
Outboard 
Boats Ge wn - 
and up 
THOMPSON BOATS HAVE FULL LENGTH SPRAY 
RAILS. KEEP PASSENGERS PERFECTLY 
DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS 
ALSO SAIL BOATS-— Today's seven most popular models, 
Olympic, Snipe. Comet, National, Sea Gull, Lightning and 


Red He ad. ¢ omplete with sail, mast and rigging, at low 
money-saving prices.W rite for complete Thompson Catalog. 


THOMPSON BROTHERS BOAT MFG. CO. 
Large Factories — Write to Either Place 
118 Elm St. 
CORTLAND, N.Y. 





218 Aon’ St 


RIEIPRE RESORT 
Catalog Free 
Save Money 

Prompt Shipment 







(115) 
Please state the 


kind of boat you 
are interested in 


Lite 


Mention Outdoor 


When Writing . Advertisers 


PIONEER 


NON "4, 


S/INKABLE 





. . 

Get Aboard This Magic Carpet! 
You'll be carried away—to the land of happiness—when 
you step into a PIONEER BOAT! For 31 years, America’s 
outstanding values in Row Boats, mr Fishing, In- 

° ard, Sail and Play Boats! Will not sink! Low 
Cost! Always ready to use! Endorsed by teading 
summer camps and resorts! ‘‘Relax—Go Boating’! 

PIONEER MFG. CO. 
125 Perry St. Middlebury, Ind. 
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So the Possum’s 
a Pushoveré 


(Continued from page 38) 


one to slay in cold blood Tom and that 
werewolf, Pansy, and the other to take 
that little possum apart bone by bone 
to see what made it tick. 

I inched my way up the trunk of the 
tree to where the bole was slender 
enough to rock to and fro. Leaning my 
weight against it, I started to give Br’er 
Possum a ride. He just took a firmer 
grip and leered at me. But I was too 
mad now to give up easily. Breaking off 
a small branch, I prodded my victim 
until he became giddy and lost his grip. 
Down he went and I heard Pansy clamp 
down on him, and Tom kicking her off. 

The descent was as tedious and pain- 
ful as the climb had been. When I re- 
gained the ground, Tom was snickering. 

“T knew he was a small ’un. They allus 
climb the tallest tree in the county!” 

Sage advice, indeed! And well-timed! 

As if to bear witness to Tom’s wood- 
lore, the next possum we caught was in 
a hazel thicket, not much more than 
seven feet from the ground. We shook 
him out in jig time, and the big faker 
laid on his back, feet up in the air, as 
if he had been dead for weeks. Pansy 
tried nipping at him, hoping to get a 
fight. It was no use; just like trying to 
argue with a cigar-store Indian. So Tom 
whacked him over the neck with the ax 
handle, and we started homeward. The 
latest addition to our night's bag weighed 
about eight pounds. 

You see what I mean by “occupational 
hazards”? Well, they weren’t over yet. 

The first thing that happened when we 
arrived home was that I had to strip 
naked in the back yard while Tom—who 
was as pure-smelling as an Easter lily— 
went into the house to fetch me a fresh 
suit of overalls. Just try putting on a 
September Morn act when the frost is 
beginning to turn the grass white—you'll 
get the idea. 

Next: My clothing was buried in the 
ground for three days. That beats the 
dry cleaners all hollow. And if you don't 
forget where you've buried them, they’ll 
be perfectly respectable duds again. 


HEN I was finally admitted to the 
house, Tom went about his work of 
skinning and stretching the pelts. Ordi- 
narily this work would be done outside, 
but there was a compromise, and he was 
permitted to do it on the back porch 
instead. Meanwhile, I washed up and 
tried to read the newspapers before the 
fireplace. Before long I experienced a 
peculiar itching sensation on my hands 
and face. But aside from some vigorous 
scratching, I paid no attention to it. 
The next morning I woke up looking 
like a leper. The campfire Tom and I 
had made, contained some _ poison-ivy 
vines and I'd been well smoked! I spent 
the next ten days in retirement plastered 
up with sugar-of-lead ointment. 

Well, when I finally got around again, 
my shins were still black and blue. I 
must have had enough hide peeled off 
them to half-sole the boots of six men. 

That’s what I mean by the occupa- 


tional hazards of possum hunting. I 
always return from a hunt in worse 
condition than the possums, but some- 


how I heal up in time for the next trip. | 


And my cherubic countenance—dripping 
possum grease—may not be something 
pretty to see, but it bears testimony to 
| my love of the sport. 

| O.K.! Have it your way. I'm nuts 
about possum hunting and I admit it! 
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Speed : Safety ° Comfort 


23 small boats and canoes from which to 
choose. Write for 1942 catalog. It’s FREE 


SHELL LAKE BOAT COMPANY 
112 N. Lake -- Shell Lake, Wisconsin 
BUILDERS OF BETTER BOATS FOR 45 YEARS 






















Canvas-covered mod- 
el and all-wood model. 
12 ft. Extremely light 
weight. Transom designed 
for outboard motor. Com- 
fortable for 4. 


OUTBOARDS and ROWBOATS 
Complete Line of fast outboards in st andere 
and de luxe models 12, 14 and 16 ft. Ea 
rowing rowboats 13, 14 and 15 fi.. adapt a 
for small motors. Also sailboats, ] 
Snipe, Condor, Griffin, Seagull, 


ning. Write for Catalog. Catalog 


DUNPHY BOAT CORP. 
322 Broad Street 
Oshkosh, Wis. 






BADLY WORN, TORN PROPELLERS — 


FULLY RESTORED ~*~ 


By the MICHIGAN 
MACHINED- PITCH Method 

17 Service Stations 
using the identical equipment on which 
the famous MICHIGAN MACHINED- 
PITCH propellers are made are ready 
to give you a guaranteed accurate job 
— within 24 hours if necessary — on 
any type or make of propeller, inboard 
or outboard. No charge for checking. 
Write for folder and name of nearest 
service station. 
MICHIGAN WHEEL CORPORATION 
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BIG MONEY Assembling 
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cut to-fit KI Y Kit 
WRITE easily assembled for p ; 
profit! Portat le, Seaworthy 
for big ast. Highest quality I 
illustrated } models 20 Ibs. to 45 open a 
works sy wt for 
I REE Ont rand “Mod “1s Doub! 
. . or Oa “ r 
Circulars! ". t ow Free lavishly il- 


low Factory ‘o-You soonae! 
. 15 S. Market St., Dept. 0-52, Chicago — 


lustrated circulars 





Fly Rod for Bass 


Separate chapters on the rod, reel, line, 


leader, 
and lures, particularly suited for bass fishing. 
Cal. Johnson has fly-fished hundreds of the best 
bass streams of this country, and the facts he 
states here are practical—based on experience. 
Tells you where and how to fly fish for bass, the 
“Art of Fly-Casting for Black Bass,” care of the 
equipment, clothing for the fly caster, and how to 
cook and preserve black bass. Everyone has his 
own ideas about bass, but you can well afford to 
read Johnson's recommendations no matter how 
much of an expert you are. 
Sent postpaid for 25c. Write Dept. 52 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


88 pages and cover. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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/ ~ “WINE WAS THE SLEEP 


A true experience of ROLAND WILSON, Littlefield, Texas 


G “DESPERATELY TIRED from a sick-bed vigil, I fell asleep 
while driving one night,’ writes Mr. Wilson. ‘““My car swerved 
..-mowed down four heavy highway markers... and crashed 
with terrific impact against a concrete culvert. Then it made 
a final crazy plunge to the bottom of an embankment. 





The word *‘Eveready” is a registered trade-mark of National Carbon Company, Inc, 





NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





I escaped death. 


FRESH BATTERIES LAST LONGER 


Success With Outdoor Portraits 


(Continued from page 33) 


can bring me so vivid a remembrance of 
Elmer as does this simple, unposed out- 
door portrait. 

Please notice how often I emphasize 
the words “unposed” and “simple.” 
You'll find, when you stop to think of it, 
that it’s not the unusual or spectacular 
pictures that bring out the warmest 
memories of your friends. Spectacular 
pictures—such as the photo of a hunter 
climbing dangerously over the face of a 
cliff—are interesting because they are 
spectacular. They would be just as in- 
teresting, or nearly so, if we were not 
acquainted with the climber at all. 


AN outdoor portrait is at its best when 
it shows a man doing some homely, 
recognizable thing that serves to remind 
us of the man himself. Perhaps he car- 
ries an old silver hunting-case compass, 
with a buckskin thong for a chain, as he 
climbs through the hills after deer. If 
you can catch him looking at that com- 
pass, while he stops to rest midway of a 
rock slide, you may get a picture that 
will make you smile each time you see it 
again in your album. You may get a 
picture that will make strangers say, 
“I'd like to know that fellow,” as I have 
had people say after seeing my outdoor 
portrait of Frank Fuller. 

Some photographers, taking this pic- 
ture, would have used a larger lens open- 
ing (faster stop) to shorten the focal 
range and put the background out of 
focus, blurring it together to form a 
more solid mass behind the subject. I 
may be wrong in preferring to have 
sharp definition in the background in 
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this case, but it seems to me that it is 
sufficiently monotonous in tone and char- 
acter not to be distracting, yet clear 
enough fo give a strong suggestion of 
rugged mountainous country. If you 
want to disagree with me, go to it. 

The outdoor portrait of Allen Erick- 
son, who claims te be a salmon fisher- 
man, illustrates a case when it seemed 
best to me that the background be 
blended and dulled as much as possible. 
If the line of peaks had been brought 
out in sharp black and white across the 
sky, the effect of the portrait would have 
been ruined. Your eyes would be drawn 
to the peaks, and not to the things 1 
wanted you to see—Erickson’s face, his 
hands, and his worn fishing clothes. 

My gallery of outdoor portraits would 
never be complete without Sparky the 
spaniel, who has long held the place 
closest to my heart. Looking back, a 
hundred memories of days afield with 
him come crowding up. Of times when 
we shivered together in a wintry duck 
blind, huddling close to cach other for 
warmth. Of the time when he hurt his 
foot, and I carried him in my arms 
through the brush. Of those innumer- 
able times when he came galloping back 
to me with a pheasant, a duck, or a quail 
held high and proudly in his mouth. 

Oddly, of all the pictures of Sparky 
that I have, the one I treasure most was 
taken in the summer in my own yard. 

I was going fishing. Sparky stood with 
his paws on the gate, heartbroken, 
wondering how I could ever go afield 
without him. I tried to explain. He 
listened patiently enough, but nothing 


© “DRAGGING MY USELESS legs... I 
managed to reach it. I flipped the switch 
...turned the light toward the road 
above and waved it weakly. People in 
a passing car saw the bright beam... 
came down and picked me up. I was 
badly injured, but thanks to depend- 
able ‘Eveready’ fresh DATED batteries 


(Signed) |, A 7 fe 





a “WHEN I CAME TO, my car was upside down beside me, a 
mass of crumpled junk. Spasms of pain wracked my body, 
and my legs were paralyzed. I realized that I needed help, 
but I was off the road, so motorists could not see me. Then 
...1 thought of the flashlight I always carry in my car. 
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could ever make him understand. That 
is my outdoor portrait of Sparky. 

To summarize, we may as well see 
what features are common to all of these 
outdoor portraits. For one thing, the 
subject in each picture fills at least two 
thirds of the vertical distance from top 
to bottom of the print. You don’t need 
anyone to tell you, “This is Frank Ful- 
ler.” You can see him, easily and clearly. 

Another point: In every case the sub- 
ject has been made the center of inter- 
est, and the background subordinated as 
much as possible. Interest has been 
focused on the subject by eliminating de- 
tail in the background, or by keeping 
the background free of strong contrasts. 

In three of the pictures there is noth- 
ing at all between us and the subject. 
That is, the foreground has been elimin- 
ated. A fire and a piece of toast separate 
us from Elmer—or rather, they lead us 
te him. They certainly do not interfere 
with our view. The locked gate between 
us and Sparky tells a story. 

In each of these pictures the subject 
is doing something. Nothing spectacular, 
nothing to take your attention from the 
subject, but in each case a simple, home- 
ly act that makes us feel we know him 
better. These characters are not stiff 
or inanimate or startling. They are 
natural and easily recognized. 


OU don’t have to make a trip into the 

wilderness to get outdoor portraits. 
You can take one the next holiday you 
go fishing with Jim Jones. You can take 
one on Sunday afternoon at the trap- 
shoot. And you'll be pleasantly surprised 
to find how much you will treasure these 
simple pictures, once you have them. 
They'll be worth far more, now and ten 
years from now, than an album full of 
landscapes, fallen game, and dead fish. 
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Fish Are Fine Eating, If... 


ISH make excellent camp meals with 

a few ifs—if you cook them as soon 

after catching as possible, if you 

keep them sweet and clean until 
served, if you use special measures to 
prevent bad flavor in certain varieties, 
and if you serve them in as many dif- 
ferent ways as you can. 

At times some of our best eating fish 
will taste poor. Several years ago a 
friend caught four bass from a small 
lake on his property and, as a special 
treat for me, fried them immediately. 
But instead of being a treat those fish 
were almost uneatable. My friend’s lake 
was filled with moss and decayed vege- 
tation, ard the bass had a muddy or 
moldy flavor that could have been re- 
moved by special care in cleaning. 

I like to scald and skin fish taken from 
muddy, mossy water. If the fish is a bass, 
I also remove most of the large bones 
before it is cooked. Bad-smelling slime 
should be washed from fish immediately. 
Don't let it dry on the scales. On the 
other hand, never wash fish caught in 
fresh, clear water. Washing may harm 
the natural good taste of the meat. An- 
other thing, if you remove the lining of 
the abdomen, many varieties of fish will 
taste better when they're cooked. 

In order to keep fish you've caught 
fresh in camp, you must protect them 
from moisture and heat. Clean the fish, 
cut off their heads, wipe dry inside and 
out, and hang in a cool, shady place. If 
you expect to carry fish home from your 
camp, take a supply of paper. Parch- 
ment is best, but plain wrapping paper 
will do. Clean fish, wipe dry inside and 
out, and rub a little salt along the spine. 
Wrap each fish separately in paper so 
it can’t touch another, tie the wrapped 
fish in a bundle, and fold it inside your 
camp blanket for insulation against the 
sun. Packed this way, fish can be safely 
carried on short journeys. 

Use ice for longer trips back home— 
or, better still, dry ice. Wrap cleaned fish 
in paper and lay in a box. Wrap the dry 
ice in paper and place on top of the fish. 
Then spread blankets or your tent over 
the box but don’t seal it tight. If you use 
plain ice, pack the fish so they can not 
get wet or absorb moisture from the 
melting ice. 

Small, slippery fish are scaled more 
easily if you shove a stick down through 
the mouth to stiffen the body and press 
stick firmly down on a smooth surface. 
Larger fish are pinned to a stump top 
or log with the sharp tines of a fork 
thrust through gills or tail. Nail the tail 
of a catfish to the wood, and use pliers to 
help rip off its tough hide. An ordinary 
knife blade is a poor scaling tool because 
it is liable to cut into skin and flesh. Sev- 
eral bottle caps nailed to a small wood 
paddle still make one of the best scalers. 

To fillet or “steak” a good-size fish, 
take off the head, then cut deep on each 
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side of the large fins and pull them out 
with attached spines. Now make a full- 
length cut along each side of the back- 
bone. Deepen this cut down to the ribs 
and, using their curve as a guide for 
your knife, follow them until you have 
freed the entire slab of meat on each 
side of the fish, making two steaks that 
are almost if not entirely boneless. Large 
fillets, or good-size unfilleted fish are cut 
into serving pieces before frying. Small 
fish can be fried whole, if you cut 
through their backbones in a few places 
to prevent curling in the skillet. Medium- 
size tish are split in halves and then cut 
in pieces of convenient size to fry. 
Frying is the most popular way to 
cook fish in camp because it is quickest 
and easiest. Fried fish are fine unless 
you let them absorb grease and become 
soggy. To prevent this, wipe each piece 
of meat dry and drop it in very hot fat. 
Put the pieces in one at a time so you 
will not cool down the fat. Salt the fish 
when it is turned. A high-temperature 
cooking fat is better than butter or lard. 
Take some paper towels to camp, and 
lay fried fish on them for a minute after 
cooking to absorb the free grease. 
Before fish are fried, they can be 
dipped in beaten egg, then rolled in 
flour, corn meal, or bread crumbs. A 











common mistake in frying fish is to cook 
them overlong. As soon as the outside 
is browned, test the meat with a fork. 
If flesh separates cleanly from the bones, 
it is done. This test can be made on fish 
cooked by any method—boiled, broiled, 
or baked, as well as fried. 

But no matter how well they are 
cooked, fried fish eventually pall on 
campers’ appetites. There’s no excuse 
for this, because you can prepare fish in 
several different ways without much 
trouble. For instance, pot-baked fish 
have a distinctive, welcome taste. You 
put a thick slice of salt pork or bacon in 
a heavy kettle and lay on top about 4 
lb. of cleaned fish cut in serving-size 
chunks. Salt and cook over a slow fire 
for about 20 minutes. In the meantime 
fry a sliced onion in your skillet, add a 
small can of Italian-type tomato paste, 
pepper, several chopped pickles or olives, 
and the juice of half a lemon or 6 table- 
spoons vinegar. Pour this sauce over the 
baked fish when it is served. 

Plain boiled fish are quite tasty if 
served with lemon or vinegar sauce and 
plenty of salt. Use fairly large fish. 
Clean and wrap in parchment paper or 
sew inside a cloth bag, which prevents 
the flesh falling to pieces. Start cooking 

(Continued on page 92) 





For that guides’ special, planked fish, split a big one, tack to a slab facing the fire, 
and baste frequently. Small fish may be held on a stick while you use a bottle-cap scaler 
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GOOD EATS— 
AT HOME or AFIELD 


Baked Beans De Luxe 


I know three cooks who have made 
their reputation on this recipe. If they 
served beans like this in the service, all 
those old jokes about army beans would 
never have been started. 


2 lbs. Great Northern beans 

1 lb. bacon 

1 large bottle catsup 

2 teaspoonfuls salt 

1%, cup molasses or brown sugar 
1 large onion 

1 teaspoonful dry mustard 


Soak beans overnight. In the morning 
bring to a boil with water and 1 tea- 
spoonful baking soda. Pour off soda 
water, rinse in hot water, add all in- 
gredients named above, put in enough 


simmer slowly for 4% hours or longer. 
Add water occasionally if needed. At 
home you can finish off beans half an 
hour in your oven—that’s optional. 


Fish Chowder 


If you fried more fish than the gang 
could eat at noon, make the rest into a 
chowder for night. Or boil fresh fish un- 
til meat can be flaked from the bones. 


1 cup flaked fish 

3 potatoes 

% can corn 

1 cup evaporated milk 
1% Ib. butter 

1 large onion minced 
Salt and pepper 





Dice potatoes and boil with minced 
onion until potatoes are about half done. 
Then add fish, corn, butter, milk, salt, 
pepper. Simmer until vegetables are 
done. 


Woodchuck Pot Roast 





Give this one the brush-off and you'll 
miss some pretty swell 


‘chucks up near the top of the list. The 
animal should be half to three-quarters 
frown. Disjoint meat and soak an hour 
in cold water containing half a cup of 
vinegar and a teaspoonful of baking 
soda. Salt and pepper the pieces, roll 
them in flour and put in hot fat in which 
you have previously browned a small 
clove of garlic. When meat is browned 
on both sides, put cover on your heavy 
skillet or Dutch oven and simmer until 
meat is tender. Add a little water as 
needed. Just before serving, season with 
Worcestershire sauce and chunks of 
butter.—Don Richards. 
— 





eating. Con- | 
noisseurs of wild game often put young 








water to cover beans half an inch, and | 





PERFECTED 


FOR YOUR 





ENJOYMENT BY 


For life in camp or on the trail the Indian’s 
axe was his most cherished and indispen- 
sable tool. It was perfectly designed for 
the hunt—for war—for craftsmanship. 


In the Tommy Axe and Tomahawk, 
we have marvelously improved the 






TRUE TEMPER 





A powerful chopping tool—equally powerful for 
heavy driving. The forged, milled claws make it a 
world’s champion ripper and nail puller. Superb 
in beauty, usefulness and value for the camp, the 
home, the outdoor trip—to carry on the belt, in 
pack sack, or in the car. Weight—1% Ibs., length 
—14 inches—each 
sheath 7 5c additional. 


$2.00. Genuine saddle leather 


/RUE IEMPER 


Indian hand axe—yet kept its perfect 
design. Both are forged from finest axe 
steel, tempered, polished, ground and 
whetted—then finished in satin smooth, 
rustless black. Handles, new profes- 
sional design, select all white hickory. 





Thin, keen, deep blade has the bite of a hungry 
lion. Dynamic balance gives double power in 


chopping. Hand-crafted, designed and _ bal- 
anced a$ carefully as a surgeon's knife for 
either forceful or delicate cutting. The ideal 
belt axe—light, graceful, powerful. Weight 
—1 Ib., 6 oz., with 14-inch handle — each 
$1.75. Genuine saddle leather sheath 60c. 
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See the Tommy Axe and the Tomahawk at your home store where sporting goods are sold. 
If not yet in stock, we will send either postpaid in U.S. A. on receipt of list price and your 
dealer's name. Write, Makers of TRUE TEMPER PRODUCTS, 2001 Keith Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


EE A ST 
Gentlemen: Send me postpaid | only Tommy 

. Axe [ }] Tomahawk [ ] (check which). If 
genuine saddle leather sheath is desired, 
\ include for Tommy Axe 75¢{. ) for Toma- 
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hawk 60c { J. Total enclosed___. | 
Name l 
Street | 
i City = | 
State ] 
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BETTER 
PICTURES 





a WESTON Exposure Meter 


assures correctly exposed pictures 
with still and movie cameras! 


The step which will make photography easy for 
you... enable you to get correctly exposed 
pictures every time ... is to use a WESTON 
Exposure Meter. By simply pointing this com- 
pact meter at any scene or subject it instantly 
measures the light and gives the correct camera 
settings to use for excellent picture results. 
Thus, all your stills or movies will be clear and 
rich in detail .. . exactly as you want them to 
be. No more picture disappointments .. . no 
wasted film . . . because of incorrect exposure. 
A free booklet containing helpful information, 
is available. Write to . . . Weston Electrical 
Instrument Corporation, 645 Frelinghuysen 
Avenue, Newark, New Jersey. 











Lost directions often 
cause miles of wasted 
travel and delay. Mo- 
torists everywhere are 
depending upon the 
Hull Streamline Auto 
Compass to keep them 
on the right road. 
Write for Name of 
Nearest Dealer. 


Pon; 













HULL MFG. CO., P. O. Box 246-P5, WARREN, OHIO 





DICE « CARDS 


@| Perfect Dice, Magic Dice, 
Magic Cards 


FREE! «= 





' BACKS Inks, Daubs, 
72-PAGE ee A Poker Chips, Gaming 
Layouts, Dice Boxes, 





CATALOG |@ ot 


Counter Games, Punch- 
boards 








K. C. CARD CO. 1220 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
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O out where 
the trout fight a 
little harder, up where the 
days stretch a little longer— 
that’s where the rest begins. 
With your Ta-pat-co sléep- 
ing bag you have sleeping 
comfort with you. At the 
close of the day when hap- 
pily tired muscles welcome a 
well-earned rest, you spread 
your Ta-pat-co under the 
roof of the star-studded sky 
and there, hovered by the 


without 2 


pick up wild 


outspread wings of giant 
trees, you sleep. Go to your 
sporting goods dealer—add 
a Ta-pat-co to your sports 
equipment now. 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. 
Dept. 54 Greenfield, Ohio 


THE oo FOR THE 
ourooor de’! apat«deg irr 
BED 


MAN 
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READ THE 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG TODAY. 





|}and tack to the slab skin down. 







How to call wild ducks 
call—weigh 
fish without scales 
rabbits— 
and 100 other DO’S and 
DON’TS for your safety, 
pleasure and comfort on 
outdoor trips. Write for 
your FREE copy. Address 


| vor. 





|of your fire. 





Fish are 
Fine Eating, If... 


(Continued from page 90) 


in cold salted water. Use clean sea wa- 
ter if you’re camping on the coast. Sim- 
mer slowly about 20 minutes. Half a 
cup of vinegar in the water improves 
the taste of boiled fish. Serve with a 
sauce made of 1 part lemon juice and 2 
parts melted butter. Campers can pro- 
| cure powdered lemon juice from large 
| outfitters when it is not practical to 
'earry fresh fruit. Coarse-meated fish 
are usually more tasty when boiled than 
when fried. 

Fish left over from any meal need not 
be wasted. You can cream fried, boiled, 
or baked fish by flaking the meat and 
heating it up in a white sauce made of 
shortening, flour, water or milk, minced 
onion, sliced boiled eggs, salt and pepper. 
Any home cook will show you how to 
easily and quickly prepare a “white 
sauce.” 





ISH can be steam-baked without oven 
or pot. Take parchment or Manila pa- 
per to camp. Clean the fish, but leave 
the heads and fins on. Salt and pepper 
inside and out, and roll each fish in three 
thicknesses of paper. If you use wrap- 
| ping paper, grease the inside surface 
with butter or lard so the fish won’t 
stick to it. Tie the paper-covered fish in 
a bundle and wrap in cloth, wrap again 
in paper, dip the bundle in water until 
outside paper and cloth are saturated, 
then bury in a bed of mixed coals and 
ashes. Heap a few live coals on top and 
cook about 30 minutes. Each fish must 
be wrapped separately and the larger 
sizes are best. 
A reflector oven bakes fish efficiently 
and easily. Salt the fish, rub with butter 


| 


or lard, and put in a shallow greased | 


pan. Expose to heat about 25 minutes. 
Turn the fish over and end for end often, 
so they cook evenly. If they stick to the 
pan, add more grease and a very little 
water. 

A favorite specialty of northern guides 
is planked fish. Anyone can duplicate 
that stunt. Just get a slab of wood (not 
pine) and heat it very hot. Clean the 
fish, split it down one side to open flat, 
Prop 
the plank on edge before your fire, and 
keep turning end for end so the fish 


with a piece of salt pork dipped in vine- 


| gar, or a cloth swab dipped in equal 


parts of melted fat and vinegar. 

Small fish can be broiled over a:. »pen 
fire on sticks. Clean, split open, put a 
piece of bacon or pork inside, impale the 


| fish on the pointed stick so the bacon = 
| held in place, and hold over your i re 


Flake off the charred skin before eating 
Fish can also be cooked without utensils 


| by coating them with mud or clay. Bur.’ 


in the ashes of your campfire, heap some 
live coals on top, and cook about 20 
minutes. The skin comes off with the 
hard clay and leaves the meat ready to 
eat, so you needn’t scale fish so cooked. 

Here’s a dandy recipe for early fall. 
Remove the ears of sweet or field corn 
from their husks carefully and put a 
cleaned, salted fish there. A slice of ba- 
con inside the fish will give it more fla- 
Dampen the husks and tie them 
around the fish, then bury in the coals 
Cook about 20 minutes, 
more or less—the time required to bake 
a fish always depends upon its size. This 
is another delicious combination of 
steamed and baked fish. 

(Continued on next page) 


| cooks evenly. Baste every half minute | 








B/G VALUE 


SUN-MADE 


SLEEPING 






More Features Sold by 
Dealers 


n Bags at 
a Soe Everywhere 


LOWEST PRICES Extra warmth and protec- 


tion. Strong, waterproof and mildew-proof. Well- 
filled and closely quilted. Zipper fastener with addi- 
tional button-down strip over fastener to keep out 
damp and cold. Pocket to insert air mattress. Canopy 
top serves as duffel bag. Write for folder. 

SUN 


TENT—LUEBBERT CO. 
363 - Gth St., San Francisco, Calif. 











Ready-Cut Log Cabins 


You can build a EPS, a 
handsome, rustic ‘ 
log cabin from 
whole solid logs 
at very low cost. 
We ship you logs 
and other materi- 
als cut-to-fit, also 
lettered and num- 
bered, making 
erection easy. 
Weathertight joints, 
with draft-proof 






chinker strips. Many 

different designs to choose from—as 
low as $424. Send 10c for catalog. 
PIONEER LOG CABIN CO. 


465 S. Saginaw St., Pontiac, Mich. 








DOWN - WOOL: KAPOK 


SLEEPING BAGS ;.27~ 


lh 





Why pay high prices? Buy direct and save! Highest quality 
DOWN filled bag. Warm, water repellent, windproof. 100 
Talon fastener with windflap. Roomy. Built for big men. Air 


mattress pocket. Side walls. 52” shelter half. Makes compact 


roll. $45.00 value. Our price only $29.98. Same bag Western 
WOOL Filled. $20.00 value. Our price only $15.98. Other 
bags as low as $8.49. Shipped C.O.D. Write for big FREE 
CATALOG. ALL BAGS 


IONEY-BACK GUARANTEED. 
1410 S.W. HARRISON ST.> PORTLAND. ORE 






ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO 
8-MILE RANGE—High Grade 


BINOCULARS 
10 Days’ Free Trial $4. 75 


Prepaid or C.0.D. 
Made in U.S. 
An old Reliable Firm offers High Pow- 
ered Binoculars with finely ground 30 
mm. Long Range LENSES which give 
a clear fleld of vision of 110 yds. at 1000 yds. distance. Op 
tically perfect. Center Focusing. Hinged Body for different 
width of eyes. Case & Straps included FREE. Guar. big value. 
Ideal for Hunting, Sports, etc. Money refunded if dissatisfied. 


BENNER & CO., B-14, Trenton, N. J. 


Build Your Own 
Cabins, Lodges, 
and Bungalows 


Complete plans for beginners. Step-by-step in- 
structions, designs for cabins, lodges, tourist homes, 
wayside stands bungalows. Every problem of loca- 
tion, drainage, water -upply. Low to cut and erect 
structure. All iabout floors, roofs, windows, doors. 
How tod whole job from foundation to chimney top. 
What t’ uc .side and outside. How to estimate costs 
hefore you start, what lumber to use, etc. Revelation 
in simplicity. Prepared by experts for Outdoor Life 
readers——as genuine as such a book can be made. 











SEND NO MONEY NOW. No money required with 
order unless you prefer. Just send coupon and pay 
postman $2.00 plus few cents postage when book 
arrives. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. If, after ex- 
amining this manual, you are not completely satisfied, 
return it and we guarantee to promptly refund your 
money ! 
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1 OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 52 1 
353 FOURTH AVENUE, 

| NEW YORK, N. Y. | 
Send me “HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES. 

| BUNGALOWS.” I will pay postman $2.00 plus a few ] 
cents postage when the book arrives. If dissatisfied you 

| guarantee to refund my money if I send the book back | 
within ten days. (If you prefer to pay now send $2.00 

| with order). ! 

| Name ida ci i 

| I sic esscscxstaneaicuesca nsdtadistesacnaniiciapiastideeniatinninpaidtiiads I 

| | 

[| City .. State 1 

{ “Orders from outside United States must be accom- | 

L panied by $2.00 Jj 
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Fish are 
Fine Eating, If... 


(Continued from page 92) 


If you catch a few more fish than you 
can eat immediately, pickle them for fu- 
ture consumption. Very small fish are 
pickled whole, larger fish are cut in 
serving-size pieces. Boil 3 cups vinegar, 
2 cups water, 2 teaspoons salt, 20 pepper- 
corns, 18 whole allspice, 5 bay leaves, 
and 3 slices of onion for 30 minutes. Add 
half a lemon, sliced, and boil 5 minutes 
more. 

Now remove the lemon, and add the 
fish slowly to the boiling liquid. Sim- 
mer until the meat is well done. Pack 
the fish in sterilized jars, add a few 
slices of onion and the lemon, and cover 
with the boiling liquid. Cover the jars 
but don’t seal. This recipe pickles about 
2 qt. of fish. They will keep several 
weeks stored in a cool place. 

A larger surplus of fish can be canned 
in glass jars by the same process used 
for other meat and vegetables. The fish 
should be absolutely fresh, and it is best 
to kill each with a knife as soon as 
caught. If the skin is tough, remove it 
completely, otherwise scaling should be 
sufficient. 

Remove the entrails and the lining of 
abdomen. Leave the backbone in small 
fish, remove it from large sizes. Cut the 
fish in jar-length pieces, and soak in 
brine made of % Ib. salt mixed in 1 gal. 
water. 

Drain after 30 minutes, pack in hot 
glass jars, alternating heads and tails in 
jar. Put skin side next to glass. Add 1 
teaspoon salt to each quart of fish. Don’t 
add water. Partly seal jars and process 
for 100 minutes in a steam pressure 
canner at 10 lb. pressure, or for 3 hours 
in a hot-water canner. Remove from 
canner and seal immediately. 

Since it is almost impossible to can 
fish in many camps, the best way to han- 
dle any considerable surplus there is to 
smoke them. An ingenious camper can 
rig up a makeshift smoking apparatus 
without too much trouble. The fish can 
be hung in a small tent, in a box, a bar- 
rel, or a tiny shanty made of slabs or 
bark. 

Should you use a box the fish can be 
laid on wire-bottom trays or on slender 
wood sticks. Build your fire in a pit and 
lead the smoke through a covered trench 
to the smoke box. Or use a small wood- 
burning camp stove set several feet 
away (not underneath), and run smoke 
pipe into one side of the smoking box, 
not through the bottom. 


LEAN fish to be smoked, but leave 

the skin on. Leave heads on small 
sizes. Split large fish in half or fillet 
them. Soak the meat overnight in a 
salt-and-water brine, 1 lb. salt to 1 gal. 
water. Then hang up to drain. When 
dripping ceases, put in the smoker and 
start your fire. Use dry wood, and then 
smother the blaze with slightly damp 
sawdust, green twigs, or green leaves. 
Don’t use pine needles. Apple, birch, 
and willow are good smoking fuels. Oak 
and pine are not. 

Turn the fish occasionally so all sides 
and ends are exposed equally to the 
smoke. Keep the fire low and smoky 
until the fish are dry and brittle. This 
will take at least 8 hours, probably long- 
er. Then finish the fish off with 30 min- 
utes of high heat to cook them. Wrap 
smoked fish loosely in paper and store 
in a dry place. They will keep a long 
time if protected from dampness.— 
Maurice H. Decker. 
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“Forget All About COLD Camp Nights— 
Snug In a WOODS Down Sleeping Robe’”’ 


“TURN in every night with pleasure. Get your right sleep. In any 

tent, lean-to, shack, cabin, camp or under the stars—enjoy home 
comfort in a right-weight famous Woods down-insulated sleeping 
robe. You'll have Nature’s best over-and-under protection, in genuine 
waterfowl down. Delightfully soft, light, warm, hygienic and draft- 
proof. Water-repellent cover. Durable lining. Easy to dry-clean. 
Made for round-the-world service. Six styles, eight adult sizes, 


weights 4 Ibs. to 15 Ibs.—choice for all seasons and climates. 








-—_ ASK YOUR DEALER 









in Canada, 








SUMMER CALLS! 


Time for fishing, hiking, week-end 
camping ... and planning that out- 
doors vacation! Get prepared at once! e 


Let ‘‘Abercrombie’s Camp’’ supply 
you with a complete line of equipment 
manufactured under the personal su- 
pervision of experienced craftsmen. 
Send for free copy of our new catalog 
which illustrates over 300 items in- 
cluding tents, sleeping bags and robes, 
cots, clothing, packs, axes, ete. Spe- 
@ «ix attention given to orders from 
men in the service. Write Dept. OL5. 








~— 


David T. Abercrombie Co. ¥ 
311 Broadway New York City 














Mention Outdoor Life 
When Writing Advertisers 
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ann arbor michigan 





“CHOOSING YOUR CAMERA” 
geet Write for thit 32 poge booklet » «© 
7 
4 


¢ 


Or order direct—no shipping charge in U. S. 
Sleeping Robes, $9.75 to $71.50. Catalog FREE. 
WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd. 

410 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Ottawa, Ont. 









why men who live in the great outdoors 
choose BASS Moccasins. First, they're 
the most comfortable you can find! 
They're built right... true-moccasin 
construction they call it... means a 
single piece of comfortable leather 
cradles your foot. And they are sewn 
by hand. Can't tell me that real hand 
craftsmanship can be beat... no sir! 
Wear ‘em yourself, and see! 


FREE... Illustrated book full of hand- 
some, long-wearing BASS Outdoor 
Footwear for men and women. Write 
G. H. Bass & Co., 155 Canal Street, 
Wilton, Maine. 
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BASS RANGER 

















FINE AMERICAN MADE CAMERAS 


















repair, recondijion, resell CARL ZEISS 
optical instruménts — binoculars, rifle- 
scopes, telescopes, microscopes, etc. 
Also ZEISS IKON Cameras 
CARL ZEISS Inc., Dept. R-4-5 
485 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Basket yourself 










BOX 584 


“GREAT NEW 


chanics, car owners, sports- 


MAKE YOUR OW 
AND SAVE MONEY 


» With this handy INDIAN PACK BASKET 
KIT you can make a genuine Mohawk Pack 


ASS 


TRUE MOCCASINS 
SPORTOCASINS for 


AND OTHER FINE OUTDOOR FOOTWEAR 





Golf, SKI BOOTS 





Mention Oxtdvor Lifé 
When Writing Advertisers 


N PACK BASKET 


o oe QUlckiy ... easily... 


at half the cost of one ready-made, This 
compact kit contains all materials you need 
with easy-to-follow directions and illus- 
trations. Articles carried in this type of 
basket won't crush. Only $2 postpaid, 
Send order today to: 

MOHAWK BASKETRY 


VAN BUREN, MAINE 





GIVES FREE USE OF BOTH HANDS! 


Rex Ristlite snaps on like ful plastic. 98¢ —wherever 
a wristwatch! Throws 500 flashlights are sold. 


ft. beam. A boon to me- Fi asniighT COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Dept. O, Jersey City, N. 1 





men, housewives, Army, 
Navy men! G. E. pre- 
focused bulb. Light color- 











Batteries 


6 ° at any ae) 
Ristlite > 


ALSO STANDS ALONE 
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Breeds of Biblical Times 


HE gent who edits this department 

is not what the natives call “power- 

ful pious,” but he was brought up 

on the Bible from the time he was 
knee-high to a gnat. He earned his first 
five-dollar bill by reciting correctly the 
66 books of the Old and New Testaments 
in their order, and made most of his 
gum and marble money by memorizing 
numberless passages of the Good Book 
for pay.* Fortunately—or so he con- 
siders it—much of what he learned by 
heart has stuck. It has stuck because, 
entirely aside from any religious angle, 
he still considers this same Bible the 
most colorful, educational, and enter- 
taining book he has ever read. 

This being true, he was interested 
when he discovered, a week or so ago, 
that the first domestic dogs of which we 
have any authentic knowledge originateca 
in the immediate vicinity of Mount Sinai, 
where Moses received the Ten Com- 
mandments directly from the hands of 
Jehovah. They were, in all probability, 
sight-hunting hounds, something like 
our modern Afghans and Salukis, were 
owned and bred exclusively by the 
Egyptian royalty and high nobility, and 
were used in the pursuit or game as 
early as 3,500 or 4,000 B.C. As this was 
something like 2,000 years before Phar- 
aoh’s daughter rescued Moses from the 
bulrushes, it seems reasonakt*: to as- 
sume that not only Moses, but various 
other contributors to Holy Writ, must 
have known something about these dogs 
and thei: pousiitiv.. in the community. 

With this thought in mina, tiie writer 
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recently burned a few midnight kilo- 
watts “searching the Scriptures” for 
concrete evidence that the patriarchs 
knew their pups, and here is a little of 
what he learned. 

First off, it’s evident that, while these 
Biblical hounds may have meant the 
world to their masters, their descendants 
were a pain in the neck to Moses. He 
was not only no lover of dogs, he hated 
and despised them, and didn’t hesitate to 
put the fact in writing. He mentions 
them, not once but many times, invari- 
ably with a slur or a slam. According to 
the Mosaic law, their whole tribe was 
“unclean.” 

The ancient code carried this dictum 
so far that it prohibited bringing “the 
price of a dog into the house of the 
Lord,” even as an offering. Yet the fact 
that the animals referred to had a cash 
value indicates they were no mongrels, 
but purebreds, whose breeding had been 
scrupulously supervised for centuries. 


COME 1,200 years later the Prophet 
~ {saiah refers to this same ruling. 
Writing of those human hypocrites who 
offered sacrifices without real repent- 
ance, he declared that, under such cir- 
cumstances, “he that killeth an ox is as 
if he slew a man; he that sacrificeth a 
lamb, as if he cut off a dog’s neck.” 
This contempt for the whole canine 
race seems to have been characteristic 
of the times. From beginning to end the 
Bible is full of references that imply 
dogs are cowards. When the Philistine 
heavyweight, Goliath of Gath, came 
barging out to meet the fly- 
weight, David, he bellowed 
like a bull, calling angrily: 
“Am I a dog that thou comest 
to me with staves?” As you 
remember, this was his first 
and last recorded speech, and, 
in all probability, the first and 
last time he ever saw a s'ing. 
Apparently the “big bum” 
mistook it for a simple switch, 
only big enough to scare off 
a cur. He had a lot to learn. 


The Hebrew lad may well have re- 
membered the Gath champion’s sneer- 
ing remark, for years afterward, when 
he was accused by King Saul of designs 
on the monarch’s life, he referred to his 
own comparative unimportance with the 
taunt: “After whom is the King of Israel 
come out? After a dead dog?” 


TILL later, when David had justified 

Saul’s fears by himself becoming King 
of Israel, he implied that the “barking 
nuisance” was even then a matter for 
civic concern. Referring to the wicked 
in general, he wrote: “They return at 
evening; they make a noise like a dog 
and go round about the city.” On the 
other hand, Isaiah talks about “dumb 
dogs that cannot bark” and “greedy dogs 
that can never have enough.” Add the 
fact that the questions, “Is thy servant 
a dog that he should do this thing?” or 
the shorter, “Am I a dog?” occur a 
number of times in the Bible, and we 
get a pretty fair idea of the low estima- 
tion in which man’s best friend of 
modern times was held in that dim and 
distant day. 

David’s brainy son, Solomon, seems to 
be the only Biblical writer to admit that 
dogs can be dangerous. He wrote in 
his usual short and snappy style: “He 
that meddleth with strife belonging not 
to him, is like one that taketh a dog by 
the ears.” Solomon is also responsible 
for a much better-known nifty that has 
come down through the ages without 
losing a pound of its original punch. “A 
living dog is better than a dead lion” 
is still a popular proverb—but not with 
American soldiers. 

In contrast to the slurs quoted up to 
this point, we find one or two more-or- 
less complimentary comments—a little 
left-handed, to be sure, but complimenta- 
ry nevertheless. For example, Gideon— 
the military genius whose soldiers put 
the Midianites to flight with only trum- 
pets and broken pitchers for weapons— 
honored dogs by using one of their 
characteristics in selecting shock troops 
suitable for the job. He led his legions 
to a brook, where he ordered them to 
take a drink. The 300 who lapped water 
“as a dog lappeth” were the warriors he 
chose. Whatever his reason for this 
procedure—and it’s hard to figure it— 
the system certainly crashed through. 


HEN there was poor old Job, the man 

who made boils and sackcloth and 
ashes famous. In his autobiography he 
wrote: “Now they that are younger than 
I have me in derision, whose fathers I 
would have disdained to have set with 
the dogs of my flock.” This was ob- 
viously a reflection on the mental equip- 
ment of the fathers and a compliment to 
that of the collies—or whatever breed 
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Breeds of Biblical Times 


(Continued from page 94) 


Job used as the guardians of his sheep. 

So much for the “law and the proph- 
ets.” But when we have bridged the 
gap from B.C. to A.D. we find a subtle 
but significant change. By this time, it 
seems, dogs had begun to take their first 
real hold on the affections of mankind. 
For the first time they are mentioned as 
companions and friends, not of grown- 
ups alone but of the family as a whole, 
the youngsters included, and even ac- 
corded a few small privileges. 

As you perhaps remember, when the 
woman whose daughter was “vexed with 
a devil” besought Christ to cure her 
child, she pointed her plea with the re- 
minder that “the dogs under the table 
eat of the children’s crumbs.” This is 
the one and only indication in the New 
Testament that the house dog had al- 
ready come into his own—but it is suf- 


ficient; it tells the whole story in a 
sentence. 
ET the old-time prejudice against 


dogs had by no means entirely dis- 
appeared. In the very last chapter of 
the very last book in the Bible (Revela- 
tions XXII—14 and 15) we read: “Blessed 
are they that do His commandments, 
that they * * * may enter in through the 
gates of the city. For without are dogs 
and sorcerers * * * and murderers and 
idolators and whosoever loveth and 
maketh a lie.” Fine company for a 
respectable dog! 

Now then, what’s the answer to this 
Biblical attitude? Your notion is as 


good or better than mine, but I have 
my suspicions and might as well speak 
right out in meeting and tell what they 
are. 

To begin with, don’t forget that the 
Children of Israel in Bible times were a 
despised and downtrodden race. They 
were driven from pillar to post, sold into 
slavery, and consistently and constantly 
kicked around by their more powerful 
conquerors. They got the low cards in 
every deal, and their privations out- 
numbered their privileges a thousand 
to one. They were allowed few posses- 
sions, fewer pleasures, and no luxuries 
whatever. 

One of the luxuries not even a middle- 
class Egyptian could enjoy was the 
ownership of a high-class hunting dog. 
This, as already said, was the exclusive 
prerogative of the Pharaohs and the lit- 
tle-less-powerful nobles. Naturally these 
canine aristocrats must have been ex- 
ceedingly few and far between. In all 
probability the great majority of dogs 
in ancient Egypt were a conglomerate 
collection of common curs—homeless, 
half-starved, flea-infested creatures that 
roamed the streets at will, ate anything 
and everything they could get their 
teeth into, and were the targets for fly- 
ing stones and the contemptuous kicks 
of every passer-by. Is it any wonder 
Moses and his people had no use for 
them ? 

Dogs have come a long way since then. 
Even in distant corners of the earth, 
they are considered man’s best friend 





and pretty generally treated as such. 
For it’s a fact that today the common, 
everyday man enjoys the pleasures and 
sports once reserved to aristocracy. This 
means that if you and I want to hunt 
we have the right to do it—the same 
right that a millionaire or a President 
might enjoy, and to the same extent. It 
means that if you and I want to own a 
purebred setter, pointer, or hound, we'll 
probably own one. That, in turn, has 
meant the development of the purebred 
dog and the decline of the cur. Even 
Moses might have fallen for that good 
one you're proud of and rightly so.— 
Wm. Cary Duncan. 


Keep Our Wildlife Wild 


ERSONS finding fawns in the woods 
often take them home and rear them 

as pets, despite the warnings of various 
state conservation commissions. The 
deer raised from such fawns almost in- 
variably turn out to be first-class nui- 
sances, even if not actually dangerous, 
as often happens. They have lost their 
fear of man, prey upon gardens, and 
sometimes will attack without provoca- 
tion. 

In Wyoming the ranchers of one area 
demanded that the state Game and Fish 
Commission slaughter about 20 deer that 
were doing much damage about their 
ranches. Of the 20 it developed that six 
were earmarked does, and four were 
castrated bucks—sure proof that they 
had been reared as pets. Usually, says 
“Wyoming Wild Life,” among the deer 
that trespass on cultivated lands there is 
one partly domesticated one that acts as 
a decoy to the others. 

“Keep our wildlife wild,” advise the 
game authorities. 
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HELP MAKE HUNTING BETTER...JOIN YOUR LOCAL CONSERVATION CLUB 


Your Hunting Dog, Like an Athlete, 
Must Stay in Condition... 


In Season and Out! 


Speed that wins...on the cinder path with the 
runner or in the field with your hunting dog — is 
the result of year-’round training and conditioning. 
Proper diet and exercise day in and day out, topped 
off by a final hardening-up period just before the 
big test, is the star athlete’s formula — and a good 
one for your hunting dog, too! 


Condition your dogs NOW for happy hunting next 
season by feeding America’s favorite food for 
sporting dogs — Purina Dog Chow! It’s a nutri- 
tious dry food... built for condition. Comes in 
economical paper or cloth bags — not affected by 
priorities on tin! You'll find Dog Chow easy to 
feed...easy on your budget, too. Buy a bag of 
Dog Chow today from your local Purina dealer — 
at the store with the Checkerboard Sign! 


TRY DOG CHOW AT NO COST 


PURINA MILLS < -/* 
12 10 Checkerboewl a Louis, Mo. 
us ; 





Please send me a gengroi 
of the New, Improved 
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SWITCH to TI-O-GA 


Tasty, Timely, Tested 


Dry, 006 FOOL 


* Complete diet 
* Nutritionally correct 


* Cuts feed costs 


TIOGA MILLS Inc. WAVERLY, N. Y. 


or 200 DAVIS ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











PULVEX 
FLEA POWDER 


—also kills Lice and Ticks 
25¢ ano 50 

















Raising game birds, fur bearers, 
() dogs? Buy your wire fabrics 
from Crown. Big, honest values 
1878. Write today for 
Crown catalog. It’s 
FREE! 

Crown Iron Works Co. 
1379 Tyler Street N.E. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


since 












White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 


Send stamp 
for catalogue 


Comrade Farm Kennel 














The Health of Your Dog 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 














Diet for Spaniel 


Question; What foods, and how much, should 
I give my 2-year-old Irish water spaniel? — 
D. S., Nebr. 


Answer: I suggest the following diet for a 
dog the size of yours: In the morning, 1% Ib. 
lean, rare, chopped beef, mixed with stale 
whole-wheat bread. In the evening, %4 Ib. of 
the beef, mixed with the same bread plus some 
cooked vegetables. Three or four times a week, 
a raw egg. Milk and shredded wheat may be 
substituted for the morning meal, or cooked 
lamb or beef heart given instead of the beef 
occasionally. The amounts of food may be in- 
creased if necessary.—/J. R. K. 


Scottie’s Skin Trouble 


Question: Our Scottish terrier was clipped 
last year in order to cure eczema, and now he 
seems to have more trouble—a _ breaking-out 
which heals and then forms scales like dandruff. 
He seems to itch very badly and his hair comes 
out.—J. W. M., Ohio. 


Answer: Try bathing the dog, then applying 
a mixture of 3 percent salicylic acid in olive oil 
to the affected parts. Treat daily for five days; 
then bathe the animal, using soap flakes or cas- 








_Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 





Samples 
k''F 


y >» of Dogs 

Or send $1 for 10 Ibs F 
Cereal postpaid East of Rockies. 
PERFECTION FOODS CO. 
Battle Creek, Dept. 20, Mich. 





HAS IT FOR YOU 


A 36 page book chuck full of 
information on how to feed Dry 
Dog Food for best results. It’s 
FREE. Write for it. 


VITALITY MILLS, INC., Boardof Trade, Chicago, Ill. 

















Don't Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy—Use 


CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season 


Harmless. Simple. Successful. Wash off be- 
fore mating. Satisfaction or money refund- 
ed. No red tape. Ask your dealer, or send 


$1.00 for bottle, postpaid. 


Pierpont Products Company, Dept. I, 
312 Stuart Street oston, Massachusetts 











Do You Own 
A “Scratching” Dog? 


If you own and are fond of a dog that is continual- 
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ly scratching, digging, rubbing, biting himself until 
his skin is raw and sore, dun't just feel sorry for him 
The dog can't nelp himself. But you may. He may be 
clean and flea tree and just suffering an intense itch- 
ing irritation thai has centered in the nerve endings 
of his skin. Do as thousands of pleased dog owners 
are doing. At any good Pet Shop or Drug Store get a 
25c package of Rex Hunters Dog Powders, and give 
them once a week. Note the quick improvement. One | 
owner writes My setter female, on Sept. 29th, did 
not have a handful of hair on her body—all scratched 
and bitten off. I gave her the powders as directed 
By Nov. 10th she was all haired out Learn what 
they will do for your dog. Make a 25c test. Econ- | 
omy size box only $1 


4. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 345, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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tile soap. Thereafter sponge the dog once or 
twice a week with a solution of 4 tbsp. bay rum 
in a small basin of water, and rub thoroughly 
with a Turkish towel. Groom him every day. 
Also give him 1 tsp. cod-liver oil with viosterol 
once a day, and 2 tsp. milk of magnesia twice a 
week.—/J. R. K. 


Scaling Around Eyes 


Question: My springer spaniel, 4 years old, 
recently began scaling around one of his eyes 
and I have noticed him scratching the place. 
—H. L. P., Nebr. 


Answer: This disorder may be mange or 
eczema. Apply a 1 percent yellow mercuric- 
oxide ointment to the part twice a day. Do not 
permit him to irritate the part, and if necessary 
make a large cardboard collar to keep him from 
scratching.—J. R. K. 


Deep Ear Infection 


Question: My 5-year-old springer spaniel has 
been bothered with an itching in both ears, 
accompanied by a dark, smelly discharge which 
comes from deep down in the ear canals. I 
have been told that it is an infection due to a 
minute organism similar to that which causes 
athlete’s foot.—N. L., Wis. 


Answer: Try cleansing the ears with cotton 
dipped in hydrogen peroxide, then wiping with 
dry cotton and applying a 2 percent yellow 
mercuric-oxide ointment. Massage gently and 
remove surplus ointment. Every fourth day, 
dust sulfanilamide powder into the ears instead 
of using the ointment. After this ear disturb- 
ance seems to have been corrected, examine the 
ears occasionally, as they may require repeat 
treatments.—J. R. K. 





Dog Questions 


Training Deaf Dog 


Question: What can I do about training a 


deaf puppy?—J. W. Jr., Calif. 
Answer: You might try one of the “noise- 
less’’ whistles now sold. These give off extreme- 


ly high-frequency vibrations, too high to be 
audible to human ears under normal conditions, 
but dogs can hear them as far away as 200 
yd. and perhaps yours would be able to. Unless 
this works, I don’t see how you'll be able to 
get your dog’s attention when he’s running free 
outdoors. In the house, stamping on the floor 
or some such action may attract his attention, 
after which the rest should be merely a matter 
of using gestures instead of words to indicate 
commands.—W. C. D. 


Overaffectionate Pup 


Question: My great Dane puppy, now lil 
months old, has been trained out of several 
bad habits, but still has one that is difficult to 
deal with; he seizes the hand or coat sleeve 
of anyone with whom he goes walking. He is 
very careful not to bite, but naturally does pinch 
now and then and slobber a bit on our coat 
sleeves. I hesitate to punish him, since this 
habit seems to be an evidence of affection, and 
the only solution I found is always to give him 
something to carry in his mouth. Is this the 
best thing to do?—F. A., New Jersey. 


Answer: Your very clever solution is all 
right, but it is not really a cure. It seems to 
me that a dog of 11 months, if he has shown 
no signs of manshyness, and is devoted to you, 
can and will take a good scolding or even con- 
siderable painless punishment (such as with a 
folded newspaper) without a bit of harm. With 
the most obedient dogs, I have always found a 
little mild chastisement now and then a good 


thing. However, if you prefer, try carrying an 
old cloth well soaked in bitter aloes or any- 
thing harmless that will retain its bitter taste 
after it has dried. If you will carry this in the 
hand nearest the dog so that he will bite on it 
when you’re on a walk, I have a notion it will 
help. Or an old coat with the sleeve well 
saturated with aloes might take the place of 
the cloth—W. C. D. 


Setter Won‘t Hunt Close 


Question: I bought a Gordon setter pup a 
year ago and have been training him ever since, 
but he has one habit I can’t overcome. He is a 
good worker, has a very keen nose, and works 
a field steadily at a slow trot. But the minute 
he gets into thick cover where he can take ad- 
vantage of me he will run off and hunt perhaps 
a quarter of a mile away. At such times he 
won't answer a call or whistle, although when 
in an open field or in the yard at home he obeys 
commands immediately. Punishing him and 
working him with an old dog have both failed 
to do any good.—G. W. P., Ind. 


Answer: I can appreciate your situation as I 
have been up against the same thing many 
times, and I think that is true of hundreds of 
gunners who train pups. The important thing 
now is to kill a few birds over this dog, so that 
he will connect the sound of the gun with the 
killing of a bird. I would go to any length to 
accomplish this, even if it is necessary to plant 
a bird in light cover for the purpose. If you are 
fortunate, you can probably manage it with a 
wild bird, however, by watching for a chance. 
As a rule, as soon as a pup realizes that the gun 
kills the birds for him, he begins to hunt in 
closer and eloser as time goes on, and the prob- 
lem is solved. All this implies that your yard- 
breaking lessons have been thorough, and that 
he understands commands.—W. C. D. 
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Heyday of the Market Hunter 


By EDWARD LARKIN 


were more waterfowl in the country 
between Chicago and Memphis than 
there are in the whole world today. To 
the eye of a small boy there seemed to 
be millions of ducks and geese, just as 


Seer. to me that 70 years ago there 


| there seemed to be countless numbers of 


the wild passenger pigeon. 

I killed some pigeons in the late '70’s 
—a very small boy with a very small 
muzzle-loading gun—creeping up on 
them when they'd alight in trees or in 
the woods and go to scratching up the 
leaves for acorns. Often, standing in the 
open, I could see maybe 40 flocks in the 
air at one time. Then, of a sudden, the 
pigeons never came back any more. We 
heard of their roosting-and-breeding 
grounds being dynamited to supply the 
market demand. The last passenger pi- 
geon I shot was in '97—when I should 
have known better. 

But back to the waterfowl in the '70’s 
—before I got my first gun, and still had 
to be content with a bow and arrow. In 
front of our Illinois farmhouse we had a 
thousand acres solidly planted in wheat, 
which grew rank and green both in fall 
and spring. It was a resort for cranes, 
pelicans, swans, geese, and probably 
about every type of duck known. 

I think the geese entertained us more 
than anything else. They'd fly—in either 
a single line or in double lines with a 
point—right over the house, and not 
much higher than the chimney. Some- 
times my father would fire several shots 
into a passing flock from an old Spencer 
carbine, but the geese never wavered, 
and would keep right on over the house. 
At certain times in the fall and spring, 
in early morning or late evening, a flock 
would pass over every 5 minutes or so, 
with other gangs winging in the east and 
in the west as far as the eye could see. 
My father fired perhaps a hundred shots, 
and eventually killed one goose. 


HESE geese didn’t often alight in the 

wheat, but 2 or 3 mi. to the east there 
was a field of standing corn, and there 
they came down by the thousand; we 
could hear the farmer’s gun as he tried 
to scare them out. He’d get rid of them 
in the daytime, but at night a good deal 
of corn was eaten. One day, however, 
the geese did come down in our big 
wheat field, so many that the thousand 
acres seemed jammed. They had a great 
time eating wheat, and talking about it 
continually. By and by a bunch of sand- 
hill cranes came along, and chased the 


| geese in short order. 


| deal. 


These cranes interested me a great 
Usually they flew at what I called 
“a mile high,” their sharp “curt, curt” 
as clear as if they were close at hand. 
The cranes got to landing in a certain 


| spot in the wheat field, so I’d creep close 


and watch them coming down, some not 
20 ft. in the air. Above me long, knobby 


| legs hung down—legs as big as baseball 
| bats, feet large enough to kick in a door, 


| reached me, 


bodies like those of yearling calves. 
Great masses of ducks roosted at night 
in lakes along the Mississippi River, 
within easy reach of St. Louis, even if 
the shooters came on foot. At daybreak 
the thunder of guns would start. Every 
report of those big black-powder guns 
if I happened to be out. 
Here came the ducks toward our place, 
sometimes a flock a quarter mile long, 


— 


and dense. We used to say a thousand 


to a flock, but, of course, no one could 
count them, but that thousand-acre 
wheat field held a good many ducks 


when it got so covered that little green 
wheat could be seen. 


OW, what became of those ducks? 

Ten years later I had a 16 gauge 
shotgun, muzzler-loader of course, and 
a boyish ambition to be a market hunt- 
er. But now few ducks or other fowl 
ever came into that wheat field. I got to 
know a group of market hunters not 
far away and they told me that a good 
shot would average eight dozen ducks a 
day, and that two of their own shooters 
could get 12 dozen under good condi- 
tions. They shot seven days a week, and 
one man was left in camp as cook, and 
to prepare the fowl for shipment; he 
drew the same pay as the shooters. The 
group took upward of 3,000 ducks a 
week, selling most of their bag at $2 a 
dozen, with mallards in separate lots at 
$3. Going up the Illinois River to the 
vicinity of Peoria, they'd work down, as 
the season progressed, as far south as 
the game fields of Arkansas. They 
boasted a daily pay of $20 a man. 

I don’t know how many such groups 
worked up and down the Illinois and 
Mississippi—hundreds probably. Another 
army worked the Atlantic coast, and 
down along the Gulf. Others were dis- 
tributed through California and Oregon 
But, being still very young, I didn’t 
realize why the great flocks of ducks no 
longer came down in our wheat, only an 
occasional very wild bunch. Geese 
came over the house now and then, but 
flew high and wild. 


And so the “million” ducks that I saw 


still | 


as a little boy came back no more. How | 


many were killed each year by market 
hunters is beyond estimate. The group 
I knew may have killed 3,000 a week or 
60,000 in the five months of the season. 


But nobody knows how many other 
gangs there were, scattered over fly- 
ways. And amateurs, too, accounted for 


part of the slaughter; the greed of some 
shooters knew no bounds. One Louisiana 
man killed 1,028 jacksnipe in a day 
Another, from St. Louis, was reputed to 
have bagged 350 ducks in one day. 
One market hunter wrote an account 
of his particular party, of which one 
man, shooting on the Illinois River lakes 
100 miles below Peoria, killed 1,800 ducks 
in a week. Now keep in mind that prac- 
tically all of this shooting was done with 
muzzle-loading black-powder guns, a 
favorite being the single-barrel 6 gauge, 
weighing 12 lb. A hunter told me that 
one of those guns would kill ducks above 
the tops of the cypress trees in the 
marshes, and the trees grew 200 ft. high 
By the middle ’80’s, when I got a good 
gun—a 10 gauge weighing around 10 lb. 
its usefulness was about over, as far as 
market hunting was concerned anyway. 
Restrictive laws and increasing scarcity 
of ducks combined to put most of the 
market hunters out of business, although 
a few hung on here and there. Maybe 
I'd make a trip a year down to 


| Breed s-q-u-a-b-s to make 








the | 


Mississippi lakes and get a modest bag | 


of ducks, but there wasn’t one bird 
where there had been a thousand not 
long before. Another 10 years of market 
hunting and all wildfowl would have 
gone the way of the passenger pigeon. 
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RICE FARM, 429 HOWARD _ST., 


MINK 


KEEP YOUR DOGS 







WORM CAPSULES 


# Use Nema Capsules to remove 
large roundworms and hook- 
<g Worms. Effective—Dependable. 
EF ay & E Send for Nema 

booklet No. 652. 
Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk M-55-€ 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 





















Anti-Bark Bridle 
Stops Barking and neigh- 
bors’ complaints. Easy on 
dog. Practical muzzle for 
dogs at large. Insurance 
against killing sheep and poultry. 
Made in 3 sizes, each adjustable. Same 
breed wanted for. Price postpd—$1.00 
Extra large Dogs over 60 lbs.—$1. 50. 

Court Decisions Against Barking Dog 


WARNER’ S PRODUCTS 4. L Norwich, Conn. 


RESTOCKING 
AND CONSERVATION 


id Duck: 
Fish, Muskrats Legally 


Sow spring foods now! 

Get Healthful Sport—Ducks and Fish 

to Eat—Muskrats for Profit! 

46 Yi ARS SUCCESS improving 
Duck-Muskrat Marshes. Describe 

Place—Tips, Bargain Book Free! 


TERRELL’S — Wiltlife, Consultants 


S35A, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


MONEY " RABBITS—CAVIES 


AND OTHER SMALL STOCK 

Big Demand — Multiply Fast — Easily Raised 
BUY : and put you in touch with other 

firms, who continuously buy all 
offered them. Catalog and copy of mag- 
azine 10 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive illustrated Book Catalog and Price 
@ List and a Year’s Subscription to the 
AMERICAN SMALL Stock FARMER, 

Outdoor - po inc. 

924 BY Road, River, N. ve 


r& 4 


ey. Easily raised in only 25 days. Fetch highest 
of poultry prices. Marketmen want more shipped, 
every day in year. Write for 1942 FREE BOOK 
with personal detailed accounts of large profits 
and 1942 low prices 
































, MELROSE, MASS. 





SMALL MOUTH BASS 
LARGE MOUTH BASS 
BLUE GILL BREAM 
SHELL-CRACKER BREAM 














Live delivery guaranteed. Write for prices 
and information. 
JAS. H. REEVE, Calhoun, Ga. 


OR YUKON $95:00 


All shipments made subject to 5 days in- 
spection before acceptance. My pelts 
have averaged net to me $28.00 in 1936; 
$18.25 in 1937; $14.75 in 1938; $12.00 in 
1939 and $15.00 in 1940. Book “Domestic 
Mink,” $1.00. 


Harry Saxton’s Mink Ranch Bemus Point, N. Y. 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Now, Legal Natural Foods, Quick Results. 


Plant Natural Foods that 
will bring and hold large 
numbers at your favorite 
hunting or fishing grounds, Wil 
Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Potato 
and 50 others described in free 
illustrated book. Write, describe 
grounds, and receive free planting 
advice ond book. Oldest Aquatic Nurseries. 

WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Box 331-8 Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of 30c A WORD 
PER INSERTION. 28'/2¢ a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; 
27¢ a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once. Count each number 
and initial as separate words. Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words. 


COLLIE Puppies, Choice breeding, Pedigreed, | ww 
ws ple. oe ates oly, | | Reasonable. Collie Farm, Dundas, Minn, é ~~ Fl R EARM S ® i 
HIGH Class shooting prospect, wit | A \ t 30-06 empty cartridge cases, in fine condition, 
months, pure orange Belton, very select from HOUNDS € 75c per hundred. ‘Winchester Carbines, 30-30 


finest shooting parents ever owned. Class show ; and 32 special $35.00 Like New. Springfield Rifle 
aa : . COON fie tt am the Champion Coon Hunter an pe a alk pring 

prospect, seventy-five. Photo supplied. No trades. Sling Straps, fine condition 50c. U. S. Engineers 

. Robb of Kentucky. Have trained coonhounds for 22 Locator Levels, brand new, cost originally $5.50 

















Will please most exacting. Dr | eed . : . — 

: - years, I know what one is. Offer you I believe the a - ~ - 
Broder Building, Regina, Canada. | best in Male or Female, to * years old. Give ,’ $1.25. Public Sport Shops, Dept. L-42, 
BEING in Class Al: Must sacrifice two best twenty days trial. Write for prices. Have extra 13 8. 16th St., Paila., Pa. = 


trained and experienced Bird dogs anywhere, good Field Trial Dogs that will win. Cheap. J. N. THE ABC*of Pistol Shooting! ~ New Pocket-sized 














worlds actual eupestonse, nese Se hiner se a 3 tyan, Famous Coonhound Kennels, Murray, Ky. manual on how to shoot pistols and revolvers, 
ee kenid Mins. ons — p SPORTSMEN who are looking for Highclass from the .22 to .45 Automatic. Easy to under- 
al . ood — Hunting Dogs. I have ’em. Straight coon dogs, stand, complete, concise, 30 pages, illustrated. 
GERMAN Shorthair ‘pointer at stud, born and $25.00. Coon, combination hunters, squirrel, rab- 10c in stamps. Also ask for full information 
trained in Germany A.K C.—a magnificent bit, fox dogs, $15.00 each. State dog interested. about membership. National Rifle Association, 
Fishkill, N. — old, fee $25. Hubert Klein, Lewis Kennels, Hazel, Ky. 1603-B Rhode Island Ave., Washington, D. C 
ishkill, N. —_———_——_—— | — 
: . - WESTERN trained coon, cat, lion hounds; pup- NEW Live Leather Government 4%” Slin Straps, 
NOW booking orders for German en —_ _pies, cheap. Bert Stone, San Fernando, Calif. | ~ $1.00. Senented Goataie , et Sl jan” 4” pe | 
oe See pee bred. ee _ BASSETHOUNDS. Registered Puppies from Proven 8” Lugers, $1.50 each. Hudson, L-52 Warren 
ee ———— ;, — ee | Hunters. Leland Shaw, Rushville, Ohio. | Street, New York. 
yg hey -*- 4H “sale. Circular free. | FOR Sale. % Bloodhound % Walker pups. $10. | SP&CIAL Krag scope mounts, $8.50. Your Krag 
Fred Sheckler, Galion, Ohio. : | each. B. Adkins. R. 1. Box 437, Tucson, Ari- modernized with speed action $5.00—Enfield 
and : } zona. $8.00. Full details 20c. Ken Clark, Madera, 


POINTERS. English — — > ann ——_ REGISTERED Redbone Coonhound pups. Parents | Calif. 
O88, ae eee eee OD: SPring-waleY | _A-1 Cooners. Illustrated Folder 10c. W. B. | WANTED —Cash for 5. & W- 1917, Lugers, Colt 


























Kennels, Cullom, Illinois. 

ENGLISH Setter, two years, male. Cash or Lan ans ne SE ___. Automatics, Springfield. Enfield, Krag _ Rifles, 

Stereopticon lantern. Cunningham's Trout Fish- REGISTERED Long eared Black-Tans, Blue- and all size ammunition. Hudson, L-52 Warren 

ing Camp Star Route, Grayling, Mich ticked Coonhounds, Redbone Coonhounds. Cat- Street, New York. 

IRI a Sett t tif r r nd grown slog 36c. Bari Gossett, Bannock. Ohio. HIGHEST cash prices paid for Target pistols, 
8 etters, yeautifu puppies am srow —. Ee gen ne oe +HES as ‘ 2 arg s s, 

dogs. Championship breeding. Skyline Kennels, | JULY—Birdsong—Sugarloaf and Walker strains. | Revolvers, Rifles and Antique Guns of all kinds. 

Bergen, N. Y. | Coon, cat, Bear, Deer, wolf and fox hounds. Ship for estimate. Public Sport Shops, Dept. 

___ . — Sharon Center Kennels, Sharon Center, Ohio. L-42, 13 S. 16th St.. Phila., Pa. 








POINTERS-—Outstanding Son Village Boy, four. 

Exceptional Ben Temple Females, two. Others. \ ; FREE! Bargain Catalog, 72 I Pages of Used and 
Merritt Bros., Marcellus, N. Y. m ke, SPANIELS rey New Guns, Tackle, Golf, Outboards. We Trade 
POINTERS well started, fifty dollars. Belinda and Buy Used Guns. Send 2c Stamp. Klein’s, 
Kennels, New Paltz, New York. SPRINGER spaniels who win in the field and 507 S. Halsted, Chicago. 


GERMAN Shorthair Pointer Pups, Whelped Feb- ao aan ee ee a eee Sor | YANKEE reloading tools, bullet molds, swaging 

















_Tuary 25th. Dr. Douglas, Carleton, Nebr. ; Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington. dies, gun repairs, sights, reamers. Yankee Spe- 
CHOICE Irish Setter Pups, 3 Months, Registered, REGISTERED Red and Black Cocker Spaniel cialty Co., 513 Sanford Place, Erie, Pa. _ 
$50.00. Jack Spear, Tipton, lowa puppies. &8 Months old Black females. rand TIN- CAN Silencer makes 22 sound like air-gun. 


Complete ‘‘Teluhow’’ plans, $1.00. Spencer 


DRAHTHAARS. Winners largest pheasant trials sires Champion Prince of Huntington and Dex- 
Laboratories, Akron, Ohio. 


USA. Shorthairs. Mangold’s, Bennington, Ne- ter. $20 each. Mabel Sill, Corry, Pa., Route 3. 








braska. ie HEALTHY, Registered Springer Pups. Males | WANTED—Pistols, revolvers, rifles—modern and 
ENGLISH Setters: Registered Puppies, Trained $15.00, Females $12.50. Express prepaid. Re- antique—cash or trade. Serven, 1615 French, 
Setters. Paul Eddy, Howard Lake, Minn. peeve now. Shelter Cove Kennels, Battle Lake, Santa ‘Ana, Calif. 

BROKE Pointers, Setters, Beautiful pups cheap. inne a. a M Seeg ———_— 
_Bill MeGirk, Everett, Wash. di AT Stud—a red son of Champion Scioto King | USED, Shotguns, Rifles, Revolvers. Bought, 393 
WANTED: Bird dogs for training. Grouse, Solomon. Julalene Kennels, 1332 Hull, Louis- Stamp. Howe Fur Company. Coopers Mills, Maine 
Pheasant. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. ville, Ky. : Paton WE buy a RE ee ; ae 
EXCELLENT German Shorthair Pointer Pups. | REGISTERED Cocker Puppies. Hunting blood- y used rifles—shotguns—revolvers—pistols 
= an yf ae — ea ° lines. $10.00. Springers $20.00. Harold Morri- Lou J. Eppinger, Inc., Sportsmen’s Outfitters, 

: 131 Cadillac Square, Detroit, Mich. 


son, Trimble, Ohio. 






































s l ‘emales, Eleven Months. -_ , — — — - 
TWO Sports Pesrioss Females, . ‘ SPRINGER Puppies, four months. Litter regis- THOUSAND Bargains, Firearms, Binoculars, 
tered. From unting strain. Fred Leonberger, Runn Relics. New Catalog 25c. Smith Gunshop, 
Bucyrus, Ohio. unnemed New Jersey. 
|| Se TERE TERRIERS A ERS WA || r and ______, | Runnemede, New Jerse 
BLACK Registered Male Cockers, $25.00. Har- WE Buy for Cash, Trade, Sell Used Guns, Am- 
ae WIRE Fox Terriers. Wires with personality. | _Per’s—552 South Hillside, Wichita, Kansas. munition, Binoculars. Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 
Sired ena: 4 = “>! —— Rs COCKERS and Springer pups. Ship on approval. Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
the New Year r rs. Jonn W. salll, ¥ai Sprucedale Kennels, Duncansville, Pennz caus ay aan -— 
Crest Kennels, Elizabeth City, N. C., Route 1. 2 deen . —a COLLECTORS cartridges, 33 page catalog, 1 15c. 
REGISTERED American Brown Water Spaniels. Platt Monfort, Huntington, L.I., N.Y. 
“BATDON wire Dox re rriers. Ray Sheldon, Champion Studs. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. a “oo 
Congress otel ortland, Oregon. ~ : #0 e —re —refinishing »y crafts- 
- = CHOICE Registered Brittanys born December. > 
BLACK Scottie pups. Pedigreed—registered— Ray Nothstine, Mancelona, Michigan. men. Gun Mobis Co., S0Se Piast, Tampa, Fis. 
housebroken. _housebroken. Kingsbury f Kennel, nnel, Osage, Ic Iowa. SPLENDID three months Cocker pups. Reason- SEND re Man. list 100 used guns. Frayseth’s, 





7 Willmar, 
able. R. L. Benedict, Chanute, Kansas. 
1%. DOG EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 2°, | REGISTERED Springer Pups; Young dogs; Stud | TRADE your old sights for new. Original Sight- 
DOG Houses—Modern attractive readybuilt Dog Services. Ralph French, Glen Ellyn, Il. _Exchange, Box J-1, Paoli, } Pa. 


Houses. Circular free. Comrade Dog Houses, REGISTERED Springer or Cocker puppies. W. C. POWLEY, Gunsmith. “Ventilated ribs. Re- 
Box T, Galion, Ohio. Pryor & Dosdell, Red Wing, Minn. stocking, Refueling, Mifflintown, Pa. 


de ceacces sy [ME] cicsapcants oo Laaavons | BM BINOCULARS, SCOPES, SIGHTS] | 

























































REGISTERED Hunting Beagles. All ages. es. List CHESAPEAKE Bay Retriever puppies and young - - . 
free. Shipman, Warsaw, Ind. dogs. Prices reasonable. Best Blood lines. — he b aac onehg sare ee with case. 

> a6 Ghee jaa. Championship Stock. Cocoa King Kennels. Genoa Like new. Individual focussing right eye piece. 
“Say Wetaes boven Wg We puppies. City, Wisconsin. F. A. Bunte, owner. $49.50. Vogue Co., 7759 S. Halsted, Chicago. 
TRIPLE Champion Penman Puppies. Penman at | EXCEPTIONALLY fine Chesapeake puppies—Eli- | FIELD & Prism Binoculars. All makes, size’ and 
stud Ks "Johnson- Creek. Wis. — A.K.C, Eastshore Kennels, Glasgow, Mon- powers. New ane Used. J. Alden Loring, Box 
eae : —_ — ana OL, O-we-go, N 

LAGLES, é ’ 2, al. Started | —————S————— SS SC 
spupples. Garrett Yinger, siete’ _ — LABRADOR Puppies } from Hunting Stock. Guar- 
BEAGLES. Rabbithounds. Thoroughly broken. _—— ae. Cc. F. Wetherbee, Rosholt, $ Py ANTIQUE FIREARMS ° =i 

< 3 2 So. akota. 
t 4 a. ems —— 

Lh Puppies. Charles Rees Lee ar EXCELLENT a Chesapeake 18 months. Best GEORGE III Flintlock Dragoon pistols. British 
REGISTERED, Beaglehound “Fy Parents A-1 Bloodlines. $75.00. Female 8 months $25.00. Government sale. Fine shooting order. Decora- 
rabbiters. Hope-well Beagles, Tiffin, Ohio. __ iffin, Ohio. Wallace Larson, ‘North Olmsted, Ohio. tive. $17.50 each. Kimball Arms, Woburn, Mass. 
OB RE SE eee MISCELLANEOUS DOCS i BLACK Labradors only. Large selection of pup- ANTIQU E Firearms, “swords, daggers, powder- 
ST. Bernards—all breeds—details free! Book 108 | ;f.c* erite for list. Priced right. Rodall Kennels, horns, medals. Lists free. Nagy, 0-8 South 18th 

oO « e Ve « Se 

colored pictures, descriptions recognized breeds, | —5ieN or Black Labrador Pups and brood Philadelphia, Pas = 
35e._Royal Kennels. No. 3. Chasy. N.Y. __ bitches. Registered Field. Stock "Sein —“ ANTIQUE Firearms, Swords—Catalogue 10c 
FOR Sale: Dogs, Setters and pointers. Fox, Coon ius. 8. D. rn - satis (Photographs of Most) Heike, Rutland, II. 
and Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog ~ - . — 
10c. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky FOR Sale. Choice Chesapeake Puppies, Also two — — 

~ ——— - grown dogs. Ray Goodspeed, Waverly, Iowa. =. BIRDS £2) 

RISES Setters, Cockers, Optingers, Labrador BEAUTIFUL Labrador puppies, youngsters, 

Puppies. Eligible $15-$20. Harley Everett, At- ai c RINGNECKS $1.75 each; Golden $6.00 pair; Am- 
kinson, Nebr. broke dogs. Bertsch Kennels. Glasgow, Mont. hersts $7.00 pair: Silvers $7.00 pair; Whites 
ENGLISH Bull Puppies. Catalogue 10c. Persian REGISTERED Chesapeakes, Utility Stock. Lou $8.00 pair; Mutants $2.00 each; Mallards $1.00 

Wyatt, Box 1256, Ogden, Utah. each; White Calls $3.00 pair; Muscovey ducks 


Kittens. Challenger Kennels, Jackson Center, pac! 4 
$1.50 each; Canada Geese $5.00 each, Unior 


Ohio GOLDEN Labrador Puppies. Satisfaction Guar- . z. 
GERMAN Shepherds, Scotties, Wire Hairs, oth- _anteed. Sunshine Kennels, Watertown, S. D. Grove Puensentey._ Union Grove, Wisc. 

er breeds Males, females, and spayed females. TWO Dead Grass Chesapeake pups. Satisfaction RING NEC:-= pure Chinese, peor en Breeders: - Pe I 
Selanna Kennels, Selinsgrove, Pa. Guaranteed. Si Nickum, Manning, Iowa. 5 hens one cockerel $12.00; Bobwhites; Great 
A.K.C. St. Bernard Pups for Sale. Males and CHESAPEAKE pups from Field Trial winning Northern Chukars; Ganation Geese; Wild Tur 
Spayed Females, $25.00 each. Luther’s Ken- | _ stock. Leonard Gaston, Maxwell, Iowa. aoe: | es —. gy — ———— 

) i i a. —— - - — _ Silver ike ame arm 2 Ww any, n an 

nels, Missoula, Montana _ . GOLDEN Labrador Puppies. Hi-Bred, slender, een = = = 
CHOICE Coach and White Collie Pups. Regal fast, type. Joe Mueller, St. Cloud, Minn. PHEASANTS: Mongolian, Mutants, Silver, Gol 





en, Amherst, Reeves, Versicolor, White. Fu 


Kennels, Nevaia, Ohio. am ; . . ’ 
REGISTERED Dachshunds. Scotties. American | § CREAT DANES § | Plummed Golden Cocks, $4 each. Libby Gan 
Farm, Libby, Mont. 


aterS s. Ste . Brogden, sh Lake, Wis. ~ 
Water Spence sap. Seagten, Ham haa ~ FAWN-Brindle Puppies. All ages, Immense stock. 














ST. Bernard pups: Champion sired beauties. $20.00 Nba seat Dan cee.” Uhhnee Cini CHUKARS, Bobwhite Quail for Breeding and 
up. Franklin Young. Riverhead, L. I., N. Y. Ln de Grea ane Kennels, mt Car Stocking, Eggs for hatching, day old chicks ar 
ST. Bernard Puppies—Pictures, Details, free. = older, Any amount if ordered at once. Feeding 
Manitou Kennels, Watrous, Saskatchewan, fe AIREDALES o- 5 guide furnished. R. | R. S. Walters, Clinton, lowa 
Canada : RINGNECK Eggs $9.00 per 100; Golden Eggs 





3'e Ib Stud, Toy Manchester. Sale $75 or $15.00 OORANG Aijiredale puppies, , $20.00 up. wm! $2.00 per dozen. Bar Creek Pheasant Farn 
Fee. A. Butler, Bear, Del. on approval. Sportsmen’s Service, LaRue, Ohio. Cedar Grove, Wisc. 
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NORTHERN Bobwhite Quail and Chukar. Eggs 


15¢ Select breeders $3.-$4. pair. Languille Game 
Farm, Marianna, Ark. 

PHEASANTS: For Breeders—Liberation. Eggs, 
Chixs. 5 or 5000—MacFarlane Pheasant Farm, 
Janesville, Wisc. 

MATED Egyptian Geese, $7.00 pair. Mated 
Canada Geese, $10.00 pair. Jerry Krist, Libuse, 
PEAFOWL. Swans, Pheasants, 3antams, Pi- 
geons, Waterfowl, Stock Eggs. John Hass, Bet- 
tendorf, Iova. 

RINGNECK pheasants $1.75 each, hens only, 
Bob Whites $3.50 pair. John Mowrer, Stras- 
burg, Penna. 





“Gambel’s, Valley, Scaled Quail, 
Robert Kincaid, Jr., In- 


EGGS, Bobwhite, 
Ringneck and Chukar. 
dependence, Kansas 
RINGNECK Eggs $10. 
and Chukar $20. a hundred; 
each; Others. Write Silver 
New Albany, Indiana. 


PHEASANTS, Quail, Partridges, 
Glenmoore Ranch, Gamebird Div., 


“per hundred; Bobwhite 
Golden & B. T. 20c 
Lake Game Farm, 


and Waterfowl. 
12201 Balboa 


Blvd., San Fernando,’ Calif. Breeders and Im- 
porters of fine birds. 2 - 
RAISE Pheasants. Profit, Pleasure. Send 5c for 
Pamphlet. Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, Barring- 
ton, Ill. 





PHEASANTS. Ornamentals. 12 varieties. Price 
Card. Turkeyfoot, Wauseon, Ohio. 


RINGNECK, Blackneck, Quail and Mallard eggs. 








Adolph | Hanson, Route 1, Roscoe, Illinois. 
RINGNECK Eggs, 15-$1.25; Silvers, 12-$2.50. 
Hackenberg Game Farm, _Moundridge, Kansas. 
PHEASANT eggs, Chix, Mallard = eggs. 
Paul Paul Eggert, Star * Row ut Denmark, s. 








PT FUR AND GAME ANIMALS [| 


RAISE Angora Wool Rabbits, very profitable, 
we teach you. Thousands of breeders wanted. 
Booklet, price list, etc. 3c stamp. Harder An- 
gora Farm. Route 2, Salem, Oregon. 


DINGOS, Wild Dogs of | Australia. Also Squirrels, 
Quail, Peafowl, Pheasants. Write Otto Martin 
Locke, New Braunfels, Texas. 

EASTERN Mink, priced upon request. ‘‘Success- 
ful Mink Raising’’. New revised book $1.00. 
Johnsbury, Vt. 














































ad with 
Fourth Ave., 


(Large Brown Angles) 150 - $1.00; 


FISH Worms 





500 - $3.00; 1000 - $5.25, Postpaid, Prompt 
Delivery. Hughes Worm Ranch, Savannah, Tenn 
COMPLETE line quality flytying materials 
Reasonable prices. Free catalog. E. Hille, 842 
High, Williamsport, Penna. 

FLYTYING Materials, Imported and Domestic 
Priced right catalogue. Martin Tackle 


Free 
Livingston as. we 
“RAISE Earthworms for Profit.’’ New, Interest- 
ing. Home Business. Bureau Zoological Re- 
search, 106C Broadway, Peoria, Ill. 


SPECIAL Offer—Sure Shot Channel Catfish Bait. 
Inexpensive to make. $2.00 receipt for $1.00 
John Coile, R.R. No. 3, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
SPINNERS. Twenty-four assorted. One dollar 
The Worth Company. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
5 STREAMERS, Dollar, Catalogue. Geo. Allen- 
dorf, 384 Iglehart, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

FLIES and leaders at wholesale. Also materials 
Free catalog. Bernitt’s, Box 222, Duluth, Minn 
FINEST flytying materials and tools. Free cata- 
g. Rockland Tackle » Shop. Hillburn, N. Y 


PROPERTIES FOR S 
OR RENT 


5 acres White River frontage; unim- 
eroved: $90, $3 down, $3 monthly. Free list and 
literature. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
City. Kans. 



















Camping, hunting, 
owned land in 


FOR Rent: 
ileges on privately 


and fishing priv- 
Iron County. 








State game area adjoining. Write W. A. Henze, 
Iron Mountain, Michigan. 

AU SABLE River frontage for sale. Also small 
Cabin, rent or sale. Reasonable. Cunningham’s 
Trout Fishing Camp, Star Route, Grayling 
Mich . 

LL Zi BRCHERY EQUIPMENT - 4) i 

s 
ARCHERY Bows from the Heart of the Yew 







Country. W. I. King Archery Shop, 
St., Eugene, Oregon. 


FEATHERING Tools $1.00. Bows, arrows, sup- 
_Plies. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


TGs TAXIDERMY a | 


1958 Onyx 











































Cash must accompany order. 
furnish two references with their first advertisement. 
remittance 
New York City. 








New advertisers are requested to 
Send your 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 
closes APRIL 22nd. 


to Classified Dept., 
JUNE issue 


ik Ektras, and other items now 


very scarce. 





for full particulars. National Camera Ex- 
e, Established 1914, 11 So. 5th St., Min- 
polis, Minn 
TWO beautiful prints from each picture on roll 
25c. Twenty two years of satisfied customers. 
Quick service. Lens Photos, Dept. J-10, Janes- 
e, Wis 


ROLLS Developed. Two beautiful Double Weight 
Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle 





Edge Prints, 25c. Century Photo Service, 
LaCrosse, Wis. 
iDEAL Photos beautifully finished wide border 


leckle edge, 25c roll of 8 and free enlargement. 
Ideal Photos, Box 2255, Paterson, N. 
SIXTEEN Beautiful Hollytone Prints 
exposure roll developed—25c. Hollytints, 
1350, Hollywood, California. 
BEAUTIFUL enk 
roll 25c. Cut Rate 
ville, Wis 
6 or 8 exposure film roll developed, 2 prints each 
30c. 4x6 Enlargements 10c. 5x7 Enlargements 
15c. Cox Photo Service, River Grove, Ill. 


| CEs 


STEREOSCOPIC art photos, books, etc. Stamp 
brings sealed particulars, Oddity House, St. 
Petersburg, Florida. 


F BOATS AND CAMPING 
: EQUIPMENT ‘A 
U-MAK-IT Boats- 


each eight 
OL- 


each picture on 
A-8, Janes- 


argement from 
Photos, Dept. 




















Easy-to-Build. Kayaks, Row- 
boats, Dinghies, Outboards, Inboards, Sail- 
boats. Runabout for auto engines. Over 300 in 
stock. Coniplete kits. Simple to assemble. Send 
10c (coin) for all catalogs with illustrated con- 
struction details. Largest selection offered. Kayak 


154T-East 129th St., New York City. 


and full size cut-to-shape pa- 
$3.75 up. Latest designs, all type 

8-38 ft. Illustrated ‘‘Build A 
(Book ‘‘How to Build Boats,’’ 


soat Co 
BOAT 
per patterns, 
pleasure boats 
Boat”’ catalog, 10c. 


blueprints 


$1.00.) Cleveland Boat Blueprint Co., Station 
A-14, Cleveland, Ohio. 
KAYAKS Outboards, Rowboats, Duckboats, 


Kits. 10c Cre-Craft 


New Jersey. 


for Catalogs. 


Construction 
Millburn 
































Davis Fur Farms, St. Jo —_——— DEERSKINS Accepted in exchange for gloves. Boats We 8 
MINK and bred females. Complete literature free. Also custom glove making. Claude Wood, Johns- MARINE Conversion Parts for all auto engines. 
_Lake Superior Mink Farm, Superior, Wis. town, N. Buy here and save. Conversion Parts Co., 269 
NUTRIA Breeders, Vegetarian, Most Prolific Fur BEAUTIFUL Panel Catalog in colors. Free! Adams St., Boston, Mass. 
“Bearers. Sloulin’ s, Renton, Washington. — F ‘‘Silver Line’’ forms, supplies. Penn Taxidermy POWER your boat with Ford engine. Catalog 
OAUBACHE Mink—$15 Each. Wabash Valley | Studios, Hazleton, Penna. = 10c. Lehman Engineering Co., Dept. L, New- 
_Mink Ranch, 2726 Dean, Terre Haute, Indiana. Trin mal aka. § ark J abe a - o x 
NUTRIA Breeders $25 pair. Allison Nutria Fur $9.75 up! America’s Biggest Kayak Values! 
Farms, Roswell, New Mexico. INDIAN relics, Confederate bills, coins, minerals, Safe! Sturdy! Dedham Kayaks, Dedham, Mass. 
— gems, fossils, crystals. Illustrated catalog 5c ain Scare scot t! Mast, boom, sail $10. Try 
j 4 , s j ee 4 ou rowboat: i » » Be . » 
i _ FISHING TACKLE 100 ancient, arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel, Hot | SAtl your rewboay 
FLY Makers! Beginners learn quicker with bet- 4,000 Bargains: Indian Relics, Antiques, Miner- Aan ey ey 
ter materials. Our Materials have a long estab- als, Fossils, Coins, Books. Catalogue 10c (Pho- a KAS STAMP COLLECTING 3 a 
lished reputation for fine quality. Send for your tographs of Most) Museum, Rutland, IIl. ; ; ; ki F > — ge 
free, instructive catalogue. Culver Lures Com- tn) - = yi 5 Tal. 0 Stamps or 5c—asking or approva no 
sang, Dept. 06, 184% South Vourtecnth Mt. ot. | "2 Uettest Dirépeiate 208, iam os, mb. tat junk) Old South Stamp, 2160 So. Lincoln 8t., 
Louis, Missouri. a - i : = ~ 7 25 —Tatal Denver, Colo. a 
= — —— —— WIT 7 re > a rheads, .00. Catalog. 
FLY Rod Users: While they last, ‘‘Viking Ky Rg Fe rr ict 
hooks, silk lines, silkworm gut, finest fly rod . - : <mceeel . é DE (oneh 4) , =e 
materials for 2 or 3 piece rods. Fly materials . well, Gle woods Arka $1.00. List Free. Lear — 
, i c 3e oO ( -atalog w 2nWwoo rkansas. = : : 
ae ee ee heel I a me ant . saad . WING Flapping Decoys: Ducks, Owls, Crows. 
River, Detroit, Michigan. GMI te: Decoy Factory, Forest Park, Ilinois. 
FLY Tying Materials. Tying Kits for beginners, FOODS Bring ‘Ducks, Muskrats in Swarms. e INSTRUCTION £ 
professional grade, no trash or _ unnecessary Plant Now! Booklet. Terrell’s, 534A, Oshkosh, 
feathers. Complete line Quality Fly Tackle. 6c in Wis. “UNCLE Sam’ Jobs. ~ War greatly increasing 
stamps for Materials Catalog or Fly Catalog. —— - —— SEE UNCLE Sar ‘goo 38 to $40.38 week. Men— 
—— 7 Co., 4083 Mission Rd., Los An- &g MISCELLANEOUS & Women. Big opportunity. Prepare immediately 
geles, Calif. FAMOUS Au Sable River. Wurnisned Cabins at home, for examinations. 32-Page Civil Service 
FLYMAKERS—Our line of Tackletools is the Trout fishing, brown and rainbow, near by lake Book—Full particulars—list positions Free. Act 
finest on earth. 8 vise models, bobbin needles, fishinc. Boats. River Guides. Comfortabie ac- sodiey. Franklin Institute. Dept. K34, Rochester, 
rod winders, etc. Be sure they’re Thompson commodations for fishermen and family. Cun- 
Tackletools. Catalog for Stamp. D. H. Thomp- ningham’'s Riverside Cabins, Star Route, Gray 
son, 335 Walnut Ave., Elgin, Illinois. ling, Mich in ~, SPORTING COODS. a: i 
LAST Chance to get Beautiful Combination INDIAN Relics, Firearms, Antiques, Minerals —~ wot 
Aluminum creel ~impossible | to replace—while Fossils, Coins, Books. 4,000 Bargains—Cata- LEATHER Coats and Jackets. Wide Variety o Variety of 
they last—special $3.75 postpaid—-Smith & Focht— logue 10c-——(Photographs-Most) Heike, Rutland samples and discontinued numbers now availa- 
Wellsboro, Pa. ll ble. Exceptional bargains in men’s and ladies’ 
FLYTYERS - ‘‘ABC’’ Illustrated method shows WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively leather coats and jackets for sport and general 
how to tie flys, streamers. Send two dimes. from any lake, pond or river. Write for particu wear. Act at once-——-save up to one-third. Send 
Fishcrafters, Box 804, Worcester, Mass. lars. Aschert Bros Box 155. LaCanada. Cal your suit size. age mre descriptive list of styles 
“ = ; : J cco me natn - 1ilable will be sent by return mail. Outdoor 
PROFUSELY Illustrated Catalogue 10c. 4,000 NTING Blowing Horns Hiet > 12” $1.50 BV 
Bargains for your relic collection. Heike, Rut- 7 Sigel a . RF. Tone 1 $ 0. Equipment Co., 45 | Ogden Ave. Ave., Oshkosh, Wis. 
land, Il. a — a 
: a TO apoE - meen am MEXICAN Legal Matters. William Cocke, Re- 
AE TNE Tn for Bos coin Racine Bax liable American Attorney, El Paso. Tex PATENTS ano INVENTIONS 
Co..’ Racine, Wis. — STEER Horns For Sale, Seven foot spread — 
——_— : — she and ounted, ar De ation. see . > 
WHOLESALE prices: Fiy-Tying Materials. 1942 Bs d . = = ecoration. Lee INVENTORS: Write immediately for “two free 
Catalog—Package Hackles—101 Fly Descrip- vs ent Ny ad err books Patent Protection’ and ‘‘Selling an In- 
tions 10c cash. - Colby’s, Amesbury Mass. LONG Steer horns, rough or mounted. Morac¢ ention "Explain many interesting points to in- 
: : Farrell. Plano, Texas entors Evidence of Invention’’ form enclosed. 
MAKE Flies; Rods. Profitable Pleasure. Instruc- SKEET: straight t s: electric timers. Locust Reasonable fees, forty-four years’ experience. 
tion Books; ‘‘Fly Tying’’ 10c. ‘‘Rod Making ge 1 Club _ Rahway ‘N 7 imers. Locust Avoid risk of delay. Address: Victor J. Evans 
10e. otesials Catalog Free. Wiltmarths, Roose- 7un ub, anway . & Co., Registered Patent Attorneys, 623-E, Vic- 
Velt, ° ° tor Building, Washington, D. 
FREE—35c Magic Trout Pearl With every Magic TRAPPING e NV EN TORS P ‘Anse ellie st Rieeaay 
Bucktail, Bass and Pickerel casting lure at = - : - I? VE TORS. Protect your idea with a Patent. 
$1.00. Magic Minnow, Dedham, Mass COMPLETE Trappns, "Hunting, Camping Equip- > atent Guide’ Free. No charge for 
. as ; ment. Catalog, Stamp. Howe Fur Company y_ information. Write Clarence A. 
FISHERME N! Weedless a _— <-> Coopers Mills, ‘Haine. Harvey Jacobson, Registered Patent 
Yew ested, Snagproof, ighest Quality, 3 for —— a 248-E Adams Building, Washington, 
6: *. Linbell Company, Nashwauk, Minn im Jin CAMERAS v f 5 
HOW To Tie a Streamer. Price 60c. Written, AND PHOTO SUPPLIES __ mw PATENTS. Low cost. Book and advice free. 
lilustrated and sold by Sargent Smith, Seneca, REVOLVERS. Pistols. Shotguns, Rifles—very L. F. Randolph, _ Dept. 365, Washington, D. C. 
=a liberal allowances for such firearms toward 
FLIES, Streamers, Bugs, Lures, Catalog, Su- purchase of photographic equipment. In spite of 
preme Mfg. Co., Amarillo, Texas. present conditions, we can make immediate de- 
oon —_— 7 > om livery of Bolex cameras, Eastman Model 90 8mm enone a nn a 
7 - " m very _< “ - ;TtrE 
SINKER Mol Ry ag hy ge a Cine-Kodaks, Bell & Howell 8mm. and 16mm. | COMMEMORATIVE Half Dollars, Columbian, 
° ng : & projectors, Bell & Howell Filmosounds, 11-inch Lincoln, Stone-Mountain, Long-Island, Cleve- 
QUALITY Fly Makers Materials. Catalog. Van’s f/1.5 lenses, 1% inch f/1.9 lenses, 2-inch f/1.9 land, $1.00 each. Illustrated retail Catalogue 10c. 
Fly Co., Gladstone, Mich lenses, 15mm. f/1.5 lenses. 2-inch f/1.6 lenses, Norman Shultz, Salt Lake, Utah 














Game Gimmicks (as Maz 


Ou® GREEN-WINGED TEAL HAS BEEN CELEBRATED FOR 
A CENTURY ASA TABLE DELICACY. SO IT IS— BUT ONLY 
WHEN IT HAS FED ON WILD BICE,OATS, AND CELERY, 
ALONG THE NORTH PACIFIC COAST,WHERE TEAL 
FEED ON PUTRID SALMON, FLOCKS PASSING OVERHEA 
ARE MARKED BY THEI® STENCH! 


CuM-YUM! 





Moose ARE KEEN-SCENTED, YET WHEN THEY ‘RE FEEDING | 
IN WATER AFTER DARK YOU CAN GET WITHIN ZOFEET OF | 
EM UNNOTICED.... UNTIL YOU FLASH ALIGHT, REASON.-- | 
WATER AND MUD IN THEIR NOSTRILS DULL THEIR SCENTING | 
POWERS. BUT OBSERVE ONLY...DON'T SHOOT/ HUNTING MOOSE | 
ITH A LIGHT IS AGAINST BOTH LAWS AND SPORTMENS CODES 





AMERICA'S GREAT BASS-AND-SUNFISH FAMILY HAS 
ONLY ONE NATIVE MEMBER BEYOND THE ROCKIES _--. 
THE SACRAMENTO PERCH... AND HES AN INDIVIDUALIST! 
OTHER MEMBERS OF THE TRIBE SPAWN IN NESTS, BUT THESE 
PERCH STRING THEIR EGGS AMONG SUBMERGED OBJECTS! 


\* excusive/ THE GRACEFUL PIUTE TROUT, 
* § DISTINGUISHED FROM THE CUTTHROAT BY ITS LACK OF 
) BLACK SPOTS AND THE VERTICAL“ PARR MARKS” IT 
RETAINS IN MATURITY, ISNATIVE ONLY TOA FEW 


SMALL STREAMS IN ONE CALIFORNIA COUNTY.. avpine! 


BEAUTY OF SOME GAME-BIAD EGGS IS STRICTLY 
SKIN DEEPS THE MARKINGS ONA NEW-LAID 
SPRUCE-PARTRIDGE EGG WILL OFTEN RuB or wash ore! 


THE IDEA THAT COTTONTAILS ARE EASILY TAMED IS THE 
BUNK! IN CAGES THEY SHOW LITTLE FEAR IF APPROACHED 
AND YOUNG BUNNIES WILL EAT FROM YOUR HAND. BUT JUS 
GIVE ONE A CHANCE TO ESCAPE, AND IT'S GOOD-BY RABBITS 


100 OUTDOOR LIFE 








GROUSE GOOSE WOODCOCK 


\ 
; Now you can get more enjoyment and more clean kills out of shotgun 
shooting than you've ever before thought possible ... and with your 
: present single-barrel shotgun! Makes no difference how old your gun 
; is or whether it’s the automatic or repeater type. Equipped with th 


sensational Aero-Dyne Super Poly-Choke, any average single-barrel shaf- 
gun is equal to nine fine guns. That's a fact—proved by America’s foremgst 


arms experts in the most grueling tests they could devise, using fall 
standard types of ammunition. 

\ With Poly-Cheke on your single-barrel shotgun, you can always fave, 
the right choke and the right patterh instantly for every shooting sityation 


in\duck blind ... in wood or field .}. . as well as in trap or skeet shgoting. 
A Might turn of the Poly-Choke’s easy-working adjusting sleevé gives 
you the perfect set-up for cleaner, sharper hits regardless of wind, Aveathe 


/ or distance. No more mutilated gamje. No more lost cripples. Pofy-Choke 
really helps you make every shot fount. It makes you the trfe maste 
é of your ‘shotgun. 


OVER 100,000 SATISFIED POLY-CHOKE SHOOTERS 
Today, well over 100,000 enthuslastic sportsmen are shooting the 
Ww ’ | Ih : Poly-Choke Way in every civilized cpuntry on the globe! Bor no matte 
how good your shotgun is now, Pply-Choke makes it better. At the 
factory, where\jt is installed on youf gun barrel, there afe painstaking 
old-line gun craftsmen who take pride in their work. At fo extra charge 
you get latest Bradley-type or Bev-L-Blok sight and theAnterior of you 


a gun barrel thoroughly cleaned and hand-lapped to a mfrror finish. Onl 
i after an exacting shdoting test is your Boly-Choke-equipped barrel shippe 
bad bad = 5 back to give you a lifetime of shooting|pleasure. Made Of specially-trea 
ie | high-grade steel, Poly4choke can never wear out. M@gil free postcar 


brand-new booklet “How to Make Every Shot Qount” giving 
helpful shooting tips and the entire extiting Poly-C 
limited and going fast. $o don’t delay. Mail t 


190 TUNXIS STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. WORKS AT TAR 


Von Lengerke & Antoine, Chicago, Ill. | 
Taggart Bros., Detroit, Mich. Alicock}Laight 
Paul S. Linforth, 420 Market St.. San Francis¢o, Cal. 1 Sh 


R. S. Elliott Arms) Kansas City, 


BRAND-NEW BOOKLET Yree > 


Just fresh off the press, the brand-new booklet ‘How 
to Make Every Shot Count’ is yours for the asking. 
Written by one of America’s top-notch wingshots, 
it takes you back to 1870 and old Fred Kimball and 
PRICE STILL LOW brings you right up to 1942. In simple, straight- 


forward language, colorful illustrations, and easy- 


to-follow diagrams, it tells you in one compact 
volume why a shotgun acts the way it does and 
what to do about it. Chock full of helpful shooting 
tips, it belongs in every sportsman’s permanent 
library. Absolutely FREE as long as limited supply 


holds out. Mail free postcard today. 





ORDER NOW 


q 
1! FRFF POSTCARD TODAY BEFORE PRICE GOES » 





REF. STACK 5 


Youre in the Picture 
with WINCHESTER, 


vee 


i 
TS 


NE of these mornings, suppose that it is 
fortunate YOU— 

Revelling in a sportsman’s keen enjoyment of being 
footloose in Spring — 

Whether you thrill to the matching of skill in speed 
shooting —in blasting tiny bull’s-eyes on distant paper 
targets — to vagabondish plinking — or to sportsmanlike 
effectiveness in pest riddance — you'll be in the picture, 
full measure, with Winchester. 

For Winchester .22 rifles and cartridges today are 
the embodiment of Winchester’s accumulated skill and 
experience in meeting full measure the exacting re- 


quirements of sportsmen for generations—the unseen 


but priceless ingredient of ‘75 years of knowing how.” 


Winchester .22s meet all demands of .22 rim fire cartridges: Super Speeds in Short, 
Long, Long Rifle and W.R.F. sizes—Leaders, Short, Long, Long Rifle—EZXS, Long Rifle. 


r 
| WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, Dept. S5B 
| Division of Western Cartridge Co 

New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


DETAILED Send me FREE your Catalog of Winchester World Standard Guns and Ammunition. 


INFORMATION | i 
ror you | Nome 
Address 











